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Dear Teacher, 

Your luminous staff long resting upon us, 

We’ve seen you as hero of truth and stalwart of spirit. 

Clear of purpose, prudent, forthright within and without. 
Secure in the truth you find and dependent on none; 

Clear-eyed and strong, you tread your own path. 

Dear Teacher, 

Accept the blessing that from our lips pours forth, 

For all we’ve learned from you and still must learn. 

The blessing, latent and distilled, within our hearts so long 
Comes forth to say, ’We thank you!’ 

Accept our blessing full for the germ of every thought sublime 
You sowed to quicken our desolate hearts. 

Much have we learned from you and much we sought to leam 
You found and graciously bequeathed to us. 


Translated by Reba and Howard Marblestone 
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Preface 


Cyrus H. Gordon is a professor whose erudition, scholarship, friendship 
and Menschlichkeit have never known any boundaries. The varied 
articles that form this Boundaries of the Ancient Near Eastern World 
reveal the extensive scope of his interests. The volume reflects his pas¬ 
sion for ‘discerning real sameness in apparent differences and real 
difference in apparent sameness’. It is also a testimony to his vision of 
an interrelated ancient East Mediterranean society as evidenced by a 
Mesopotamian seal cylinder reaching the shores of the Greek peninsula 
and ancient Aegean jars being unearthed in the Holy Land. It is a trib¬ 
ute to his world view, encompassing the entire ancient Near Eastern 
ecumene and beyond. The contributors to this volume are former stu¬ 
dents, colleagues, friends and relatives. Their articles are a mirror of his 
foresight and the range of his influence in the scholarly world and 
represent the variety of disciplines that have been enriched by his dedi¬ 
cation to teaching and research. They illustrate the progress made in 
studying the history of the biblical world during the past half century. 

Cyrus Gordon completed his academic training at the University of 
Pennsylvania, receiving his doctorate at the age of twenty-two. He 
spent his early years as a field archaeologist and recorder, excavating 
with the great names of the 1920s and 30s such as Woolley, Petrie, 
Albright and Glueck. Working and living with the indigenous popula¬ 
tion at numerous Near Eastern locales enabled Gordon to learn many of 
the still surviving ancient customs and he was able to observe first hand 
the performance of ancient rites involving magic and demonology. 
Listening to the traditional songs and folktales allowed him to acquire a 
unique insight into the mores and practices of the ancient world. 

After several exciting years in archaeology Gordon heeded the call of 
academia, deciding that with his experience he now had more to offer 
as a teacher than as a ‘digger’. He wanted to convey the message of 
the ancient texts to the next generation of scholars. Students at the 
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University of Pennsylvania, Dropsie College, Smith College, Brandeis 
University and finally at New York University, where he inaugurated 
the Center for Ebla Research, benefited from his erudition and love of 
teaching. 

Gordon served as a professor par excellence for more than sixty 
years, sending scores of PhD graduates out to work in almost every 
facet of ancient studies including archaeology, Bible, classics, Egyp¬ 
tology, history, linguistics, Semitics, and related studies. He gave his 
students the tools that enabled them to become independent thinkers 
and forge new frontiers in their varied fields. His most famous advice, 
‘read the original text’, was stamped indelibly in their minds. Gordon 
was always more than their teacher. He was their mentor, friend, con¬ 
fidant and sometimes father figure and always enjoyed the interchange 
of ideas with his students, taking pride in all of their successes. Today 
his former students are represented in the most prestigious universities 
in both hemispheres. 

Gordon focused not only on the meaning of the text but also on its 
philological aspects. As a teacher of linguistics he is perhaps primus 
inter pares. It is one thing to know a language; it is another to bring it 
to life and teach it clearly to the students. Gordon impressed on his stu¬ 
dents the fact that an understanding of grammar is basic to the com¬ 
prehension of the languages of the ancient Near East. Understanding 
the language opens the door to the history of a culture. If an available 
grammar did not satisfy his needs, Gordon, with good humor and artful 
pedagogy, would lead his students through the labyrinth of syntax and 
grammar by creating his own tables and exercises that clarified com¬ 
plex concepts and guaranteed proficiency. With the discovery of Ebla 
in the 1980s he began his presentation of Hebrew grammar by demon¬ 
strating that it had roots in the Early Bronze Age. 

Cyrus Gordon is one of the most prolific writers of his generation, 
having authored several books and written hundreds of articles in 
almost every leading journal. One of his first major contributions was 
the Ugaritic Grammar, published in 1941 (revised in 1965 as Ugaritic 
Textbook). This monumental opus opened the discipline for young 
scholars and helped speed the course of Ugaritic research as well as that 
of related disciplines. In his review of the first edition, W.F. Albright 
lauded the volume, saying: 
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Gordon’s Ugaritic Grammar is of greater lasting significance for OT 
research than any dozen assorted recent commentaries taken together. 1 

Still ranking as one of the principal texts in the field, the Ugaritic 
Textbook will soon be reissued by the Pontifical Biblical Institute. 

Another classic. The Common Background of Greek and Hebrew 
Civilizations, presents conclusive evidence that these two civilizations 
are parallel structures emanating from a common ecumene. 2 A reviewer 
describes Gordon as 

the rare scholar who can control diverse languages and archaeological 
remains and is thus able to cut across the conventional academic lines 
generally reserved for, and jealously guarded by professional Semitists 
and classicists. 3 

Although he is an expert in the world of Akkadian, Sumerian and 
Ugaritic, ancient Egyptian and Coptic, Aramaic and the classical 
languages, Gordon considers the identification of Minoan Linear A as 
Northwest Semitic to be the most important breakthrough of his career. 
However, biblical exegesis remains his grand passion. A worn copy of 
the Hebrew Bible is his eternal fountain of inspiration. Gordon’s work 
on the Nuzi tablets illuminates the Patriarchal period. His Ugaritic 
Textbook contains a wealth of new insights into the meaning of many 
biblical verses. His work on the Eblaite language and grammar demon¬ 
strates that the culture and language of the Bible extends back to the 
Early Bronze Age. Cyrus Gordon has worn many hats during his dis¬ 
tinguished career but the recognition he receives as a Hebrew Bible 
scholar brings him the most pleasure and pride. 

As a scholar in general, and as a biblical scholar in particular, 
Gordon’s methodology is exemplary. His demanding approach has led 
him to keen observations and a multitude of innovative contributions to 
scholarship. Gordon wholeheartedly agrees with the instructions of the 
Rabbis to the scribes of the Scrolls. In interpreting Deut. 6.9, ‘You shall 
write’, the Talmudic Sages said: ‘Your script must be perfect. [This 
means] that one should not write ’alephs as ‘ayins and vice versa’ 

1. W.F. Albright, Review of Ugaritic Grammar by C.H. Gordon, JBL 60 
(1941), pp. 434-38. 

2. C.H. Gordon, The Common Background of Greek and Hebrew Civilizations 
(New York: W.W. Norton, 1965). 

3. C.A. Robinson, Jr, ‘Sumer and Semantics’, Saturday Review 46 (1963), 

p. 28. 
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(b. Sab. 103b). Cyrus Gordon heeded this advice punctiliously. It is the 
basis of two fundamental principles of his approach. First, since the 
scribes were meticulous, one should accept the integrity of the text of 
the Hebrew Bible. Therefore, when there is difficulty in interpreting a 
verse, lectio difficilior praeferenda est. If a text cannot be explained in 
the light of all extra-biblical material it is possible that our knowledge 
is deficient, rather than that the verse is corrupt. Secondly, careful 
reading and attention to slight differences is of utmost importance. 

Those who recall the young Gordon and are privileged to listen to 
him today are astonished that his unique delivery and graceful style 
have not diminished with time. He maintains a constant flow of 
creativity. His philosophy of research can be summed up by the words 
of the Sage, Ben Bag Bag in The Sayings of the Fathers, a work 
Professor Gordon loved teaching: 

Delve in it [the Torah] and continue to delve in it for everything is in it; 
look deeply into it; grow old and gray over it, and do not stir from it, for 
you can have no better portion than it (m. 'Ah. 5.26). 

The editors of this Festschrift are fortunate, not only to have the 
distinct honor of having compiled the book, but to have a unique and 
personal relationship with Professor Gordon, since he was the doctoral 
sponsor of each of us. He has added a dimension of excellence to our 
lives, the value of which is beyond measure. We would like to express 
our heartfelt wishes to our beloved teacher with a ‘forgotten script’ 
utilizing the ‘old perfective’, the sole surviving relic in Egyptian of the 
Semitic finite verb. 4 

wjh ‘nh.tn wdj tiwny 5 

Long may your life be, may you be prosperous! 

May you carry on the work that you love and continue to reach ‘new 
horizons’. 6 

Meir Lubetski, Claire Gottlieb, Sharon Keller 

Editors 

4. A.H. Gardiner, EgyptianGrammar (Oxford: Griffith Institute. 1978), p. 234. 

5. K. Sethe, Urkunden der 18. Dynastie (Berlin: Academie-Verlag, 1961), 
p. 66 lines 1-2. 

6. For a biographical appreciation of Cyrus Gordon see M. Lubetski and 
C. Gottlieb, ‘Forever Gordon: Portrait of a Master Scholar with a Global Perspec¬ 
tive’, BA 59.1 (1996), pp. 1-12. Other articles in the issue describe his contributions 
to specific disciplines. 
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‘Like a Perpetual Fountain’ 

for my father 


The day unfolds 
like a flower 
and I think of you 
one thousand miles to the east 
where already it is day. 

May your day be blessed 
even as the knowledge 

of your love blesses mine. 

It is a small world, 
as you have taught me, 
from Sumer to the cusp 
of the approaching millennium, 
or from Ugarit to Beijing— 
too small a world 
to let a single heartbeat, 
pirouette, or flutter of a wing 
pass by without a blessing, 
but in my small world 
your place is spacious 
and regal 

and now, it is dawn again, 

with pale blue snow sifting down faintly, 

and once more I think of you 

in a moment of awakening and pleasure, 

because in all the joys of my life 

you who begot me 

are present. 
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and because I remember 
how you rose early 
nearly every morning, 
in the glittering dark 
in the quiet hours 
to write and study, 
before the onslaught and tumult 
of the day. 

Historian, archaeologist, linguist, 

a dawn person, 

you always see 

the first faint rays 

beyond the horizon 

from some unseen source. 

Our little boats set out 
for the coasts 
along the cedar forest 
and the islands 
where potters paint 
their vessels with designs 
of dolphins and squid. 

All the flavors of the world 
will be in the omelet you prepare 
for breakfast. 

You improvise a soup for lunch 
like jazz. 

At supper there will be candlelight 
and sephardic songs. 

It is the winter solstice festival 
of rededication 

when we remember your mother. 

In your love and respect for women 

you showed me glimpses 

of a prepatriarchal world 

that persists 

uneclipsed, and shines, 

in our own days. 
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We walk along beaches 

and through forest trails, 

climb mountains, and pick our way 

on stepping stones in the beds of streams. 

We are ready to meet the unexpected 
in our world 

and in our conversations, 
like a patch of waterlilies, 
some subtly tinted lichen, or 
the peach blossom spring. 

Deborah Gordon Friedrich 
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Part I 

Archaeology 



FUMES, FLAMES OR FLUIDS? REFRAMING THE 
CUP-AND-BOWL QUESTION 


Carol Meyers 


Perhaps the most important lesson I learned, decades ago, as a graduate 
student in one of Cyrus Gordon’s courses, was to look across civiliza¬ 
tions, continents and chronological periods in attempting to understand 
the specific features of any individual culture in the ancient Near East. I 
took this openness to recognizing the similarities between artifacts, 
texts or socio-political structures of widely separated areas as a way of 
seeing connections, or ‘borrowings’, as earlier generations may have 
called the transmission of aspects of culture from one group to another. 
But I also now appreciate that openness in a larger sense as an accep¬ 
tance of the integral role of analogy in the study of civilizations. In 
addition, I see the possibility of bringing new perspectives to the study 
of old problems as a corollary of Professor Gordon’s celebrated schol¬ 
arly breadth. Thus I am happy to participate in this volume honoring 
him with a piece that I hope exemplifies the spirit of his extraordinary 
career. 

The discovery in the 1994 excavation season at Tel ‘Ein Zippori, 
three miles west of Nazareth in Lower Galilee, of three examples of a 
specialized and rather uncommon ceramic form arouses once again the 
many unanswered questions that have surrounded this artifact type 
since the earliest days of Palestinian archaeology. These objects, for 
reasons that will become clear, do not have a uniform nomenclature in 
the archaeological publications in which they are presented. The purely 
descriptive term ‘cup-and-bowl’ vessel will be used here to designate 
this intriguing type of pottery container. 

None of the three pieces from ‘Ein Zippori, a small rural settlement 
occupied during much of the Late Bronze and Iron Ages, has survived 
intact. But one of them is fairly well preserved (Fig. 1), and a descrip¬ 
tion of it will serve to introduce this class of objects. The piece consists 
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of two vessels joined together: an inner deep cup attached at its external 
base to a shallow, flat-based bowl. This particular example is 5.5 cm 
high, and the top of the cup has a diameter of 7.3 cm. The bowl is 
incomplete: its base is 6.7 cm in diameter, and its diameter at rim level 
would have been somewhat more than 12 cm. It features a greyish core 
(Munsell 5 YR 4/1), with an exterior of pale orange (5 YR 8/4). The 
ware is rather coarse, and there is no trace of decoration. Were it not for 
its unusual composite shape and its relative rarity, it would readily be 
considered an everyday household vessel of no particular significance. 



Figure 1 . Cup-and bowl vessel (G37, EZ 11.2.155.20) discovered at Tel ‘Ein 
Zippori in Galilee in a tenth-century context. 

One of the other examples from this site also has a fiat base, whereas the third one 
features a rounded base, rounded (or disc) bases being more common than flat ones. 
Drawing courtesy of the Sepphoris Regional Project. 

Although others may be somewhat larger or smaller, in its basic 
structure this vessel typifies virtually all other known examples, nearly 
all of which come from Palestinian sites. 1 Because of the incomplete 
bowl rim, it is impossible to determine if the height of cup and bowl 
were roughly the same, or if the cup extended above or below the 
height of the bowl rim. Cups below or at about the same height as the 
bowl are perhaps among the earliest of these vessels, with cups above 
bowl height apparently being later ones (Stern 1978: 51). An example 
of the latter is seen in Fig. 2. This chronological/morphological 
distinction is generally, but not always, the case: both cup-bowl height 


1. Several have been discovered elsewhere in the east Mediterranean, includ¬ 
ing one or two from Egypt, some possible stone precursors from Crete, and one 
from Ugarit. Several late examples, two from Cyprus and one from Malta, are 
linked to Phoenician expansion. 
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Figure 2. Cup-and-bowl vessel, now in the permanent collection of the Albright 
Institute of Archaeological Research in Jerusalem, from Munshara. 

The greyish-buff ware of this example is covered with a thick red slip. Its uneven 
height is 9.5 to 10 cm; the bowl has a rounded base and is 19 cm in diameter at the 
rim; and the cup is 10.2 cm in diameter at the rim. See Meyers 1996a. Photo cour¬ 
tesy of Seymour Gitin. 

relationships are found together in some contexts (for example, Loud 
1948: PI. 86:17-18). 

A recent study of the archaeology of Israelite Samaria includes a 
good synthesis of the chronological and geographical range of the cup- 
and-bowl vessels (Tappy 1992: 132-36). A significant number of them 
have been recovered from Late Bronze Age contexts, with earlier 
‘ancestral’ specimens dating to the Early Bronze period, perhaps as 
early as Early Bronze I. The majority, however, come from Iron I and 
early Iron II strata, with the numbers falling off rapidly after 925 BCE, 
about the time of the end of the United Monarchy. The examples from 
‘Ein Zippori date to the tenth century and are thus within the period of 
this vessel’s floruit. In addition, coming as they do from a northern site, 
they fit the geographical profile, whereby most specimens have been 
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found at northern Palestinian sites, notably ‘Afula, Beth Shan, Hazor, 
Megiddo, Samarita, Ta‘anach, Tell Far‘ah North, Tell Qasile, Tel 
Mevorakh, Munshara. Only an occasional piece appears at sites in cen¬ 
tral Israel, typically at places (such as Ashdod, Beth Shemesh, Gezer, 
Jericho, Lachish) on established trade routes. 

To these observations about provenance should be added the fact 
that, except for the ‘Ein Zippori examples, all the cup-and-bowl vessels 
apparently come from large urban sites or from tombs associated with 
such sites. This feature of the vessel’s distribution is perhaps a result of 
the fact that cities have elite populations and concomitant access to 
unusual or luxury goods. The possibility must be entertained, however, 
that the largely urban context is a consequence of the sociology of the 
discipline of archaeology. That is, until quite recently, field projects in 
Palestine focused almost exclusively on urban centers likely to produce 
monumental architectural structures and aesthetically or economically 
valuable artifactual remains. The relatively poorer and more mundane 
remnants of daily life in small villages seemed less interesting to exca¬ 
vators or their sponsors, and thus relatively little is known about the 
material culture of farmsteads and farm villages. That imbalance has 
shifted in recent decades; indeed, one of the reasons for excavating Tel 
‘Ein Zippori is precisely to break the elite bias of earlier field projects. 
Ironically, small though it may be, the presence of a relatively large 
building there with a plethora of stamped storage jar handles and a 
dearth of ordinary household ceramics, may bespeak the presence of ru¬ 
ral elites rather than peasant farmers (Dessel 1996; Dessel, Meyers and 
Meyers 1995; Meyers 1996b). Cup-and-bowl vessels at ‘Ein Zippori, 
therefore, may have served an elite population rather than the peasantry 
that would usually have inhabited such small, unwalled settlements. 

The location of these artifacts at northern sites with specialized 
buildings (including tombs) leads to the next consideration. Whereas 
the morphology and location involve fairly straightforward analysis of 
the information in field reports, the matter of the function of cup-and- 
bowl vessels takes us to the level of interpretation. There are no defini¬ 
tive epigraphic, graphic or material culture data that provide direct 
information about how they were used, and the suggestions of archae¬ 
ologists who have sought to identify their purpose range from the 
whimsical to the anachronistic. Somewhat similar Minoan forms, with 
loop handles, have been called ‘candlesticks’, perhaps because of their 
resemblance to low colonial candleholders (Evans 1964: I, 577, 579); 
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one example from the south was called a ‘flower vase’ (Bade 1928: 49), 
another was designated a stand for pointed-base juglets (Bliss 1894: 
84), and a Gezer example was facetiously labeled ‘gravy boat’ (Dever 
et al. 1981: 79) by excavators acknowledging that its function is enig¬ 
matic. 

Less fanciful suggestions fall into three categories, reflected in the 
first part of the title of this study. Two features that appear on some, but 
not all, of the examples are relevant at this point. First, many examples 
have one or more small aperture(s) (c. 1.0 cm in diameter) in the lower 
part of the cup, connecting the space inside the cup with that inside the 
surrounding bowl. Secondly, there are traces of burning on the rims of 
a number of them, and at least one contained charred remains in the cup 
(Loud 1948: PI. 70: 16). 

The first feature has led some scholars to suppose that the vessel 
involved the passage of fluids between its two parts, which might make 
it a libation vessel (Amiran 1969: 303). The second feature—traces of 
burning—could result from the flames of burning oil or from the char¬ 
coal that would produce the fumes of incense. The former possibility 
seems unlikely in view of the many examples of pinched-rim saucer oil 
lamps found throughout Palestine, often together with the cup-and- 
bowl vessels. Their use in the preparation or dissemination of aromatics 
thus seems most likely, although one can never rule out the possibility 
that some other technology, no longer extant, was involved. 

One tends to think of incense in the ancient world mainly in terms of 
its use in cultic or religious life. The gods of Egypt and Mesopotamia 
all appreciated the odor of incense offered by itself or with other sacri¬ 
fices—for purification or for pleasurable smells (Groom 1981: 1-3; 
Nielsen 1986: 3-11, 25-30). In its specifications for its utensils and use, 
and also in the notion that it created ‘a pleasing odor to the LORD’ 
(Lev. 2.2), the Hebrew Bible attests to the integral role of incense in 
formal Israelite ritual (see Haran 1978: 230-45; Nielsen 1986: 68-78, 
101-107). Related ritual practices, perhaps the oldest of the religious 
uses of incense, were mortuary ones: incense was used in funerals, at 
grave-sites or tombs, and in preparation of the bodies for burial (cf. 
2 Chron. 16.14). 

The elaborate and widespread ceremonial usage of incense involved 
a variety of specialized tools, containers and burners (Fowler 1992), 
many of which are depicted in ancient Near Eastern art. Among them 
are the high cylindrical stands meant to hold a bowl for incense and 
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found throughout the Fertile Crescent (for examples, see Nielsen 1986: 
figs. 6-13, 38-51). Hand-held censers are well known; the most striking 
ones, in the shape of an arm and a hand, appear in ancient Egypt 
(Nielsen 1986: figs. 24-36) and also Palestine (May 1935: PI XVI, M 
4304, M 4303; see Meyers 1992a and 1992b). Perhaps most distinctive 
of the thymiateria recovered from Palestine are the cuboid ‘altars’, 
either the miniature ones perhaps originating in South Arabia, which 
was the source of the most prized aromatics in the ancient world, or the 
somewhat larger ‘horned’ variety found at many Israelite sites from 
Dan to Beersheba (see the catalogue in Gitin 1989 and also 1992). 

The association of these archaeological remains with cultic functions 
tends to obscure the fact that the burning of fragrant substances was 
probably part of the daily lives of many people in the ancient world. 2 
The production of costly specialized vessels and the procurement of 
highly expensive and first quality fragrant substances from their sources 
in the land of Punt—South Arabia or Somalia or both—were surely 
part of the realm of the gods and royalty. But that hardly meant that 
daily use of aromatics was beyond the means of all but the elite (so 
Haran 1993: 241). Indeed, sanitation conditions in small airless rooms 
and hygienic conditions with few baths or changes of clothing for most 
people, along with the unending attempt to deal with insects, meant that 
the use of substances to introduce fragrant smoke and pleasing odors 
into non-cultic space was also widespread (Neufeld 1971). 

The domestic—as opposed to the funerary and cultic—use of incense 
is far less visible in the archaeological record. For one thing, private 
dwellings, as noted above, have attracted far less attention than have 
public ones. But also, ordinary households were more likely to have 
engaged in fumigatory practices that would have left little trace. Often 
the desired fragrant smoke could be achieved by the sprinkling of any 
odoriferous substance—flower petals, the bark of certain trees, dried 
seeds, the peels of some fruits—on the domestic hearth. Such activities 
are all technically the burning of incense. The use of imported resins, 
often mixed with herbs or spices, for fumigation was somewhat more 


2. The archaeological identification of cultic contexts for many of the cup-and- 
bowl vessels is itself suspect. That is, through circular reasoning, some archae¬ 
ologists assumed that these vessels were intended for cultic use and therefore 
judged the buildings or areas in which they were found to be ‘cultic’ (see Tappy 
1992: 133 n. 143). If these objects are better considered household vessels, a fair 
number of so-called cultic structures and their contents should be re-identified. 
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restricted for economic reasons. But even so, the notion that burning 
incense could mean only the burning of the costly products of the fruit 
trees or shrubs of South Arabia or West Africa must be rejected. 
Cheaper aromatics, compounded from the gums or resins of other 
species, were available from less distant places. 

In this connection, it is relevant to note that a caravan from Gilead to 
Egypt described in Gen. 37.25 (cf. Gen. 43.11) contained materials 
used as aromatics. While they cannot all be identified securely, it seems 
that they included: gum tragacanth ( n e kdt ) from the Astralagus gumini- 
fera (Moldenke and Moldenke 1952: 51-52; Zohary 1982: 195), which 
grows in the cool mountainous region of Syria and Lebanon; ladanum 
(lot), from Cistus ladaniferus L, a beautiful-flowered plant, several 
species of which grow in Moab and Gilead (Moldenke and Moldenke 
1952: 77; Zohary 1982: 194); and probably storax (s°ri from either the 
sap of the Liquidamber orientalis, which is found in Asia Minor and 
Syria, or that of the Styrax officinalis, which grows throughout Syria- 
Palestine (Moldenke and Moldenke 1952: 224-25; cf. Zohary 1982: 
192). Clearly, the supplies of fumigatory substances were not limited to 
the queen of such materials, frankincense ( l e bdna ), which was taken 
from the shrub Boswellia, imported from southern sources at great 
expense (see Holladay 1994) and used, along with salt and several 
items that resist identification, in compounding the sacral incense of the 
official Israelite cult (Exod. 30.34-35). Indeed, the fact that the cup- 
and-bowl vessels tend to be found at northern sites or those on trade 
routes fits well with the fact that sources of less expensive incense were 
to the north and northeast of Palestine. 3 

More accessible incense preparations were typically used by sprin¬ 
kling them onto live coals. This could be done directly at the household 
hearth or cooking fire or by placing embers in a separate container. In 
the latter case, any shallow bowl or plate could be used; and it is 


3. The virtual disappearance of the cup-and-bowl vessel at the end of the 
period of the United Monarchy should be related to the political and economic 
changes in Palestine in the late tenth century. The end of the Solomonic era, with 
its far-reaching trade networks and its political hegemony over states to the north 
and east, probably meant disruption of northern markets. The continual strife, over 
the next centuries, with the Aramean states and with Assyria, likewise would have 
affected northern sources of aromatic substances. Trade routes to the south, how¬ 
ever, and their access to incense used in official sacral contexts, were apparently not 
disrupted (see Holladay 1994). 
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difficult to know how, when, or why specialized receptacles for burning 
incense in domestic contexts may have emerged. If the cup-and-bowl 
vessel was intended for fumigation, its relatively narrow cup, as op¬ 
posed to an open bowl, perhaps was designed to restrict or focus the 
fragrant smoke. Perforated lids to control fumes are sometimes found 
depicted with cultic incense stands, the tops of which resemble the cup- 
and-bowl. That no such lids seem to have been found with the cup-and- 
bowl vessels may be an accident of archaeology; or it may be that lids 
were rarely used. Another possibility is that perforated wooden lids 
were preferred, as was the case in ancient China, where incense was 
burned in censers (shallow circular pans with an inner container; see 
EncBrit 1993) similar to the Palestinian cup-and-bowl. The wooden 
cover would have retained the scent of the aromatic smoke long after 
the coals had died out and the incense had burned. 

The likelihood that the cup-and-bowl vessel was used for incense 
may also be supported by its similarity to certain complex pottery 
shapes, apparently intended for use with aromatic substances, known 
from the Aegean, mainly Crete. Establishing nomenclature and identi¬ 
fying function are as problematic for those vessels, usually called by 
the rather unhelpful term ‘fireboxes’ (Georgiou 1973, 1980), as for the 
Palestinian cup-and-bowl forms. Found mainly at palace sites or small 
urban communities, they are made of coarse ware and consist of two 
parts: a bowl-shaped lower part, and an open or closed capsule set into 
it. The bowl is typically perforated. Although one suggestion was that 
they were censers of some sort, it seems more likely that they were 
used in the preparation of liquid aromatics (Georgiou 1986: 4-22). An 
exact functional parallel between the Cretan artifacts and the Pales¬ 
tinian ones can be ruled out, yet the resemblance in form and the ap¬ 
parent relationship of both to fumigants makes a looser functional rela¬ 
tionship possible. Incense in its widest sense involves releasing fumes 
through burning or volatization (Groom 1981: 11). 

If the Palestinian examples are related to the use of incense, the small 
holes connecting cup and bowl in many of them may well be a device 
to provide oxygen to the coals on which the incense was scattered, par¬ 
ticularly in the forms with narrow cups. The relatively sporadic occur¬ 
rence of burn marks may have nothing to do with the burning coals in 
the cup, which would perhaps have left an ashy residue; rather, impu¬ 
rities in less costly substances may have caused occasional flare-ups 
that left traces of soot. 
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The use of these compound and uncommon vessels for fumes is 
likely though not firmly established. A detailed ethnoarchaeological 
study of the tools and materials of incense burning in traditional cul¬ 
tures might provide definitive new information; similarly, an experi¬ 
mental archaeological study that tested various ways of preparing and 
burning aromatics might settle certain technical questions about vessels 
used in such processes. Lacking either such study, this consideration of 
cup-and-bowl vessels indicates that questions about socio-economic 
context, domestic versus public space, and sacral versus general usage 
may be more useful in attempting to understand this artifact than are 
the traditional questions of form and date alone. As important as it is to 
analyze typological features and establish chronological and geograph¬ 
ical range, attempts to understand the complex cultural variables relat¬ 
ing to function may ultimately be more enlightening. 
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Some remarks on shipbuilding heritage 
and Ancient Peoples 


Avner Raban 


The beginnings of navigation and sea-borne connections, between the 
various parts of the ancient Near East and farther away, may have taken 
place as early as the initial phase of human appearance on the islands of 
the Mediterranean, or even earlier. Yet the earliest surviving documents 
as for the types of vessels used for these early water voyages are only 
the iconographic depictions—clay models, rock-drawings and painted 
vases—of Late Neolithic and Early Chalcolithic eras in Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. Some of these depictions are either without datable con¬ 
text, or are too crude and simplified to be of any real value when trying 
to study the technological aspects of the actual nautical vessels these 
ancient artists attempted to illustrate. Others, more detailed and better 
executed, still might be controversial as for the proportions, size, means 
of propulsion, the raw materials used and the technology of their con¬ 
struction. For that reason, the scholars studying ancient shipping are 
cautious, tentative and argumentative in their use of these iconographic 
documents as evidence for the origins of the earliest sails (Bowen 1960; 
Casson 1991: 4) and for the identification of the materials out of which 
the illustrated types might have been made (Casson 1971: 5-40; Homell 
1946: 181-93; Vinson 1994: 11-15). Yet every student of shipbuilding 
technology would accept the logical correlation between the availability 
of certain suitable raw materials for construction of floating navigable 
boats and the technology used for shaping the final product. 

The vast repertory of boats depicted in clay models, rock-drawings 
and paintings from predynastic Egypt may be grouped in three main 
categories, based on the shape of the hull: 

1. Reed, or papyrus made hull, characterized by up-curving ends, 
narrow to a point. This type is presented by clay models dated 
as early as the fifth millennium BCE, from the Badarian culture 
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(Vinson 1994: Fig. 2) and continue all through the Amratian 
and the Gerzean eras (Kantor 1944: Fig. 5). 

2. A long, crescentic hull, depicted as having sides of even 
breadth to their entire length, with angular cut ends. A type of 
hull which might be dictated by either dug-out, monoxyle 
trunk (Basch 1987: 55-56), or long timber planks (Vinson 
1994: 12). This type is the most characteristic one in the upper 
Egypt culture of Naqada II period (Petrie 1921; 1933; Kantor 
1944: 115; Landstrom 1970: 12; Bass (ed.) 1972: 12-13; 
Basch 1987: 57-60; Vinson 1994: 12-15), though a few dat¬ 
able depictions of the type are even earlier, of the Amratian 
era, of the first half of the fourth millennium BCE (Bass 1972: 
13, Fig. 2; Casson 1971: Fig. 3). 

3. A rather similar type, as for its raw material (wood), but with 
either only the prow, or both ends terminated with solid verti¬ 
cal posts of significant size (Kantor 1944: Fig. 4; Engelmayer 
1965: PI. XII.4; Williams 1980: 16). This ‘square’, or angular 
type was still rather common among depictions of boats dated 
to the eve of the first dynasty period, mostly in the eastern 
desert of upper Egypt and on rock-drawings from Nubia 
(Arkell 1950: Fig. 1; Emery 1961: Figs. 4, 10, 12). This type 
was designated as ‘foreign’ and ‘non-Egyptian’ by most schol¬ 
ars (Kantor 1944: 139; 1965: 10; Frankfort 1951: 110-11; 
Bass 1972: 13; Vinson 1994: 16-20). 

The argument that this foreign type represents a Mesopotamian ves¬ 
sel, of the Protoliterate era there, was suggested already by Frankfort 
(1951), supported by Kantor (1952), strongly opposed by Helck (1962: 
6-9) and questioned ever since. Recent finds in the Delta have 
somewhat ‘made passe’ the earlier scholars’ claim for fourth millen¬ 
nium direct sea routes and seaborne connections between the Gulf and 
Egypt, through the Indian Ocean and the Red Sea (Kantor 1965: 10-14) 
in favour of the more ‘conventional’ land route along the Fertile 
Crescent (Moorey 1990). 

Though it is most probable that both overland and sea routes along 
the Levantine coast had been used prior to the unification of dynastic 
Egypt, at least since the mid-fourth millennium BCE, or even earlier 
(Prag 1986), this may not necessarily contradict the well-established 
data from Upper Egypt, Wadi Hammamat and Nubia, indicating 
Mesopotamian importation of artifacts and its direct technical and 
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cultural influences on a society which was, in that era, much more 
complex and advanced than that of Lower Egypt (Baumgartel 1960: 
139; Kantor 1965: 12; Bard 1994: 111-18). Recent socio- 
anthropological studies would suggest that the shift of developmental 
focus from Naqada and Hierakonpolis in Upper Egypt to Buto in the 
north had occured only during the later Predynastic period, partly 
because of the growing importance of that Syro-Palestinian trade route 
(Wenke 1989: 142). 

The fact is that all iconographic depictions of the so-called ‘foreign’ 
boats, which are dated to the Predynastic era, were found exclusively in 
the south, in the Eastern Desert and along the ancient route from El- 
Quseir to the Nile Valley, near Naqada, through Wadi Hammamat. 
What is the significance of these boats? 

Among the illustrations published so far, there are three varieties: 

There is the sub-type depicted on the famous ivory knife handle from 
Gebel el Arak (Emery 1961: 38, Fig. 1) which is similar in shape and 
decorations to the ceremonial, divine boat, depicted on a cylinder seal 
from Uruk in Mesopotamia. Gebel el Arak is situated at the eastern 
edge of the Nile Valley, at the western end of Wadi Hammamat. A 
somewhat similar boat type is inscribed on the side of a Predynastic 
clay vessel found at a nearby site (Kantor 1944: Fig. 4, E). Whether this 
variant represents a real ceremonial boat made of reed bundles, which 
was used in southern Mesopotamia during its Protoliterate period 
(Frankfort 1924: 138-42; Arkell 1959), or a conceptual symbol of a 
foreign and rival cultural unit, it is hard to say for sure (Basch 1987: 
60-62). 

The second sub-type is actually a hybrid version of the high, vertical 
ended boats and the crescentic vessel (type 2). Such is the rather long 
boat from the wall painting at tomb 100 in Hierakonpolis (Quibell and 
Green 1902: PI. LXXV). In its context, this boat, painted black, is 
shown amid five white ones, of the typical Upper Egypt Gerzean cres¬ 
cent, or ‘boomerang’ type. The black vessel carries the same attribute 
as the other five, such as the tree branch at the fore end and the down- 
dropped bundle under its prow. It also carries the standard double 
shrine-like cabins, though the back one differs in shape, being arched 
instead of having a flat roof. The same high prow type of boat is to be 
found depicted on rock-drawings at Wadi Hammamat, on the way to 
the Red Sea (Kantor 1944: 138, Fig. 3, J, K) and at the Sayala region of 
the eastern desert in Sudan (Engelmayer 1965: PI. XII.4). This last 
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drawing depicts a boat without cabins, furnished with eight oars on 
each side, and helmsman, operating the steering oar, sitting at the low- 
lying stern. 

Because it is difficult to make any reasoning of the prominent, high 
and rather heavy prow of that subtype, its resemblance to the hull shape 
of the Early Cycladic boats of the Aegean Sea, which are dated to the 
following millennium, is most intriguing (see below). 

The third sub-type is relatively close in its general hull shape to the 
first one. Yet it is depicted always without oars, frequently furnished 
with a square sail, and the triangular shape of its vertical stempost, with 
the even width of its hull and prow, indicating wooden construction, 
rather than reed bundles. Though some iconographic documents of that 
sub-type are of uncertain date, others are considered to be either of the 
late Gerzean, or early First Dynasty period. The most famous one is the 
sailing boat painted on the late Gerzean vase now in the British 
Museum (No. 35324, A) and there are two others—from the eastern 
desert in north Sudan (Basch 1987: 50, Figs. 79, 80, 81). Another 
recently published one was carved on a stone-made censer found in 
Qustul, in southernmost Egypt (Williams 1980: 16). That boat has a 
cabin with forward sloping roof, similar to that which is depicted on the 
vase in the British Museum. On it a human figure is illustrated sitting 
with his hands pulled back behind his back. Another man is standing 
behind him, at the stern, as if holding him as a captive, much like the 
petroglyph scene from Sudan, dated to the early First Dynasty time of 
King Djer (Emery 1961: 60, Fig, 22). There are theories, among promi¬ 
nent scholars, that these angular vessels belonged to the invading 
‘Dynastic Race’, that came by sea, probably from Mesopotamia, either 
through Syria and the Nile Delta (Emery 1961: 38-40), around the 
Arabian peninsula to El-Quseir (Derry 1956), or both to Mesopotamia 
and Egypt, from some unknown common provenance in the Indian 
Ocean (Rice 1990: 35-44). This last presumption, which attributes a 
common cultural and ethnic origin to the Pharaonic Race and the Sume¬ 
rians, cannot be attested by any linguistic resemblance. The alleged 
interpretation of the scenes depicted in the painted tomb at Hierakon- 
polis, the carved tusk handle of the flint knife from Gebel el Arak and 
the Nubian petroglyphs, as historical illustration of such invasion 
(Emery 1961: 38), is too farfetched. It is quite clear that in both scenes, 
from Gebel el Arak and from Hierakonpolis, the winning side is the 
local, Gerzean one. The ‘Menacing black ships’ (Rice 1990: 74, PI. 24) 
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are more likely non-local ships of an alien naval (?) power of which the 
people of the upper Nile Valley had to be aware. These fourth 
millennium marines might have crossed the eastern desert on their way 
from the coast of the Red Sea to the Nile Valley, either through Wadi 
Hammamat, or farther south, but not necessarily as aggressive invaders 
(Rice 1990: 45-47). It is more likely that their aim was trade; they were 
probably seeking gold and bringing in their own goods, of which some 
were the fine products and technical innovations of southern 
Mesopotamia (Kantor 1965: 10-16). 

As stated above, the three variants of angular boats are fundamen¬ 
tally different in their function and construction. The ‘ceremonial’ type 
is less angular and its ends are turned up and backward, narrowing to 
their floral decorated points as if they had been made of papyrus, or 
bundles of reeds. This variant is the only one that matches the 
Protoliterate period boats carved on cylinder seals from Mesopotamia 
and Elam (cf. Rice 1990: 71, PI. 12-13; Collon 1987: 158, Nos. 712- 
14). The other variant, which was most probably made of wood and 
carries a functional square sail, might be considered as the only 
iconographic document of a non-Egyptian marine sailing craft of the 
fourth millennium BCE (Vinson 1994: 16). 

As we have seen, this angular type differs radically from the so- 
called Mesopotamian ‘Divine Boats’. It had no prototype in earlier 
depictions from the Nile Valley, and is rather rare among boat types of 
dynastic Egypt up to the time of the New Kingdom. The few that 
appear are characterized by vertical stems and stem posts and are either 
heavy cargo carriers on the Nile (such as the long, plank-built, heavy- 
duty boats depicted at the Valley temple of Unas, the last Pharaoh of 
the fifth dynasty, carrying granite columns from the quarries of Ele¬ 
phantine); or the sarcophagus carrier illustrated at the tomb of Chief 
Justice Senezerrib, which is shown with stitched gunwale—a boat 
that, according to the following text, belonged also to King Unas 
(Landstrom 1970: 62, Figs. 185, 186). A single wooden model of that 
type of boat belongs to the early days of the sixth dynasty and is 
exceptional among 15 other models found at the same context (Poujade 
1948: 40). The best known depiction of vertical posts hull is of the 
seagoing ships, manned by Syrian merchants and crew, which decorate 
the mortuary temple of Sahure the Pharaoh of the fifth dynasty 
(Borchardt 1913: 127-34). Much has been written on these boats, their 
technical qualities (Landstrom 1970: 63-69; Casson 1971: 20) and 
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historical context (Vinson 1994: 23). Yet it is interesting that the 
surviving text which is next to the scene of the ‘Syrian’ fleet, or an 
Egyptian one, returning from the Levantine coast of the Mediterranean, 
tells us of ships that were sent to Punt, the Ophir of the Pharaohs, in 
East Africa, at the thirteenth regal year of King Sahure, bringing back 
vast quantities of myrrh, electrum and ebony wood (Breasted 1906: I, 
161). Strangely enough, these ships were called ‘Byblos’ ( K.B.N.T .) 
ships (Faulkner 1940). These ships are of clear-cut Egyptian technical 
heritage, with their keel-less flat bottom, the ‘hugging truss’, or ‘over¬ 
head’ queen note which replaced that missing keel, the high bipode 
mast and the stitched gunwales. Yet the crew is not Egyptian. The 
leading merchants are ‘Canaanites’, the vessel’s type called ‘Byblian’, 
and the ship sailed also to Punt. Less Egyptian and less ambiguous are 
the iconographic documents for ships with vertical posts which date to 
the New Kingdom era. The most famous one is the scene of a ‘Canaan- 
ite’ fleet of merchantmen reaching the quay at Thebes and unloading 
their imported cargo, from the decorated wall of the tomb of Kenamun, 
the superintendent of the granaries of Amun’s temple during the reign 
of Amenhotep III (1408-1372 BCE); another, rather similar type of 
vessel is depicted on the wall of the tomb of the chief physician of 
Amenhotep II (1450-1425) (Save-Soderbergh 1957: PI. XXIII); and the 
third, from the tomb of Iniwia, probably of the thirteenth century BCE, 
depicts ‘Canaanites’ unloading wine(?) jars from moored ships, of 
which only the forepart of three ships have been found (unpublished. 
No. EM 11935 in Cairo Museum, and see e.g. Landstrom 1970: 138, 
Fig. 403). For some reason, Landstrom restored that type as if it were 
of keel-less Egyptian type, though no ‘hugging truss’ is depicted on 
either one of the three documents (1970: 139, Fig. 407). Others would 
consider these ships to be either true ‘Canaanite’ (Basch 1987: 62-66; 
Vinson 1994: 40-44), or Canaanite type of merchantmen which were 
built at the Royal Egyptian shipyards at Pro-Nefer, by Canaanite crafts¬ 
men (Save-Soderbergh 1946: 39-60). Basch was the first to suggest that 
the Egyptian name for this Canaanite type was MNS (menesh), a term 
to be found in Egyptian texts since the time of Amenhotep III (Basch 
1978). Later, this vertical-posts, square type is to be found as repre¬ 
senting the ‘Sea Peoples’ fleet at the famous depiction of Ramesses III 
defeating them at sea, on the south wall of his temple at Medinet Habu 
(Nelson 1943; Raban 1989: 165-67). This type continued to be charac¬ 
teristic for small coastal and riverine log carriers of the Phoenicians, 
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both in the Levant, Cyprus and on the Euphrates, serving their Assyrian 
lords. 

Such are the boat models found at Akhziv, Israel (Basch 1987: Figs. 
642-43), which are dated to the ninth-eighth centuries BCE; the 
repertory of clay models from Amathus and other Phoenician sites in 
Cyprus (Basch 1987: 253-58, Figs. 543-57); and the Hippoi depicted on 
Assyrian reliefs (Basch 1987: 305-20, Figs. 648-74). As this type was 
in contrast to the local New Kingdom vessels in Egypt, so they differed 
from the crescent shaped cargo vessels of the Aegean and ‘Etheo- 
Cypriot’ hulls of the first half of the last millennium BCE, not to 
mention the war galleys and longboats of the Iron Age and the Archaic 
Period in the Mediterranean. How far west this type was known and at 
least artistically depicted is hard to guess. So far, the statistical analysis 
made by Basch (1987: 94-137) counted only two Early Minoan seals, a 
painted pithos and the famous disk from Phaiestos (Basch 1987: Figs. 
El, E2, 273, 285), out of over 250 iconographic items. A similar con¬ 
clusion derives from Wedde’s PhD research (summarized Wedde 
1995). In mainland Greece there is so far only one picture of that type, 
or rather its derivation, painted on a LH III (twelfth century BCE) crater 
from Kynos (Dakoronia 1995: Fig. 2). 

Summing up the iconographic data from the ancient Near East in a 
combined spatial and chronological order, one would find that this 
special type of angular ship, with vertical prow and stem posts, is to be 
found in the following order: 

1. In the upper Nile Valley and the wadis of the Eastern Desert, 
on the way to the Red Sea, since mid-fourth millennium BCE, 
the Gerzean, or Naqada II period, continuing into the 
Protodynastic and the Archaic eras. 

2. On various artifacts, in ceremonial and religious contexts, in 
both Egypt of the First Dynasty (cf. Landstrom 1970: 23-25) 
and Mesopotamia of the third millennium BCE (Rice 1990: 45- 
46). 

3. Around mid-third millennium BCE, mainly in a sea-going 
voyages context, both in the Mediterranean and the Indian 
Ocean, from fifth-sixth dynasties of Egypt and the Early 
Minoan Crete. (From that period we do not have a single 
iconographic document of boats or ships from the Levant.) 

4. Syrian sea-going merchantmen, depicted in the tombs of high 
officials of the royal administration in Egypt of the New 
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Kingdom (eighteenth-nineteenth dynasties, fifteenth-thir¬ 
teenth centuries BCE). 

5. ‘Sea Peoples’ coasters of the twelfth century BCE. 

6. Phoenician and Phoenico-Cypriot boat types during the first 
half of the last millennium BCE. 

All scholars agree that this type was alien to predynastic Egypt, most 
probably predates the Sumerians and is unlikely to be of Mesopotamian 
origin. Having been depicted first at the geographical sphere between 
the Upper Nile and the Red Sea, the provenance of this type would be 
most unlikely to be found in the Mediterranean. 

With all that in mind, the remaining potential origin of this type of 
sea-going vessel would need to be searched for in the north-western 
comer of the Indian Ocean, and, more precisely, along the south, or the 
eastern coasts of the Arabian peninsula. This understudied area has 
been opened for full scale modern archaeological research only in 
recent years. These studies seem to verify some notions that were pop¬ 
ular during the 1930s (Openheim 1954). There is some recently dis¬ 
covered data concerning the societies of Bahrain, Qatar and Oman, 
which suggest that an agricultural community, involved in trade and 
seafaring, had thrived there as early as the fifth-fourth millennia BCE 
(Potts 1984; Zarins 1992; Rice 1994). The sea-borne contacts of these 
people with the African continent, and maybe even with the Nile 
Valley, might be attested, among other facts, by the introduction of the 
sorghum crop plant to the Gulf (Qatar). At the same context, dated to 
the late fourth millennium BCE, typical Mesopotamian pottery of 
Jamdat Nasr style has been exposed (Potts 1994: 238-39). 

It is tempting to attribute to these peoples of the southern and eastern 
coasts of Arabia the role of seafarers who carried goods, cultural ideas 
and technological innovations from the head of the Gulf (the ‘Sea 
Land’ of ancient Mesopotamia) to the Egyptian ports on the Red Sea; 
and probably across the Eastern Desert to the Nile Valley, as Kantor 
suggested in 1956. It is also quite probable that such alleged maritime 
endeavours were carried out on board sailing ships of the angular type 
discussed above. 

The later spatial distribution of that type is correlated quite intimately 
with the maritime sphere of the West Semitic people of the Levantine 
coast of the Mediterranean, known from the Bible as ‘Canaanites’, and 
later, since the Iron Age, by the name the Greeks gave them, ‘Phoeni¬ 
cians’. It is not within the scope of this paper to deal with the issue of 
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Canaanite involvement in Egyptian sea-going shipping and the 
connections of both with Early Minoan Crete. All I am trying to present 
is an independent case based solely on the type of marine vessel which 
is characterized by a unique hull shape and predominant vertical posts. 
This unique type might indicate, when followed through time and 
space, that the combined notion of ancient texts, whether biblical, 
Ugaritic, Greek or Latin, concerning the origins of the Canaanites from 
the Red Sea (for a full length, up-to-date discussion, see Rollig 1983; 
Salles 1993), might not be dismissed so easily. 

In this context there is room here to refer the reader to two additional 
texts, aside from those of Homer, Herodotos and Strabo: the first is ch. 
10, v. 6 in the biblical book of Genesis, in which Canaan is designated 
as the son of Ham and a brother to Cush (Nubia), Mitzraim (Egypt) and 
Put. Among the offspring of Mitzraim are the Caphtories (the ancient 
people of Crete), from whom the Philistines were descended (Gen. 
10.14). The second is the Ugaritic epos of King Kreth who had sought a 
bride as far south as Udum, by the Red Sea (Gordon 1949), as it was 
the custom in those days to marry within the nation, going back to its 
place of origin (as Isaac went back to Aram-Naharaim for Rebecca, 
Gen. 24.10). The last items are the petroglyphs from Nahal Gishron 
near Eilath, on the ancient road from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean 
(the Kounthilas Road), in which two angular ships with upright sterns 
and stem posts are depicted (Rothenberg 1967: 158-59, Fig. 231). 

The second sub-type of the angular boats from Predynastic Egypt is 
best depicted as the ‘Black Ship’ from the painted wall of tomb 100 in 
Hierakonpolis (Quibell and Green 1902: PI. LXXV; Landstrom 1970: 
14, Fig. 17). Though considered ‘foreign’, its alleged Mesopotamian 
origins have been refuted by scholars (Frankfort 1924: 93-95). Other 
pictures of that rather strange style of hull are to be found among the 
pre- and protodynastic petroglyphs from the Eastern Desert and Nubia 
(Engelmayer 1965: Pis. XII.4, 14). A variant of this hull has its stern 
rising at an angle of about 50°, which first appears during the first 
dynasty era (e.g. Williams 1980: 16; Landstrom 1970; 25, Figs. 73-75). 
In all these pictures the almost vertical post is clearly at the fore end 
side, as indicated by the fixed bench behind it and the dangling bundle 
from its top (Landstrom 1970: Figs. 17, 42, 79). The clearly depicted 
helmsman at the lower side of the rock engraved boat from the Nubian 
desert (Engelmayer 1965: Pis. XII.4) just verifies this conclusion. It is 
difficult to explain both the function of such a high and heavy prow 
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post, and its effect on the hydrodynamic navigability of that type of 
vessel, even when assuming its relative size and prominence as artistic 
bias. In the case of sea-going vessels, which might have sailed on high 
seas for long distances, such high prows could have been used as a 
navigational aid during night sailing, for the helmsman to ‘shoot’ stars 
on the vertical line of the prow post, the mast and his eye. Yet what 
could have been its function for riverine craft, or in a boat propelled by 
paddlers? Whatever function this high and heavy prow may have 
served, its uniqueness may be used as a cultural benchmark; and as 
such, its resemblance to the Early Bronze Age boats from the Cycladic 
Islands of the Aegean (Basch 1987: 77-84) is rather intriguing. 

Again, it is not the aim of this paper to repeat all the known argu¬ 
ments concerning this strange type of marine vessels and the tantalizing 
issue of defining its stem from its prow (see, for example, Casson 1971: 
30-31; Basch 1987: 83-85; Vinson 1994: 15; Wedde 1995: 489-91). 
The relevant issue here is the actual similarity between the late fourth 
millennium exceptional variant of the hull from Egypt and the earliest 
depicted type of sea-going vessel from the Aegean and Crete (the 
famous three-dimensional clay model from Palaikastro, dated to the 
Early Minoan Period; and see for example Marinatos 1933: 173, Fig. 
19). To the ‘technical’ similarity of the unique profile of the hull 
(including the raised angular aft), one might add the ‘dangling bundle’, 
which characterizes both the Egyptian depiction of ceremonial context 
and all the items from the frying pans, or ‘Poelons’ from Syros (Basch 
1987: Fig. 159-68). The only change is the omitted palm branch and the 
additional fish above the tip of the bow post on the later groups. Some 
scholars define these Aegean boats as an autochthonic type of dug-out 
canoe, which would be ideal for a geographic area abundant with long, 
straight conifer trees (Renfrew 1972: 348; Casson 1971: 30-31, 41-42; 
Wedde 1995: 491 n. 12); others would reconstruct their hulls as having 
been composed of planks, sawn or fixed by mortises and tenons (Basch 
1987: 85-88; Vinson 1994: 15). None realized that it would have been 
almost impossible to sail these boats in open seas without an outrigger, 
in order to avoid eventual capsizing. One should also wonder how a 
long, narrow canoe, with a heavy and prominent prow, which is hardly 
suitable for a riverine voyage, became the earliest iconographic repre¬ 
sentative type of marine vessel in the Early Bronze Age Aegean sea. 

Having only a handful of rather sketchy iconographic evidence, 
one cannot produce a well-grounded explanation for these alleged 
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discrepancies. Yet referring to the heated arguments concerning the 
origins of the Aegean and Early Minoan civilizations, the resemblance 
of this rather ‘strange’ type of Cycladian boat and a particular variant of 
earlier, Protodynastic vessel from Egypt, might add something of 
substance on the side of the Diffusionists who would follow the old 
biblical claim that Ham (= Africa) begat Mitzraim (Egypt) who begat 
Caphtor (Crete) (Gen. 10.14). These Aegean canoes, which were far 
from being primitive and would represent continuous technical devel¬ 
opment in nautical engineering over many centuries (Basch 1987: 81), 
may be used as an additional argument for other aspects of the alleged 
‘Libyan Diffusion’ into Crete and even mainland Greece, including 
actual artifacts dated to the late Neolithic and Early Bronze Age 
(Bernal 1991: 95-99). 

The third and last type of Predynastic boat to be curious about is the 
crescentic one, described at the beginning of this paper. This ‘boomer¬ 
ang’ shaped boat is the most common one among boat depictions from 
Upper Egypt since the Amratic era, early in the fourth millennium BCE 
(Petrie 1921; 1933; Landstrom 1970: 12-14, 20-22). The pictures of 
this boat, either from petroglyphs, or the more common Naqada II 
painted vases, always depict it as a ceremonial ship, carrying on board 
two shrines, divine images (e.g., Kantor 1944: Fig. 3, A, B, C), a tree 
branch at the far side and a dangling device at the bow, maybe func¬ 
tioning for sweeping off floating impurities in the river. Behind the aft 
shrine there is, in most cases, at least one high pole, topped by a sign. 
Newberry (1914) tried to match these signs with protosymbols of 
Pharaonic period ‘Nomes’, mostly in the Delta region. This was ques¬ 
tioned by Petrie (1921) and Basch (1987: 43-44), on the basis of the 
pictures in which such divine boats carry either no signs or two differ¬ 
ent ones. Baumgartel’s notion (1947: 13, 72) that these are symbols of 
various deities has been considered to be more logical. 

Most of the depicted boats have a multitude of what seem to be oars, 
usually divided into two groups, leaving the central area between the 
cabins free. Having no indication for rowing in the Nile Valley prior to 
the fifth Dynasty period (Clowes 1932: 16), it is quite clear that these 
oars were used for paddling, as in canoes (Kantor 1944: 118). The 
grouping of the oars might indicate an artistic convention of depicting 
the paddles on two sides of the boat (Clowes 1932: 15), or for better 
clarity of the scene (Kantor 1944: 119-21). There is at least one depic¬ 
tion that shows the oars of both sides in a more realistic way. Judging 
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also from one of the earlier depictions, it is quite clear that the oars 
were used by the paddlers only along the free area foreward and behind 
the cabins, which would fill the entire breadth of the boat (see also the 
depiction of a bird’s eye view of an Amratic boat in Landstrom 1970: 
12, Fig. 4). The paddling technique is clearly depicted on the painted 
linen from El Gebelein (cf. Bass (ed.) 1972: 27, Fig. 7). 

Finally, though this ‘boomerang’ shaped type is characteristic for 
most of the Gerzean vase paintings from Upper Egypt and the only 
clearly defined type depicted in rock-drawings and painted pottery of 
the earlier, Amratic era, there are two later iconographic sources for 
this type. The first one is the painted brick wall from tomb 100 in Hier- 
akonpolis (Quibell and Green 1902: Part III), where of six depicted 
vessels, five are of this type. It is interesting to note that though this 
iconographic source is from a few centuries later than that of the 
Amratic era (Kantor 1944: Fig. 3, L), they do not differ much, both in 
their hull-shape and the upper structures. Unlike the depictions from the 
painted vases, which seem to show only divine figures of deities, this 
wall painting describes human figures on the boats, probably in more 
realistic scale. If this is the case, the actual length of the white boats 
from Hierakonpolis was as much as 17-30 m and their height just over 
1.5 m (Vinson 1994: 14-15). The other Protodynastic iconographic 
source is the famous Gebel el Arak knife. This flint blade knife has a 
carved handle which was made of hippopotamus tusk, decorated on 
both sides in an elaborate Protodynastic fashion (Emery 1961: Fig. 1). 
On one side there are various wild animals, typical of the mountainous 
region of both sides of the Upper Nile area, including hunting dogs. 
This side is crowned by a typically Mesopotamian antithetical scene of 
a hero, with a Sumerian type of helmet or hairdress, controlling two 
lions. 

On the other side there are pairs of combatants fighting each other, 
with maces, clubs and sticks. All human figures are dressed and look 
like typical predynastic inhabitants of the Nile Valley. The lower part 
of this side depicts two groups of boats, with drowning people in the 
area between them. The two boats of the upper group have been studied 
and discussed by many scholars. The close resemblance of these boats 
to ones depicted on contemporary Mesopotamian cylinder seals of the 
Jemdat Nasr style, combined with the antithetical motif on the other 
side, has led scholars to consider the decoration as a symbolic depiction 
of an ethnic, political or cultural conflict between the two main cradles 
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of civilizations at birth (Emery 1961: 38-39). Others saw it as an indica¬ 
tion for ever-growing Mesopotamian influence in Protodynastic Egypt, 
coming from the north, via Syria and Palestine (Helck 1962: 6-9). 
Kantor, in her thorough study (1965: 6-17), tried to incorporate the 
scenes and motifs within a sequence of seaborne connections between 
Mesopotamia and the Upper Nile Valley via the Red Sea, the Indian 
Ocean and Wadi Hammamat, starting from sporadic, indirect maritime 
voyages in the Amratic and early Gerzean periods and culminating in a 
more direct and steady borrowing in the late Gerzean and Protodynastic 
eras. Lately, there has been an attempt to re-read these intrusive 
Mesopotamian elements and to see the Gebel el Arak knife decorations 
as a depiction of a culture combat between the culture of the Upper 
Nile (represented by the lower group of boats) and the people of the 
Delta region, as a phase on the way to political unification (Hoffman 
1979: 340-44). Basch (1987: 60) suggests that the Mesopotamian boats 
on the knife represent the invading ‘Dynastic Race’ which were east 
Semitics who entered Egypt through the Delta (and see above). The 
lower group includes three boats of the same type and double cabins as 
those ‘white’ boats from Hierakonpolis, though much shorter and with 
an additional device that looks like a bovine head at the prows of two 
of them, replacing the traditional branches. 

There have not been many three-dimensional models of predynastic 
boats found. Of a dozen or so found in burials of the period, five are 
clearly of the ‘boomerang’ shaped type. The earliest, which is dated to 
the Amratic, or Early Gerzean era, is now in the Museum of Berlin 
(Gottlicher and Werner 1971: Taf. VII: 1-4). It is made of clay and 
decorated with dark paint from without. The hull is composed of two 
parts, with one end (the prow?) made separately and lashed to the hull 
after the model was baked. The shape of the hull is symmetric, with 
two cross benches at either pointed end. Yet at one (the prow?) there is 
an additional cross beam, behind the bench, with two narrowing slots 
towards the boat’s tip. Judging from other depictions, these slots might 
have been used for insertion of prow branches. There is a painted area 
at midship, similar to the intercabins, one on the side of the largest boat 
from Hierakonpolis (Kantor 1944: Fig. 3.A). It is characteristic of the 
type that the sides of the model are not pointed or tapered off, but 
somewhat broader than the sides of the midship. The floor is flat and 
the section is U-shaped. The length:breadth ratio is 5:1, much smaller 
than the estimated 12:1 ratio of long riverine canoes. 
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The next group is of three small clay models found at Naqada and 
presently on display at the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford (Basch 1987: 
Fig. 95). All three have rather crude flat bottomed hulls, similar in 
shape to the aforementioned one, except for one detail: the upper parts 
of both ends have been trimmed, so as to give them a triangular profile, 
of which the point is the continuation of the curved line of the bottom. 

The last model is one made of wood, from the Cairo Museum (Basch 
1987: Fig. 94). It is similar in shape to the group from Naqada, but 
more slender, with a length:breadth ratio of about 11:1. 

The most universal feature is the adhered sides of the boats on both 
ends. This unique feature does not typify canoes which have been 
derived from a Monoxyle pirogue (Landstrom 1970: 12-16). It has only 
one constructive logic—the adhered (sewn or stitched) side boards 
were made of planks, long enough and properly fastened to each other 
in order to enable the needed curvature. Such curvature would hardly fit 
a prototype made of unsawn logs, such as in log rafts (Kapitan 1990). 

The prototype of the ‘boomerang’ shaped boats should therefore 
have been fashioned by building materials with the affinities of long, 
flexible wooden planks. Such a conclusion is carefully suggested by 
Basch (1987: 57 n. 19). Yet if one were to take two boards of thin wood 
and sew them face to face at both ends for about 15 per cent of their 
total length at each side, and then were to hold each side in one hand 
and push inward (and a little upward), an exact replica of the ‘boomer¬ 
ang’ shape would be produced. One has to cut and shape a spearhead 
form for the floor, which would maintain the proper curvature of the 
model, in order to complete the replica (Landstrom 1970: 20-22, Figs. 
54-59). 

Why is it that the typical boat for the Upper Nile, from the earliest 
phase of water transportation in that region, is characterized by building 
materials that could not be found there, or even in other nearby areas? 
From the iconographic depictions described above we know that these 
‘boomerang’ shaped boats were slim, long canoes, not broad enough 
for rowing, but propelled by paddling in regular canoe fashion. Such a 
type of canoe must have been formed along water courses where long, 
straight tree trunks were at hand, and quality saws fit for the task of 
cutting planks from trees were manufactured. Having the offspring of 
that alleged prototype depicted in Nubia and Upper Egypt early in the 
fourth millennium BCE indicates either: (a) that there were long, 
straight tree trunks along the Upper Nile at that period, or sometimes 
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earlier, or (b) that the people of this region came to settle here, bringing 
with them the tradition and technical know-how for long plank boats 
from elsewhere. They must have migrated from a place where this type 
of boat fitted the available building material and nautical practice. At 
their alleged place of origin they must have had saws big enough for 
slicing tree trunks. This type of saw could have been made of metal, but 
not as an exclusive choice. The archaeological finds from the prehis¬ 
toric (Neolithic) settlements of the Nile Valley and the Western Sahara 
include flint saws of size and quality that might have done the job. 
There was also the alternative of using a composite tool, a saw made of 
microliths inserted along a bone or stick of hardwood, much like the 
Neolithic sickles (see, for example, Emery 1961: pi. 40). 

Having no remnants of conifers or other long, straight tree trunks in 
the vicinity of the Nile Valley since the beginning of the Holocene, we 
have to consider the other explanation. This is backed by many scholars 
who have suggested looking for highly cultured migrants who would 
have allegedly entered the Nile Valley during the late fifth and early 
fourth millennia BCE, triggering the technical and social evolution of 
the Amratic and Gezrean cultures and eventually facilitating the unifi¬ 
cation of Egypt under the Pharaonic reign. Some scholars consider 
these invaders to be of the dolichocephal race (Negroid? Indo-Arian?), 
which is documented in Gerzean burials of nobles in Upper Egypt 
(Derry 1956). Others would question the validity of anthropomorphic 
data for such a case and would follow the Mesopotamian connection 
(Emery 1961: 40; Kantor 1965: 14-17). The Antidiffusionists, such as 
Renfrew and Kemp, would side with Hoffman’s claim of 'almost local’ 
fertilizing immigrants from the ‘almost farmers’ of the Eastern Sahara 
(the western desert) and the highlands of the Red Country (Hoffman 
1979: 303-305). More problematic in terms of accessibility is the 
theory of Nubia and even Ethiopia (Adams 1984; Larsen 1957). It is 
true that there is a resemblance between some Gerzean decorations and 
the aloe plant of Ethiopia, but the cataracts and the distances would 
have made it hard to bring down the timbers from the Blue Nile. There 
is also no good geographical candidate for the combination of trees and 
water courses in East Africa that might have evolved the alleged proto¬ 
type of the ‘boomerang’ shaped boats. 

An eastern Mediterranean provenance is quite tempting, particularly 
so since we know of Byblos and the Cilician coasts as the prime 
sources for timbers into Egypt since the beginning of the dynastic era. 
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This hypothesis (Basch 1987: 60; Kapitan 1990) cannot be accepted 
because of two main reasons: (a) if this type of boat and the people to 
whom it belonged would have come to the Nile Valley from the north, 
why do we find their material culture and nautical tradition first in the 
southern part (and exclusively so, for at least half a millennium)?, and 
(b) the technological idea of using canoes for maritime or riverine 
transportation had never appeared in the Levant, and would hardly be 
suitable for its coastal topography. 

The last geographic region to be considered as a candidate for the 
place of origin of the alleged prototype of the ‘boomerang’ shaped 
boats has been the west: the southern part of the Sahara, Lake Chad and 
further to the west, in the region of the Upper Niger. As farfetched as it 
appeared at first, there are scores of clues and similarities that make this 
potential provenance attractive: 

(a) During the time period of the early Holocene (7000-3000 BCE), 
the southern half of the Sahara was much more humid than now. Geo- 
morphological and paleoclimatological studies made a strong case for 
perennial rivers flowing from the high, rocky plateaus of the Sahara, 
south to the Greater Lake Chad, southwest to the Great Bend of the 
Niger, and east from the Tibesti plateau toward the Nile. A series of 
oases in the Western Desert were then incorporated as agricultural areas 
within a Park-Savannah landscape (Butzer 1975; Hoffman 1979: 221- 
43). 

(b) There is archaeological evidence to indicate that pastoral societies 
actually fared for long distances over the southern line of oases, from 
Haggar via Tibesti, Gilf Kebir and Nabta, to the Upper Nile Valley 
(McHugh 1971). 

(c) There are several similarities between certain traditions of the 
Pharaonic culture of the Nile Valley and the sub-Saharan cultures of the 
area west of Lake Chad, such as Bumu, Mali and Songhai (Wainright 
1949; Yurko 1989). Among those are the matrilineal inheritance system 
and the tradition of ceremonial procession by water, carrying the late 
chieftains to their afterlife across the river or lake. Although this 
intriguing theory is still in need of much more substantial data to 
support it, the west African venue is to be tried seriously (and see e.g. 
Diop 1974). 

I do not pretend to present any conclusive evidence in this paper for 
the geographic origins of nations, cultures or ethnic groups, nor to 
reconstruct alleged conquests, colonies or mass migrations (Stieglitz 
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1933). I do not even try to take sides in the heated argument between 
diffusionists and purists of so-called ‘New Archaeology’, who claim 
to be able to explain everything on the basis of socio-anthropological 
paradigms and models. 

As a marine archaeologist and a student of ancient shipping, I 
thought it would be right to share some of the ambiguities surrounding 
some types of predynastic boat depictions from Egypt. The discrepan¬ 
cies between the technological virtues of these boats and the nature of 
their provenance, as well as the spatial distribution of their typological 
offspring, seemed to me to be too significant to be overlooked, or dis¬ 
missed as mere artistic shortcomings and primitivism. Though these 
artistic depictions date to prehistoric eras of humankind, they portray a 
reasonably advanced nautical technology of a rather complicated and 
sophisticated society. So, with all reservation and tentativeness, I have 
tried to follow the way of Cyrus H. Gordon, whom I love to think of as 
one of my true tutors and from whom I have learned to look at data as 
they are, using my own logic without surrendering my mind to current 
common notions which may be very trendy and respected. 

Summing up the detailed discussion of fairly technical data, I want to 
suggest that three types of predynastic boats might have been used as 
additional argument in three debatable issues: 

1. The angular high post type might be considered as the one 
used by the people of the southern and eastern Arabian penin¬ 
sula, at least during the fourth millennium BCE. These sea¬ 
going vessels were used by these people for maritime voyages 
between the Gulf, Mesopotamia and the Egyptian coast of the 
Red Sea. Some of these people may have migrated to the 
Levantine coast of the Mediterranean toward the end of that 
millennium and later came to be known as Canaanites and 
Phoenicians by their neighbours (Salles 1993). 

2. A canoe with a strange type of prominent prow, decorated by 
a special ‘purifying’ device, seems to have travelled from 
Protodynastic Egypt to the Aegean of the early third millen¬ 
nium BCE. This might be used as additional documentation 
for the biblical and Pharaonic claim for the origin of some 
migrants who contributed to the emergence of the Minoan 
culture. 

3. The ‘boomerang’ shaped, crescentic boats of the Upper Nile 
Valley represent a type of long planked canoe that had to be 
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developed elsewhere, where long trunk trees were at hand by 
the banks of navigable rivers. The concept of building such 
boats and their divine affinity might have been brought to the 
Nile by migrants who had carried the traditional shape as part 
of their cultural heritage. These people might have been the 
ethnic component known as the ‘Dynastic Race’, and judging 
from their boats, the geographic sphere of the Niger should be 
considered to be their more probable provenance. 
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Part II 

Bible studies 



"b collectives of the cTtul formation 


Constance W. Gordon 


Among the many things I have learned from Cyrus Gordon is the love 
of Hebrew and reading texts. In gratitude I dedicate these observations 
to him. 

I became interested in collectives in Hebrew while investigating 
irregular nominal plural formations in Classical Hebrew. For the most 
part, Hebrew pluralizes by adding a suffix, -im or -dt. In some cases, 
however, the singular stem is altered as well, cf. hanim pi., ben sg. 
‘son’. In Arabic, the normal way to pluralize is to alter the singular 
stem, cf. pi. muluk ‘kings’, sg. malik. Unlike Hebrew, in Arabic the 
addition of the plural suffix to a broken plural is unusual: pi. banuna 
‘sons’, sg. ibn. Arabic nufus ‘people, population’ is the plural of nafs 
‘soul, person’. The qutul formation is one of the most common broken 
plurals in Arabic. 

In Arabic and Ethiopic, broken plurals are treated grammatically as 
feminine singulars, which equates them with collectives; that is, words 
which are semantically plural but morphologically singular. A clear 
example of this is the above cited nufus. 

I noticed that the true broken plurals in Hebrew, that is, plurals 
formed by an alteration of the singular stem without the addition of a 
plural suffix, are collectives. The collective nature of the qutul nouns is 
clear from their meaning. The qutul formation comes into Hebrew as 
q c tul , dropping the short vowel in the first syllable (unless it is /a J which 
is more stable). 1 

These collectives have been previously published: 2 


1. For a fuller explanation, see C.W. Gordon, 'Q f tul Nouns in Classical 
Hebrew’, Abr-Nahrain 29 (1991), pp. 83-86. 

2. Gordon, ‘Q e tul\ 
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(a) 1113 g e dud, ‘a band of men’ illustrates the collective nature of the 
word. 

(b) Pas g e bul , ‘boundary, border’, cf. Ar. sg. jabl ‘mountain’. 
Boundaries are often formed by mountain ranges. 

(c) *7103 g e mul , ‘dealing, recompense, benefit’ (BDB), ‘doings’ 
(JPSV). This occurs also in feminine and plural forms. Semantically, it 
is the least convincing example of the broken plural formation for the 
collective in Hebrew, but given the evidence of the other examples, it 
seems to fit in with the category. 

(d) P13T z e bul, commonly translated ‘habitation’, 3 at first glance does 
not look like a collective. However, in examining the words for 
dwelling places in the languages of the ancient Near East, one sees that 
the plural may be used to denote what we would consider a single 
habitation. In Ugaritic bhtm, mSknt, and hklm all have pi. forms for sg. 
meaning; 4 in the Old Testament the pi. for ’dhel, miSkdn and bayit are 
all used for a single residence. 5 

(e) lO z e kur, the sum total of the male population. This occurs only 
in status pronominalis. 

(f) *733' y e bul, the total yield of the harvests. 

(g) Dip’ y e qum, the living. 6 

(h) $13*? l e buS, clothing. 

(i) ttJOl r e kuS, the sum total of one’s movable possessions/ property. 
In Genesis 14, the Masorah has r e ku$ throughout, but the Septuagint 
takes this meaning only once (v. 12), otherwise reading xpv ircnov 
(acc.) = rekeS ‘cavalry’ (vv. 11, 16, 21). 

(j) 1331? ,a bur ‘produce, yield’, cognate to Akkadian eburu, should be 
added to this list. It occurs twice, only in construct (Josh. 5.11, 12). 

In the case of’"P roots, the q e tul formation appears as q e ti < q e tui. The 
rising diphthong is reduced to /!/. (This stands in distinction to the qal 
passive participle, where the diphthong is not reduced, cf. galui 


3. It always refers to a divine habitation, either the heavens or the Temple. Just 
as 'dhel ‘tent’ is related to Arabic 'ahl ‘people’, so is z’bul ‘divine habitat’ related to 
Ugaritic zbl ‘prince’, as in the epithet zbl&l, ‘Prince Baal’. A divine personage can 
be called a ‘prince’; for example, the Archangel Michael in Dan. 12.1. 

4. UT, §13.17, p. 113. He also notes the use of Homeric Greek pi. §wpaxa 
with sg. meaning. 

5. See Num. 24.5; Exod. 8.5, 6 (as compared to Exod. 7.28). 

6. With metathesis, for q'yum. See P. Joiion, Grammaire de Vhebreu biblique 
(Rome: Biblical Pontifical Institute, 1967), §88Eh. 
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‘revealed’.) In pause, the accent reverts to the first syllable: qeti. 

I will begin the list with the clearest and most familiar example of a 
collective in biblical Hebrew: 

(a) ,- )S p‘ri ns peri (pause) ‘fruit’. This collective has no singular; 
the plural perot does not occur in the Bible. 7 P e ri is a broken plural of 
the q e tul formation from the root ms (that is, pry ) ‘to bear fruit, be 
fruitful’. The pausal form indicates that the original vowel was /i/. 

(b) ,0 ni ‘fleet’; rnR ,0 niyyah ‘ship, vessel’ nomen unitatis, nV'JN 
’"niyydt plural. In Hebrew, the vowel cannot be reduced to Swa under 
the ’alef hence the hatef-kames. The Akkadian cognate is unutu mean¬ 
ing ‘vessel, utensil’. Interesting to note is that this is a qutul singular, 
like its Hebrew equivalent k e li. 

(c) TIO s e hi ‘offscouring’ is a hapax legomenon (Lam. 3.45) from 
nno (that is, shy) ‘scrape’. Talmudic Aramaic s e hita’ and s e huta’ mean 
‘refuse’, while Targumic s e hita ' means ‘dirt, dung’. All of these mean¬ 
ings are collective, as is the formation. 

(d) 'Hi? ,a di ‘ornaments (with which one is decked)’ occurs ten times 
(twice in pause), and once as a double plural (that is, a broken plural 
plus the plural suffix) ‘ a diyim (Ezek. 16.7). This passage in Ezekiel’s 
prophecy against Jerusalem is problematic. The expression ,a di dayim , 
which I, along with the JPSV (1917), take as a superlative of loveliness, 
is read by several commentators as ‘et ‘iddim, meaning ‘maturity’. 

The above examples are true collectives: things with plural meaning 
and morphological singularity. There are other words of the q e tul for¬ 
mation which fall into the category of abstraction. In some cases, these 
can be explained as collectives, but there is no real need to make these 
fine distinctions. 8 

There are several nouns in this category: 

(a) '33 h e ki, pausal '33 beki ‘weeping’, passim. The singular bekeh 


7. Its apparent occurrence in Isa. 2.20 is a misdivision of words. See 
C. Wallace, ‘Broken and Double Plural Formations in the Hebrew Bible’ (New 
York University dissertation, distributed by University Microfilms. Ann Arbor, 
1988), p. 65. On the integrity of lahparperot, see also S. Lieberman, "isnb 
□’Sboubl mis’, in D. Rosenthal (ed.), btnZJ’"p« mm3 DHpnD (Jerusalem: 
Magnes Press, 1991), pp. 466-69 and KB, p. 322. 

8. C. Brockelmann explains that ‘Die drei Kategorien Fem.-Abstr., Kollectiv 
und Plural liegen wie im Idg. so auch im Semit. zuweilen noch ungeschieden neben 
einander’ ( Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen 
[Berlin, 1908], I, §228, 426). 
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occurs only once (Ezek. 10.1) as does bakut (an abstraction in -ut). 

(b) ,l ?3 b e li is a hapax legomenon (Isa. 38.17) ‘corruption’. 

(c) '77 [d e hi] m e dehi ‘stumbling’ occurs twice (Ps. 56.14 = 116.8). 

(d) Hn ti’ri ‘anger’ occurs six times. 

(e) 'S '.y e pi ‘beauty’ occurs in this form once (Ezek. 28.7), 'S' yopi in 
pause and in status pronominalis several times. 

(f) 'rip m e hi ‘smiting’ is a hapax (Ezek. 26.9). 

(g) '30 nfni ‘fate’ is parallel to 73 gad ‘fortune’ and also a personal 
or divine name. M e ni is a hapax in a verse condemning those who 
worship other gods, but given the formation and the sense, it fits into 
the category of abstraction. 

(h) '70 m e ri ‘rebellion’, '70 meri in pause, passim. 

(i) '73 n e hi ‘wailing, lamentation’ '73 neht in pause. This word occurs 
only in the Prophets, chiefly Jeremiah. 

(j) '31? ‘ont, ‘affliction, poverty’, '31? ‘dm in pause, passim. The 
abstract in -ut, “nut, occurs once (Ps. 22.25). 

(k) '312 fbi ‘beauty, honor’ '312 sebi in pause. In Jer. 3.19 the ex¬ 
pression nahalat fbi sib’dt gdyim is taken to mean the superlative 
‘heritage of the beauty of beauties of the nations’ 9 or ‘the goodliest 
heritage of the nations’. 10 The ’alef in the plural construct may be a 
metaplastic intrusion from the root K33£ ‘to wage war’ rather than 7333, 
which seems to mean ‘to incline, yearn, or desire’. Another explanation 
is that it is taken from the Aramaic R333 meaning ‘to desire’, where the 
‘alef instead of hay is merely orthographic. 

(l) '7j7 [q e ri] Vqeri ‘opposition, contrariness’ occurs five times, all in 
Leviticus. 

(m) '0p q e Si ‘stubbornness’ is a hapax (Deut. 9.27). 

(n) '327 S e bi ‘captivity, captives’, '30 Sebi in pause. The nomen uni- 
tatis 7'30 S e biyyah ‘a female captive’ is a hapax (Isa. 52.2). Synony¬ 
mous to S e bi is 7’30 Sibyah. But in Jer. 48.46, Sibyah clearly means 
‘female captives’, while S c bi means ‘male captives’: 

Ejiop'niJ inss unio 
:77103 “'n'33' '703 Y?3 

Woe unto thee, Moab, the people of Chemosh are lost, for thy sons are 
taken into captivity (m.), and thy daughters into captivity (f.). 


9. BDB. 

10. JPSV 1917. 
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The abstraction $ e but occurs, as does $ e bit (as a hapax in status 
absolutus, Num. 21.29). In Ezek. 16.53, the latter is the k e tib for the 
former q e re 1 1 in the absolute, but in status pronominalis it is S'bithen. 

(o) 'TO fti ‘drinking, drunkenness’ is a hapax (Eccl. 10.17). In Est. 
1.8 the nomen unitatis iTTO S e tiyyah occurs. 


11. S. Mandetkern, Veteris Testamenti Concordantiae Hebraicae atque Cha- 
laicae (Leipzig, 1896); BDB. 



THE LITERARY TREATMENT OF NATURE 
IN PSALMS* 


Daniel Grossberg 


Nature and the natural world are prominent themes in the Psalter. This 
investigation examines nature in Psalms from a new perspective. The 
focus of this study is the literary treatment of nature, which reveals a 
rich constellation of notions about the world held by the ancient poets. 
Nature and its metaphorical usage, compositional role, context, inter- 
textual relationships, hyperbole, and personification, for example, shape 
the ancient ideas. 

The poetics of nature elucidate the notions of the poets regarding the 
positions of human and non-human nature in the universe, the relation¬ 
ship of the creation and the various creatures to God, and the human¬ 
like behavior of non-human nature. The stylistics of the psalmists also 
clarify their outlook on the inherent malevolence or goodness of nature, 
the obligations of all creation and even facets of the divinity, among 
other conceptions. 

The aim of the current research is an enhanced appreciation of the 
ideas on nature as well as an enhanced appreciation of the literary tech¬ 
niques and how they shape the ideas. 


1. Malevolence ofNature(?) 

The psalmists are well aware of the cruel and brutal side of nature. 
Numerous allusions to unmerciful and ferocious animals make this 
abundantly clear. For example, 


* Dedicated to Cyrus H. Gordon, in respect and gratitude. ‘In Canaan, 
whether at Ugarit or in Israel, the poets heard the voice of nature; heavens and earth 
talked to them, revealing the glorious mystery of the god(s) and creation’ (Cyrus H. 
Gordon). 
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Dogs surround me ... 

like lions [they maul] my hands and feet (22.17); 

Lest he tear my soul like a lion, 

Rending it in pieces... (7.3); 

They have venom like a serpent, 

like the deaf adder that stops its ear (58.5). 

Each of these depictions of wild, rapacious animals, however, is a 
vehicle in a metaphor for the wicked or the evil oppressors of Israel. 
The earth teems with the brutal and cruel. But if not for the analogies to 
wicked humans, the psalmists do not mention this side of creation. The 
malevolence that the psalmists describe in nature is only a metaphoric 
representation of ungodly humans. On the other hand, in the psalmists’ 
direct descriptions of the world, wild animals present no threat. All of 
creation praises God or is called upon to exult in the Lord, for example, 

Praise the Lord, O you who are on earth, 
all sea monsters and ocean depths (148.7). 

all wild and tamed beasts, 

creeping things and winged birds (148.10). 

The literary treatment of nature in Psalms is selective. The central 
theme of Psalms is the creation-God relationship and not the relation¬ 
ship between humanity and nature. ‘Both society and nature do find 
significant places in the book, but as they are subordinate to the central 
theme, and used in its development.’ 1 The Psalter does not presume to 
give an impartial picture of God’s creation but rather one that under¬ 
scores Psalms’ particular outlook which concentrates on the God- 
Creation nexus. 

A. ‘Malevolent’ Nature in Psalm 124 

Psalm 124 affords an excellent example of vivid and varying metaphors 
drawn from the natural domain to depict the enemies of Israel. In this 
psalm natural phenomena and not animals predominate. The rapidly 
shifting images, a new one in almost each successive verse, are strik¬ 
ing. Note what is the tenor , the subject of the analogy or the idea being 
described and what is the vehicle or the image(s) by which the idea is 
conveyed. The fierce animals and destructive natural phenomena in¬ 
voked in Psalm 124 are employed as the vehicle, the image by which 

1. G.J. Blidstein, ‘Nature in “Psalms” Judaism 13 (1964), p. 29. 
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the idea is conveyed. The idea is the godless adversaries of Israel. 

One common element among the analogies for Israel’s enemies is 
their being drawn from the two cosmic realms—land and water (cf. 
Gen. 1.9-10). 2 

v. 2: man (land) 
v. 3: animals (land) 
v. 4: water 
v. 5: water 
v. 6: animals (land) 

Thus, merismatically, the artist declares that the totality of creation is 
against Israel. YHWH’s deliverance of Israel from such a formidable 
alignment of natural adversaries points all the more clearly to the 
Lord’s greatness. It is only the Lord of the cosmos who is capable of 
such acts of salvation. 

Another common thread among these natural metaphors is the 
allusion to the set of primordial enemies of YHWH and therefore, to the 
enemies of Israel, YHWH’s people, also. The ‘swallowing alive’ (v. 3) 
and the ‘prey to their teeth’ (v. 6) suggest mythical ravening beasts. 
The raging waters and torrent (vv. 4-5) are references to the chaotic 
primeval sea. 

No set of images in a poem is static. With each new image, the 
understanding of the set shifts. Poetry thrives on multiple conceptions 
of figures. What is understood as a hint of a primeval ravening beast 
swallowing its prey alive is also construed as the nether world of sheol 
that is never sated (cf. Exod. 15.12; Num. 16.30-33; Ps. 106.17; Prov. 
1.12 and Hos. 8.7). Whether taken as mythical animals or the yawning 
maws of the underworld, the congruence of the metaphor is maintained 
by the complementary image of the torrential waters. Land and water 
represent the almost infinite range of enemies besetting Israel. 

The psalmist suggests another conception of the set of images for the 
enemies of Israel by the adverbial phrase ‘when their anger was kindled 
against us’ (v. 3). The employment of the oft-used metaphor for anger 
here enriches the psalm by calling up another set of primal elements: 
fire, land and water. 

Verse 7 presents new nature analogies that also mesh with the 


2. See D. Grossberg, Centripetal and Centrifugal Structures in Biblical Poetry 
(SBLMS, 39; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1989), pp. 36-40 for a full discussion of 
Ps. 124 and its imagery. I have drawn from that work for the present section. 
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literary likenesses already expressed. The soul/life of Israel is here 
depicted as a bird escaping from the fowlers’ snare. At first reading the 
bird seems to constitute a distinct artistic picture. The weakness and 
vulnerability of the bird is certainly an apt representation of the 
imperiled soul of Israel (cf. Lam. 3.52). The well integrated imagery of 
the poem is a strong organizing force. The entire universe is the stage 
upon which the drama of Israel’s peril and deliverance is enacted. Land 
and water comprise a dyadic conception of the cosmos. The intro¬ 
duction of the bird in v. 7 modifies this conception suggesting the 
threefold land, sea and air division or set. 3 

Verse 8 provides a fine closure for the piece. The final words of the 
psalm cap the poem thematically. The formulaic phrase 'maker of 
heaven and earth’ is most fitting. This common merism expresses the 
universality of the Lord’s creative powers and dominion over all of 
nature. In Psalm 124, the psalmist lauds YHWH’s sovereignty over the 
totality of the cosmos. It is precisely this quality of the Lord that has 
saving power against the natural cosmic dangers. 

One further observation is worth making in regard to the nature 
imagery in Psalm 124. The enemies are first depicted as human (v. 2), 
then as animals (v. 3) and third as natural elements (water in v. 4). Is 
this a deliberate ‘anti-creation’ presentation? The creatures ‘revolt 
against YHWH’s faithful instead of serving them. The series is not as in 
Genesis 1, elements-animals-human, but the opposite: the original 
order is lost.’ 4 

What else do we learn about nature from this poem? Does the 
psalmist of Psalm 124 picture cruel and ruthless nature forever 
besetting unfortunate Israel? Is the physical world unrelenting? Verses 
1, 2, 6 and 8 answer these questions with an unequivocal ‘no!’ 

1 Were it not for the Lord, who was on our side... 

2 Were it not for the Lord, who was on our side 

when men assailed us... 

6 Blessed is the Lord, who did not let us... 

8 Our help is the name of the Lord, 
maker of heaven and earth. 

Cruel nature in this psalm appears only in hypothetical, contrary-to-fact 

3. Cf. the creation of the animals on the sixth day, after the birds and the fish 
had already been created on the fifth day in Gen. 1.20-25. 

4. J.-N. Aletti and J. Trublet, Approche poetique et theologique des psaumes 
(Paris: Cerf, 1983), pp. 248-49. 
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phrases. Although the metaphors reveal an entire cosmos with its 
various sets of cruel forces aligned against Israel, these foes are power¬ 
less in the face of the creator and Lord of all. The fierce powers serve 
only as metaphoric imagery for the evil enemies of Israel. The objective 
reality of nature is not portrayed as vicious. The psalmists do not depict 
nature, per se. 


2. Benevolence ofNature(?) 

The psalmists also portray the positive and the beneficial in terms of 
nature metaphors. And here, too, there is a restriction. The religious 
poets never enjoy nature directly, nor do they depict others exulting in 
nature, ‘for we are not meant to: we are meant to revel in that existence 
to which nature points’. 5 Nature is never the end in the Psalter. Nature 
is only the means to the perceiving of the Creator. 

Even the psalmist of bucolic Psalm 23 does not merely Tie in green 
pastures’ nor simply ‘walk beside the still waters’. The focus in Psalm 
23 is not on a person relishing the physical world and its delights. The 
psalmist proclaims, ‘ The Lord is my shepherd. ..He makes me to lie 
down in green pastures; He leads me beside the still waters’ (Ps. 23.1, 
2). The subject of the verbs is the divine Shepherd, and it is this godly 
pastor that is the subject of the psalm. The sheep-and-shepherd meta¬ 
phor represents the all-important relationship between the faithful and 
God, which is paramount here as it is throughout the Psalter. 

Repeatedly in Psalms, imagery of lush and luxuriant nature appears. 
In each case, however, the metaphor is quickly revealed and inter¬ 
preted. Only the literary analogy accounts for the appearance of the 
natural splendor and profusion. For example, Ps. 1.3: 

a He is like a tree planted beside streams of water, 
b which yields its fruit in season, 
c whose foliage never fades, 

d and whatever it produces thrives. 

The tree is not invoked just for contemplation or for mere arboreal 
appreciation. Rather, it is the God-fearing person of the two preceding 
verses who is absorbed in doing God’s will (1.1, 2) who is likened to 
the tree (note the conspicuous conjunction of comparison. Tike’). 6 


5. Blidstein, ‘Nature’, p. 30. 

6. A similar picture of nature is painted in Job 8.15-19. 
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Elements of the nature realm are but allegorical likenesses of God¬ 
fearing or godless individuals. 

The poet cleverly introduces a double-entendre in v. 3d which further 
illuminates the analogy. This final colon of 1.3 can properly be under¬ 
stood as referring to the tree, and translated as above: ‘and whatever it 
produces thrives’. The phrase can equally well be construed as referring 
to the religious person, and rendered, ‘and whatever he does prospers’. 7 
This ambiguous line underscores the equation of benevolent nature 
with the righteous. 

Ps. 36.9-10 demonstrates a similar positive usage of nature meta¬ 
phors: 

They feast on the rich fare of Your house; 

You let them drink at Your refreshing stream. 

With You is the fountain of life; 

by Your light do we see light. 

The feasting is ‘on the rich fare of Your house’; the drink is ‘at Your 
refreshing stream’ and the fountain is ‘with You ’ and it is ‘the Fountain 
of life'. The relishing and savoring of nature is again a metaphor for the 
Lord’s reward to the righteous. The analogies always point to the 
relationship with God. This is the case also in Ps. 52.10 as it is in 92.13 
(both reminiscent of the righteous man in Ps. 1.3): the righteous one is 
a ‘leafy olive-tree’ and a ‘palm-tree’ and a ‘cedar’ all flourishing 'in the 
house of the Lord’. 

We thus note the selective vision of the psalmists. Any goodness and 
benevolence that they describe in nature is a metaphoric representation 
of the lot of the righteous, not a setting for humanity to bask in. And 
any malevolence and cruelty in nature is an analogy to the evil and 
ungodly or their machinations. Psalms uses nature metaphorically to 
depict what is central to Psalms’ concern—creation vis-a-vis the Cre¬ 
ator and not creation per se nor nature vis-a-vis humankind. 

3. The Range of Nature 

The view of nature as a unified entity of the universe finds its repeated 
expression in the Hebrew Bible. Walther Eichrodt declares that it was 
the recognition of a transcendent God, exalted above the world, that 
‘brought men to see the universe as a unity, organized and internally 


7 . See NJPSV on Ps. 1.3 and note. 
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related in all its parts, and permeated as well by a single will’. 8 

Psalm 104 gives beautiful, lyrical expression to this idea. A feeling 
of accord, harmony and order in the universe suffuses the entire psalm. 
All the world enjoys God’s beneficence. The depiction of humanity as 
but one of God’s creations is striking. This psalm highlights the affinity 
of all natural phenomena. Animals and humans all share a total depen¬ 
dence on the Lord for the Lord’s unfailing and equable provisions for 
each according to its needs. Virtually the entire psalm is an enumera¬ 
tion of the Lord’s benefactions, for example, 

10 You make springs gush forth in torrents; 

they make their way between the hills, 

11 giving drink to all the wild beasts; 
the wild asses slake their thirst. 

13 You water the mountain from Your [lit. ‘His’] lofts; 

the earth is sated from the fruit of Your work. 

14 You make the grass grow for the cattle, 

and herbage for man’s labor 

that he may get food out of the earth— 

27 All of them look to You 

to give them their food when it is due. 

God’s goodness is not limited to provision of food and drink. The Lord 
sustains the functioning of the world also: 

20 You bring on darkness and it is night, 

when all the beasts of the forests stir. 

21 The lions roar for prey, 

seeking their food from God. 

22 When the sun rises, they come home 

and couch in their dens. 

23 Man then goes out to his work, 

to his labor until the evening. 

All is unified in this seamless world that functions because of God’s 
continuous involvement therein. 

3 He sets the rafters of His lofts in the waters, 

makes the clouds His chariot, 
moves on the wings of the wind. 

4 He makes the wind His messengers, 

fiery flames His servants. 


8. W. Eichrodt, Theology of the Old Testament (trans. J.A. Baker; Phila¬ 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1969), II, p. 112. 
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5 He established the earth on its foundations, 

so that it shall never totter. 

6 You made the deep cover it as a garment; 

the waters stood above the mountains. 

7 They fled at Your blast, 

rushed away at the sound of Your thunder, 

8 —mountains rising, valleys sinking— 

to the place You established for them. 

9 You set bounds they must not pass 

so that they never again cover the earth. 

In 104.3-9 the passage from the heavenly to the earthly domains and 
the integration of the meteorological elements and the seas without a 
clear demarcation of the several domains also emphasize the inter¬ 
relatedness of all in a unitary, indivisible world. 

Genesis 1 is the obvious subtext of Psalm 104. The psalmist and ‘the 
Priestly writer of Gen 1 can unify the whole hierarchical structure of 
nature by making each constituent level issue from the divine creating 
word. All nature is an expression of the divine will... and in the divine 
activity the unity of nature rests.’ 9 God’s care for the world described in 
the psalm echoes God’s creation ‘in the beginning’. Each creature 
appearing on the earth at God’s word, in Genesis, finds a world already 
in place sufficient to fill that creature’s needs. 


4. Humanity-Nature-God 

4 When I behold Your heavens, the work of Your fingers, 

the moon and stars that You set in place, 

5 what is man that You have been mindful of him, 

mortal man that You have taken note of him, 

6 that You have made him little less than divine, 

and You have adorned him with glory and majesty; 

7 You have made him master over Your handiwork. 

You have laid the world at his feet, 

8 sheep and oxen, all of them, 

and wild beasts, too; 

9 the birds of the heavens, the fish of the sea, 

whatever travels the paths of the seas (Ps. 8.4-9). 

Psalm 8 is a prime poetic statement of the biblical notion of the world 

9. E.C. Rust, Nature and Man in Biblical Thought (London; Lutterworth Press, 
1953), p. 67. 
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and the ambivalent place humankind occupies in the world. The con¬ 
ception of humanity expressed in the Genesis 1 creation story clearly 
serves as the background of the Psalm 8 formulation as it does of Psalm 
104. The injunction in Gen. 1.28 to ‘fill the earth and master it; and rule 
the fish of the sea, the birds of the sky, and all the living things that 
creep on earth’ is reflected in the psalm’s enumeration of the several 
elements of nature, and their arrangement ‘according to the species 
which belong to each of them: domestic and wild land animals, crea¬ 
tures of the air and those inhabiting the sea’. 10 The verbal phrases used 
in Ps. 8.4-9 for God’s actions on behalf of humanity appear to exalt 
humanity to impressive heights: 

You have been mindful of him; 

You have taken note of him; 

You have made him a little less than divine; 

You adorned him with glory and majesty; 

You have made him master over Your handiwork; 

You have laid the world at his feet. 

A proper perspective, however, on the Psalter’s regard of humanity 
needs to consider this section of Psalm 8 in the light of the entire psalm 
and other relevant psalms as well. The opening verses of the psalm 
glorify God, the Creator. The starry heavens captivate the mind of the 
psalmist giving rise to a feeling of awe before the Lord. The nocturnal 
sky is splendid, but it is overpowering at the same time and leads 
ineluctably to a feeling of the insignificance of terrestrial humanity. A 
tension arises between overwhelming wonder before the Lord and 
awareness of the human nullity. Artur Weiser understood the 
sigificance of the context in approaching Ps. 8.5-9: 

For without the foregoing setting up of the religious signpost of humility 
in the sight of God vv. 5-8 could be understood—and this has been 
repeatedly done—as expressing merely delight in culture and as singing 
merely the praise of man... In spite of his insignificance man has been 
appointed by God to have dominion over the earth. 11 

The crucial ambiguity between the significance of the human beings 
and their nothingness must be borne in mind in any consideration of 
their place in the cosmic scheme of things. Parts of Psalm 8 and 


10. A. Weiser, The Psalms: A Commentary (OTL; Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1962), p. 145. 

11. Weiser, Psalms, p. 144. 
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Genesis 1 tell of the ascendancy of humanity over the rest of nature. As 
a counterbalance to the notion of human supremacy is the featuring of 
the lowliness of humanity vis-a-vis the Lord. A further corrective to an 
exaggerated view of the level of humankind is the many psalms that 
treat the cosmos and make no distinction between humans and non¬ 
human nature (some even omit references to humans entirely). 

Psalm 29 argues for the humility of humankind and against our too 
frequent tendency towards anthropocentrism. In a celebration of the 
powers of the Lord seen in a storm, the psalmist virtually ignores 
humans. The poet regards wondrous nature in itself, quite apart from 
humanity. 

Here as elsewhere the biblical writers presuppose that God has a relation 
to nature distinct from His relation to man, that nature has worth to God 
apart from its role in the Divine-human drama. 12 

Psalm 148 also looks upon all of nature as one undifferentiated whole. 13 
All elements are called upon to praise the Lord. Humans are just one 
among the many groups called. Included in the summons are natural 
elements, sea monsters, fire and hail, mountains and hills, creeping 
things and birds, and more. Distinction of place in the psalm is afforded 
to humans, however. They are invoked last in the series, which does 
confer a distinction as it does in the creation story in Genesis 1. The 
allusion to Genesis 1 also tempers this distinction by reminding human¬ 
kind of its dependence on God, a dependence shared with the rest of 
creation. The intertextual reference to the creation story implies the 
reason or justification for praising the Lord, that is, God created every¬ 
thing and therefore all are in God’s debt, from the first to the last. 

Psalm 104, in an extensive enumeration of God’s creatures, rehearses 
all the kindnesses the Lord continuously showers on all of them. Psalm 
104 also includes subtle unflattering implications for humans. Indeed, 
in Genesis 1 and in parts of Psalm 8 the human is depicted as the pin¬ 
nacle of creation. Ps. 104.24 states, however, 

How manifold are the things You have made O Lord; 

You have made them all with wisdom; 
the earth is full of Your creations. 


12. H.P. Santmire, Brother Earth: Nature, God and Ecology in Time of Crisis 
(New York: Thomas Nelson, 1970), p. 85, 

13. See below for a fuller discussion of Ps. 148. 
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There is no suggestion of humanity’s uniqueness here. God administers 
to the multifold creation, tending to the needs of each of the elements— 
the grand as well as the seemingly trivial. 

An intertextual allusion to Prov. 8.30 highlights a further insult to 
humanity. ‘You have made them all with wisdom’ (Ps. 104.24) recalls 
Prov. 8.30 which has personified Wisdom claim that even at the time of 
creation, ‘I was with Him as a confidant, a source of delight every day’. 
Wisdom certainly enjoyed a great distinction; she was at the side of 
God during the creation. To the chagrin of anthropocentric humanity, 
God had another darling. 

Psalm 104 strips faithful humans of any claim to unique status with 
God. Even the Leviathan, the sea monster represented in some biblical 
texts (Isa. 27.1; Ps. 74.13-14) as an adversary defeated by YHWH, is 
given preferred status. Moreover, God takes delight in the creation of 
the Leviathan: 'There go the ships, and Leviathan that you formed to 
sport with' (Ps. 104.26). The reason for God’s creation of the sea 
monster is that God takes joy in it! Humanity is not depicted as God’s 
delight in this psalm. In these passages non-human nature emerges 
somewhat closer to God than humans do. The hierarchy is different 
than what we conclude from Psalm 8, alone. 14 

Psalms, moreover, makes the equation of humanity with the animal 
kingdom explicit, which also puts humanity in its rightful place. 

As a hart longs for flowing streams, so... my soul (Ps. 42.1). 

You have made us like sheep for slaughter (Ps. 44.11). 

Man cannot abide in his pomp, 

he is like the beasts that perish (Ps. 49.12). 

Animals and natural phenomena (for example, sun, shade, light, rock, 
water, fire and wind) are, moreover, employed as vehicles in metaphors 
treating God and aspects of the divine. The use of these nature analo¬ 
gies to convey facets of the divine not only increases ways of regarding 
the divine, but also sheds light on the natural elements themselves. ‘If 
God is a rock or a mother eagle, e.g., rocks and mother eagles are 

14. Even the covenantal relationship that Israel has with God is not unique. 
After the flood, God establishes a covenant with nature. ‘And God said to Noah and 
to his sons with him, “I now establish My covenant with you and your offspring to 
come, and with every living thing that is with you—birds, cattle, and every wild 
beast as well—all that have come out of the ark, every living thing on earth” ’ (Gen. 
9.8 and then repeated four times: Gen. 12; 15; 16; 17). 
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reflective in some sense of who God is. That is to say, there are 
continuities between rocks and eagles and the reality of God.’ 15 The 
affinities between the natural elements and the divine elevate nature. 

5. Nature’s ‘Unnatural’ Behavior 

There are numerous examples in the Psalter of animals and inanimate 
objects from the natural realm acting as humans. Notice that it is 
always the Lord who is the animator of the natural phenomena. In 
every case of elements of nature acting out-of-character, or out-of¬ 
species, as it were, it is always ‘at the command of, or ‘in the presence 
of or some similar situation of subservience or obeisance to the Lord, 
for example: 

the earth and the foundations of the mountains shake and quake at the 
anger of the Lord (Ps. 18.8). 

the heavens declare the glory of God (Ps. 19.1). 

the gates lift up their heads 

so that the king of glory may come in (Ps. 24.7). 

Mount Zion will rejoice on account of Your [the Lord’s] judgments (Ps. 
48.12). 

God summons the heavens and earth for the trial of His people (Ps. 50.4). 
the heavens declare His [the Lord’s] righteousness (Ps. 50.6). 

Ps. 98.7-9 exhibits a nuance. 

Let the sea and all within it thunder, 
the world and all its inhabitants; 
let the rivers clap their hands, 
the mountains sing joyously together 
at the presence of the Lord, 
for He is coming to rule the earth. 

In these verses the psalmist calls on all of creation to praise the Lord 
and to celebrate God’s wondrous acts. Among the other elements of 
nature exulting in the Lord, the psalmist depicts the sea iym) resound¬ 
ing, and the rivers ( nhrwt ) clapping their hands. In the Ugaritic Ras 
Shamra tablets, Ym denotes both ‘sea’ and the god ‘Yarnin'. Similarly, 


15. T.E. Fretheim, ‘Nature’s Praise of God in the Psalms’, Ex Auditu 3 (1988), 

p. 22. 
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nhr means ‘river’ and is also an alternative name of the god ‘Yamm’. 
The Ras Shamra tablets portray Yamm and Nhr as powerful gods acting 
with a will of their own and as humans act. The Psalter, however, 
although making specific reference to the sea and the river, does so 
only in the course of its enumeration of other geographical features. 
Psalms obscures Yamm and Nhr in the passage and affords them no 
individuality whatsoever. Erstwhile gods, Yam and Nhr, in the Psalter, 
perform human-like acts in celebration of the Lord and ‘at the presence 
of the Lord, for He is coming to rule the earth’ (Ps. 98.9). 

Verses like this one can be explained as presenting desacralized 
mythological beings ‘dethroned and reduced to poetical figures. This is 
an act of demythologization, which may have a polemical tone.’ 16 

2 Save me, O God, 

for the waters have risen up to my neck. 

3 I sink in muddy depths and have no foothold; 

1 am swept into deep waters, 
and the flood carries me away. 

15 Let no flood carry me away, 
no abyss swallow me up, 
no deep close over me. 

35 Let sky and earth praise Him, 

the seas and all that move in them (Ps. 69). 

Schokel describes a related subtle compositional device in in the 
following words; 

In Ps. 69 danger is presented in the image of waters. It appears at the 
beginning of the long poem, reappears just before the middle and 
resounds as a faint echo towards the end. The danger of the waters is 
threatening at the beginning, is on the point of conquering in the middle 
of the poem, but at the end they are dominated and recognize God. 17 

Psalm 69, thus, presents us with further examples of animated nature 
vanquished by the Lord and demythologized. 18 


16. L. Alonso Schokel, A Manual of Hebrew Poetics (Subsidia Biblica, 11; 
Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1988), p. 125. Cf. M. Dahood, Psalms. II. Si- 
100: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary (AB, 17; Garden City, 
NY: Doubleday, 1979), p. 365. 

17. Alonso Schokel, Hebrew Poetics , p. 117. 

18. Dahood, Psalms, pp. 156, 160. 
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6. Projection of the Writers’ Sentiments 

Let the heavens rejoice and the earth be glad; 
let the sea and all within it thunder, 
the fields and all in them exult; 
then shall all the trees of the forest shout for joy 
at the presence of the Lord 
for He is coming to rule the earth (Ps. 96.11 -13). 

A different explanation of the unnatural actions of nature in these 
verses identifies the source of the actions in the poet and not in nature. 
The ascription of human behavior to the non-human natural elements is 
the result of the poet imagining that the inanimate is celebrating with 
the writer. The jubilation the psalmist feels at the accession of the Lord 
to the seat of judgment extends beyond the poet. The intensity of the 
emotion leads the psalmist to attribute to non-human nature the feelings 
the artist experiences. Inanimate nature does not properly experience 
emotions, but rather it is the poet who, in an excited state, credits nature 
with the feelings of human beings. 

John Ruskin explains that when one is strongly affected by emotion 
‘a falseness in all our impressions of external things’ may result.' 9 
Ruskin coined the phrase ‘pathetic fallacy’ to describe this falseness 
(hence, ‘fallacy’) in regard to feelings (hence, ‘pathetic’). The state of 
mind that admits this pathetic fallacy ‘is one in which the reason is 
unhinged by grief’ . 20 In Psalm 96, although the emotion is just the 
opposite of grief, the principle remains. Here, rapture causes the 
‘inaccurate’ vision as the inspired poet submits to overwhelming and 
irresistible forces. 

The portrayal of cosmic rejoicing is thus a proper outcome of the 
poet’s enrapture at the Lord’s kingship (v. 10). The psalmist sees the 
heavens, the earth, the sea, the fields and the trees exulting (vv. 11-13) 
no less than the families of peoples (v. 7). The psalmist externalizes his 
or her inner psychological state and applies that state to elements that 
do not conventionally undergo psychological experiences. 

The overwrought poet in the extremity of emotion attributes human 
feelings to the natural phenomena. The significant point is the extension 
and projection of the individual, human, mental atmosphere to the non¬ 
human domain. In Ps. 96.11-13, the psalmist magnifies and intensifies 

19. J. Ruskin, Modern Painters: By a graduate of Oxford, V.III (New York: 
John Wiley & Son, 1871), p. 159. 

20. Ruskin, Modem Painters, p. 159, 
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the exaltation of the Lord and the awe at the Lord’s accession. As the 
poet portrays the diverse cosmic constituents submitting to the same 
emotional forces that hold sway over the poet, the poet communicates 
how great the power of those forces is. Not only puny humans but 
cosmic elements, too, cannot but acclaim the Lord. 

In the closing lines of Psalm 65 there is another example of animated 
nature. The psalmist exults in the crowning of the year. The bounty of 
the harvest finds expression in the vivid depiction of the joy of the 
fields, hills, flocks and valleys. 

You crown the year with Your bounty; 

Your paths will drip fatness; 
the pasturelands will drip; 
the hills gird themselvs with joy. 

The meadows clothe themselves with flocks, 
the valleys dress themselves with grain; 
they shout; they sing for joy (Ps. 65.12-14). 

The psalmist has the luxurious growth on the hills, the lush vegetation 
in the valleys and the fertility of the usually bare wilderness drip 
fatness. The abundant flocks clothe the pastures, and the bounteous 
grain decks the valleys. 21 

This way of understanding animated nature identifies the source of 
the personification in the psychology of the poet. Akin to this mode of 
interpretation of nature acting unnaturally is the approach that identifies 
the source of the personification in the aesthetic ability of the artist. 


7. Aesthetic Depiction of Nature 

The heavens tell the glory of God, 

the firmament proclaims His handiwork. 

Day to day pours forth speech, 

night to night declares knowledge. 

There is no speech, 

there are no words, 
their voice is not heard. 


21. Interesting to note is the use of the verb ‘gird’ ( hgr ), here with the object 
‘joy’. Frequently the object of this verb is a weapon (e.g., Deut. 1.41; Judg. 18.11; 
1 Sam. 25.13; Ps. 45.4), or sackcloth for mourning (e.g., Isa. 15.3; Lam. 2.10; Ezek. 
7.18; Joel 1.8). The contrast to weapons points up the tranquil period of plenty that 
Ps. 65 celebrates while the distinction from sackcloth features the coming to life of 
the hills and valleys that earlier appeared dead. 
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Through all the earth their call went forth, 

And their words to the end of the world. 

For the sun He set a tent in them [the heavens], 

and it is like a bridegroom going forth from his chamber, 
rejoicing like a warrior to run his course. 

At the end of the heavens is his rising-place, 
and his circuit is to their edge, 
and nothing esapes his heat (Ps. 19.2-7). 

The following interpretation of Psalm 19 identifies the source of the 
personifications in the aesthetic ability of the poet. 22 The artist paints 
nature acting ‘out of character’, more as humans act than as nature is 
expected to act. Arresting personification tropes constitute the heart of 
the first part of the hymn. The poet creates a vividness with these 
figures that a prosaic formulation is unable to achieve. The heavens 
figuratively tell of the glory of God; and it is as if the firmament pro¬ 
claims God’s handiwork. Moreover, the trope portrays the day as pour¬ 
ing forth speech and the night as declaring knowledge, as it were. 

There is a wide chasm separating the approach characterized by the 
italicized words in the last paragraph and one that recognizes the verbs 
in the previous paragraph as properly assigned to the natural phe¬ 
nomena. The former ‘explains’ the aberrant behavior of nature as a 
literary device, that of personification. Kenneth L. Schmitz suggests 
that such an understanding precludes the study of the text in any deeper 
way. 23 

To use the language of poetic licence, literary figure or personification 
suggests that we are dealing with a fictive matter or a matter of some 
artificiality which does not in fact correspond with reality... In this 
designation of the literary figure one has closed off a number of inter¬ 
pretive possibilities. The depth of the text, its expressive thickness, is not 
given its full range. 24 

Schmitz would have us alter our style and technique in conformity 
with the religious literature of the Psalter that we are studying. Any 

22. There are abundant parallels to this psalm in the ancient Near Eastern sun- 
god literature. See N. Sarna, ‘Psalm XIX and the Near Eastern Sun-god literature’. 
Papers of the Fourth World Congress of Jewish Studies (Jerusalem: World Union 
of Jewish Studies, 1967), I, pp. 171-75. The comparative study, however, is not 
within the purview of the present investigation. 

23. K.L. Schmitz, ‘World and Word in Theophany’, Faith and Philosophy 1.1 
(1984), p. 56. 

24. Fretheim, ‘Nature’s Praise’, p. 22. 
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interpretation of nature’s behavior as ‘hyperbolic’ would then be im¬ 
possible in light of our altered stance. ‘These phenomena of nature pale 
beside His glory. No language can be original enough to be excessive, 
once it is interpreted from out of the eye of the storm itself.’ 25 

Both approaches, that of the projection of the poet’s psychological 
state and the aesthetic depiction of nature, understand the capacity for 
human-like action on the part of nature as not inherent in the natural 
domain but imposed upon it by the psalmist. 


8. Expression of Psychical Unity 

It is not necessary to ascribe the animation of nature wholly to the 
poet’s doing. It need not be attributed to the psalmists’ psychological 
states nor to their choices of literary devices. 

There is reason to assume that the ancient Hebrews believed in a psychic 
affinity between man and the celestial bodies. Thus, according to Job 
[38.7], the stars were not mere passive spectators when God created the 
world, but joined in that cosmic praise which nature renders to God, 
enjoying a position of beings provided with consciousness. 26 

A similar interpretation can be given to the apostrophe to all created 
things in Psalm 148. Not only does the psalmist address the animals 
and natural phenomena as one addresses a human being, but the 
psalmist further enjoins these animals and elements to celebrate the 
Lord as human beings do. 

Once God had created the world, he did not leave it on its own by 
withdrawing his providential guidance. He continues to rule over this 
universe [Ps. 104; 148.6] and provides for its best possible function [Ps. 
145.9]. It is natural, therefore, that the universe should share with 
mankind the duty of proclaiming God’s praises [Ps. 69.35]. 27 

The psychical functioning of non-human life and ‘inanimate’ nature 
integrates the cosmic phenomena in a common bond with humankind. 
‘To see the similar in the disparate is what leads the mind to the 
universal.’ 28 Psalms lifts the natural elements out of their abstract and 

25. Schmitz, ‘World and Word’, p. 58. 

26. L.I.J. Stadelmann, The Hebrew Conception of the World (AnBib, 39; Rome: 
Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1970), p. 94, 

27. Stadelmann, Hebrew Conception of the World, p. 7. 

28. S.A. Handelman, The Slayers of Moses: The Emergence of Rabbinic 
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objective thingness into a living and creative unity with humans. All of 
creation, humans, non-humans and things alike, share a creatureliness 
under God. 29 The repetition of the word kol, ‘all’ or ‘every’ no fewer 
than ten times in the course of the fourteen verses of Psalm 148 stresses 
this totality of creation—human and non-human alike. Moreover, all 
God’s creatures and creations are duty-bound to exalt their creator. 

The numerous elements invoked from all realms of the universe and 
the sequence of the references, too, shed light on the organization of the 
universe. At the outset the poet addresses celestial beings—angels, the 
Lord’s hosts, the sun, the moon, stars, heavens and the waters above the 
heavens; then the artist turns to the lower maritime realm—sea mon¬ 
sters and the oceans’ depths; then the psalmist invokes the atmospheric 
domain—fire, hail, snow, smoke and wind; next the biblical writer 
commands the terrestial range—mountains, hills, trees, animals, creep¬ 
ing things and birds; and finally the artist directs attention to those 
beings whom we consider properly capable of receiving such communi¬ 
cation and acting on it—humankind. The underlying theme is the unity 
of all creation. 

Following the multiple invitations to all components of the cosmos to 
acclaim the Lord, the poet adds grounds for the summons. One basis 
for the command is that the Lord’s ‘splendor covers heaven and earth ’ 
(148.13). This is a telling locution in a conspicuous place in the psalm. 
At the climax of the poem the summational meristic formula appears. 
‘Heaven and earth’ signifies totality and recalls the creation account of 
Genesis where this formula occurs as an envelope figure in Gen. 1.1 
and 2.4 (it also occurs in 2.1). The Genesis account, or some variation 
of it that was current at the time of the psalmist, is the obvious subtext 
of Psalm 148. 30 The psalm not only names many of the same creatures 
that are mentioned in Gen. 1.1-2.4, and not only names them in the 
same sequence as does Genesis, but inherent in the allusion to the 


Interpretation in Modern Literary Theory (Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1982), p. 22. 

29. There is in Ps. 148 an additional case of the attribution of characteristics 
that do not properly fit. Note v. 14, ‘He has exalted the horn of His people.' Here is 
a reversal. Animal traits are ascribed to the human. The thematic result, neverthe¬ 
less, is the same—the psalm underscores the unity among all creation. 

30. It is clear that there were other notions as to the manner in which the world 
and its elements came into being. See T.H. Gaster, ‘Cosmogony’, IDB, I. pp. 702ff. 
for other examples. 
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creation story is the justification for the expectation that the creatures, 
singly or in aggregate, hail the Lord. For it was at God’s word that they 
came into being, and they are to express their indebtedness in eternal 
adoration of God. 31 

The kinship of the entire cosmos finds expression in the Psalter in 
another example of nature acting as humans act. Whereas the figures 
cited above depict nature rhapsodizing the Lord as humankind does, the 
trope in Ps. 72.3 is different. 

O God, Your justice give to the king 

and Your righteousness to the son of the king. 

May he judge Your people with righteousness 
and Your poor with justice. 

May the mountains bring well-being for the people 
and the hills righteousness (Ps. 72.3). 

The animated mountains and hills are to bring blessings to the people. 
In such a depiction the natural elements transcend their inertness and 
serve as emissaries to the people on behalf of God. When the king 
merits the Lord’s blessings of justice (Ps. 72.1 and 2), ‘the earth itself 
participates in the positive relationship existing among God, king and 
people. Harmony and righteousness become part of all creation.’ 32 And 
all involved in that creation are made to share in the realm of undif¬ 
ferentiated action. 


9. Conclusion 

Nature and the natural world are indeed prominent themes in the 
Psalter. The present investigation has considered these themes from a 
new perspective. This study concentrated on the literary treatment of 
nature and notions about nature that arise from the various poetic tech¬ 
niques employed by the psalmists. The imagination of the artist is not 
arbitrary and fanciful in its portrayal of the world. The poets make pro¬ 
found pronouncements on reality and their actual literary techniques 
impart more than mere aesthetic flourishes. 


31. Cf. Ps. 33.8-9: ‘Let all the earth fear the lord; let all the inhabitants of the 
world dread Him. For He spoke and it was; He commanded and it endured.’ 

32. M.E. Tate, Psalms 51-100 (WBC, 20; Dallas, TX: Word Books, 1990), 
p. 223. 



HUMAN AND DIVINE WISDOM IN THE BOOK OF JOB 


Mayer I. Gruber 


At the end of the book of Job the LORD identifies with Job and rejects 
the claims of Job’s friends, who have argued continually that Job must 
accept responsibility for the multiple tragedies which befell him and his 
sons and daughters. Thus we read in Job 42.7-8: 

Now the LORD said to Eliphaz the Temanite, ‘I am angry at you and 
your two friends because you have not spoken rightly concerning me as 
has Job my devotee. Therefore, take for yourselves seven bulls and 
seven rams, and go to Job my devotee and offer up a burnt offering on 
behalf of [the three of] you. 1 Have Job my devotee pray 2 on your behalf. 

It is only because 3 I shall show deference to him 4 that I shall not do ill 
against you 5 because of your not speaking rightly concerning me as did 
my devotee Job.’ 

By means of this utterance both the LORD and the anonymous 

* lam deeply honored to have been asked by the editors to contribute a study 
in honor of Professor Cyrus H. Gordon, who taught me early on that one 
should aspire to combine world class scholarship with gentlemanly behavior and 
demeanor. An earlier version of this paper was presented at the annual meeting of 
the Israel Society of Biblical Research in Haifa in April 1989. 

1. The Hebrew text employs the plural. 

2. Taking the verb yitpallel as a jussive; see S.R. Driver and G.B. Gray, The 
Book of Job (ICC; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1921), p. 374. 

3. Heb. kVim\ see R. Gordis, The Book of Job: Commentary, New Translation 
and Special Studies (New York: Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1978), 
p. 494; see also C. van Leeuwen, ‘Die Partikel ’im’, OTS 18 (1973), p. 46; A. 
Aejmelaeus, ‘Function and Interpretation of ki in Biblical Hebrew’, JBL 105 
(1986), p. 201. 

4. M.I. Gruber, ‘The Many Faces of Hebrew nasa’panim “lift up the face”, 
ZAW 95 (1983), p. 254; this study has been republished in M.I. Gruber, The 
Motherhood of God and Other Studies (University of South Florida Studies in the 
History of Judaism, 57; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1992). 

5. Gruber, ‘The Many Faces’. 
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author 6 of the book of Job reject the claim of Eliphaz, who states the 
following in Job 4.7-8: 

Please recall who being innocent perished or where upright persons were 
cut off. In my experience 7 those who plow evil and sow trouble 8 reap 
just that. 9 

Unquestionably, the LORD and the anonymous author of the book of 
Job refer in Job. 42.7-8 also to the words of Bildad the Shuhite, who 
says in Job 8.20, ‘God will not spurn the innocent nor will he lend sup¬ 
port to 10 evildoers’. Likewise, the LORD and the anonymous author of 
the book of Job refer in Job. 42.7-8 to the claims of Zophar the 
Naamathite, who says the following in Job. 11.13-20: 

If you direct your heart aright and pray 11 to him. 

If you are holding on to 12 wrong behavior, get rid of it 

6. For the various views concerning the authorship and provenance of the 
book of Job see b. B. Bat. 14b-16b; see also the various modem commentaries and 
Bible dictionaries, s.v. ‘Job, Book of. 

7. Heb. ka' a $er ra’iti, lit., ‘as I have seen’; cf. the use of the verb ra’ah, ‘see’ 
in the meaning ‘to experience’ in Lam. 3.1; see M.I. Gruber, Aspects of Nonverbal 
Communication in the Ancient Near East (2 vols.; Studio Pohl, 12; Rome: Biblical 
Institute Press, 1980), II, p. 560 n. 2 

8. Heb. ‘amal\ the noun is employed in precisely this same nuance in Job in 
Job 11.16 quoted below; concerning the various nuances of this noun see R. Gordis, 
Kohleth: The Man and his Word (New York: Schocken Books, 3rd edn, 1968), pp. 
418-21. 

9. Heb. yiqs e ruhu. Note the singular accusative pronominal suffix, which 
indicates that our biblical poet here construes the two nouns ’awen and 'dmal as 
synonyms referring to a single reality; where, however, biblical poets use two or 
more nouns in parallelism or juxtaposition to refer to two or more distinct realities 
they will refer back to the plural objects or ideas using a plural pronoun; see M.I. 
Gruber, ‘The Meaning of Biblical Parallelism: A Biblical Perspective’, Prooftexts 
13 (1993), pp. 289-93; contrast R. Gordis, ‘Studies in the Relationship of Biblical 
and Rabbinic Hebrew’, in Louis Ginzberg Jubilee Volume (New York: American 
Academy for Jewish Research, 1945), pp. 184-86. 

10. Lit., ‘hold by the hand’; in the Ugaritic Aqhat Epic it is said to be a son’s 
obligation to hold by (the) hand an inebriated parent; see Gordon, UT 2 Aqht I, 
lines 31-32 and passim; cf. Isa. 51.18; see H.L. Ginsberg, ANET (3rd edn), p. 150 n. 
8; lending of support is described as ‘holding by (the) hand’ also in Job 4.3, q.v. 

11. Lit., ‘spread out your palms’, an anatomical idiomatic expression derived 
from a posture of petitional prayer, which asks the deity to fill the empty hands of 
the supplicant with love/material benefits; see the discussion in Gruber, Aspects of 
Nonverbal Communication, I, pp. 25-31. 
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sor that no iniquity abides in your tent. 

Then you will be able to disregard 13 any defect, 14 

and you will be steadfast and unafraid. 15 

Indeed you will forget [your] trouble, 

you will remember [it] like waters under the bridge. 16 

[Your] fate will arise more brightly than [the sun at] noon. 

[Your] darkness will be like the morning. You will be able to trust for 
there is hope. You will make your bed, 17 and you will lie down in 
safety. 

You will lie down without fear, and the multitude 18 will seek to appease 
you. 19 However, the wicked will cry their eyes out. Their refuge is 
lost, and their hope is sighing. 20 

It has often been suggested that the three friends of Job defend the 
standard biblical conception 21 according to which 


12. Heb. b e yad'ka, lit., ‘there is in your hand’; for ‘hand’ as a metaphor for 
posession in both Hebrew and Akkadian see S.M. Paul, Studies in the Book of the 
Covenant in the Light of Cuneiform and Biblical Law (VTSup, 18; Leiden: E.J. 
Brill, 1970), p. 66 and the literature cited there. 

13. Lit., ‘you will lift up your face from’; see Gruber, ‘The Many Faces’, 
p. 259. 

14. Heb. mum\ see Gruber, ‘The Many Faces’, p. 259 n. 32: ‘For the same 
thought expresed here by Zophar see Eliphaz’s prediction in Job 5.22: “You will 
laugh at plunder and famine, and you will be unafraid of the beast of the earth”. 
Perhaps Zophar’s and Eliphaz’s conviction that righteous people should ignore and 
even laugh at the disasters that plague others explains their inability to empathize 
with Job’s suffering.’ 

15. Translation from Gruber, ‘The Many Faces’, p. 259. 

16. Heb. kfmayim ‘ab e ru, lit., ‘waters (that) passed away’. 

17. Hebrew obscure; see the various commentaries, especially, Gordis, The 
Book of Job, p. 125; N.H, Tur-Sinai, The Book of Job: A New Commentary (Jeru¬ 
salem: Kiryath Sepher, rev. edn, 1967), p. 200. 

18. For rabbim ‘many’ in the sense of ‘the multitude’ (Gk. hoi polloi) see Isa. 
53.12; Mai. 2.6; Dan. 12.13; see H.L. Ginsberg, ‘The Oldest Interpretation of the 
Suffering Servant’, VT3 (1953), p. 402. 

19. Concerning hilldh pdnim, ‘appease - see Gruber, ‘The Many Faces’, p. 259 
n. 30. 

20. See Gruber, Aspects, I, p. 398. 

21. See below, nn. 31-34. 
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Transgressors shall all 2 ' be destroyed; 
the posterity 23 of the wicked shall be cut off. 

The deliverance of the virtuous is from the LORD, 
who is their refuge 24 in time of trouble (Ps. 37.38-39). 

The same allegedly standard or orthodox biblical perspective is 
reflected in Jer. 17.7-8: 

Blessed is the man 25 who trusts in the LORD. 

The LORD will be his source of trust. 

He shall be like a tree planted near water, 
which sends forth its roots near a stream. 

It does not suffer 26 when summer 27 arrives. 

Its leaves are always green. 

It does not worry in a year of drought, 
and it does not cease to produce fruit. 

It is the very same supposedly orthodox biblical theodicy which is 
reflected also in Isa. 58.7-8: 

If when you see the naked, you clothe him 
and you do not ignore your kin, 28 

then shall the light of your happiness 29 break through like dawn 

22. Heb. yahdaw ; see the discussion in M. Gruber, ‘Commentary on Ps. 37.38’, 
in N.M. Sarnah (ed), Psalms. I. Olam ha-Tanakh (Tel Aviv: Davidson-Ittai, 1995), 
p. 169 (in Hebrew). 

23. Heb. ’ah a rit\ see C.A. Briggs and E.G. Briggs, The Book of Psalms (ICC; 
2 vols.; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1906), I, p. 332. 

24. Heb. ma’uzam; see the discussion in M. Gruber, ‘Commentary on Ps. 
37.38’, in Sarnah (ed.). Psalms, I, p. 169 (in Hebrew). 

25. Heb. geber, which can only mean ‘man’ (not ‘person’ of either sex) as in 
Job 3.3: ‘a man-child [geber] is conceived’; see the discussion in M.I. Gruber, ‘The 
Motherhood of God in Second Isaiah’, RB 90 (1983), p. 358 n. 22; this study has 
been republished in Gruber, The Motherhood of God and Other Studies ; the parallel 
to Job 3.3 in Jer. 20.15 employs the expression ben zdkar ‘a male child’. 

26. Heb. yir'e , a defective form of yir’eh ‘see, experience’; see the discussion 
in n. 7; see also W. McKane, Jeremiah, Part I (ICC; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1986), p. 391; note, however, that the parallelism, the consonantal text, as well as 
LXX, Vulgate and Peshitta all suggest the meaning ‘fear’. 

27. Heb. horn; the same term for ‘summer’ is found also in Gen. 8.22. 

28. Heb. basar, the term denotes ‘kin’ also in Lev. 18.6. q.v. 

29. Heb. ’dr e kd, lit., ‘your light’ is here employed both in a simile, which 
directly compares the ‘light’ in question to the light of daybreak, and in a metaphor 
to mean ‘your happiness’; other instances of Heb. 'or in the sense ‘happiness’ are 
found in Isa. 49.6 and Ps. 97.11; see Gruber, Aspects, II, p. 562 n. 2. 
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and your healing spring up quickly. 

Your Vindicator will march before you. 

The Glory of the LORD will be your rear guard. 30 

In the light of passages such as these, many of the most prominent 
biblical scholars such as S.R. Driver, 31 Robert Gordis, 32 M. Tsevat, 33 
and R.N. Whybray 34 have seen in the book of Job a revolutionary docu¬ 
ment written by an unconventional Israelite, who challenged the ortho¬ 
dox point of view set forth, as it were, by the three above-quoted pas¬ 
sages from the books of Psalms, Jeremiah and Isaiah as well as by the 
words of Eliphaz, Bildad and Zohar in the book of Job. As we shall see, 
however, one of the central messages of the book of Job from 
beginning to end is that Job’s point of view, which, in the end, is 
supported by God in Job 42, is the traditional and authentic Torah of 
God and Israel, while the rantings of Job’s three friends represent 
human wisdom or Gentile wisdom, which, from a biblical point of 
view, is inferior to divine wisdom. 

Sooner or later enlightened people who wish to understand the book 
of Job as a work of religious literature and not simply as a corpus of 
parallelisms, hapax legomena, references to Canaanite mythology 
and what-have-you will accept the arguments of N.H. Tur-Sinai 35 and 
H.L. Ginsberg 36 that throughout the book of Job the tragic hero relies 
on the words of a divine being (that is, angel), who in a nocturnal 

30. Cf. Tanakh: A New Translation of the Holy Scriptures (Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society, 1985). 

31. Driver and Gray, The Book of Job, p. lxix. 

32. R.M. Gordis, The Book of God and Man (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1965), pp. 11,48-52. 

33. M. Tsevat, ‘The Meaning of the Book of Job’, HUCA 37 (1966), pp. 73- 
106, especially pp. 91-92, 101-102. 

34. R.N. Whybray, Two Jewish Theologians: Job and Ecclesiastes (Hull: 
University of Hull, 1980), p. 4; so also S. Spiegel, ‘Noah, Daniel and Job’, in Louis 
Ginzberg Jubilee Volume, p. 334; contrast, however, M.H. Pope, ‘Job, Book of, 
IDB, II, p. 922; contrast also H.H. Rowley, Job (Century Bible, NS; London: 
Nelson, 1970), p. 18. 

35. Tur-Sinai, The Book of Job: A New Commentary, pp. 88-92, 248-51, 376- 
77. 

36. H.L. Ginsberg, ‘Job the Patient and Job the Impatient’, in Congress 
Volume: Rome 1968 (VTSup, 17; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1969), pp. 88-111, especially 
pp. 95-107; contrast Y. Hoffman, Blemished Perfection: The Book of Job in its 
Context (Biblical Encyclopedia Library, 12; Jerusalem: Bialik Institute, 1995), 
p. 245 (in Hebrew). 
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dream (Job 4.13) revealed to Job the divine wisdom. The three argu¬ 
ments for this understanding of the book of Job are as follows: (a) in 
Job 6.10 Job says, ‘I have not concealed the words of the divine being’, 
which means, ‘I have revealed to you the words of the angel’; 37 (b) in 
Job 5.1 Eliphaz makes fun of Job’s reliance upon the words of a divine 
being when Eliphaz says, ‘Just call—see if anyone answers you! To 
whom of the “holy beings” can you turn?’; 38 and (c) in Job 15 Eliphaz 
again makes fun of Job’s reliance upon the words of a divine being in 
the dream vision in which it was revealed to Job: ‘How can a mortal be 
judged righteous, a spawn of woman accounted just? If he disapproves 
of his sacred abode, if the very skies are not pure in his sight, how 
much less a thing loathed and detested, man who drinks godlessness 
like water’ (Job 15.14-16; cf. Job 4.8; 25.4-6). 

Interestingly, the words construed by Tur-Sinai and Ginsberg as a 
defense of Job against the charge that he brought upon himself his 
suffering, are the words invoked by Jews throughout the world on the 
Jewish New Year and Day of Atonement in the medieval hymn 
Unetaneh Toqeph , in which, anticipating Tur-Sinai’s and Ginsberg’s 
exegesis of Job, the payyetan 39 suggests that precisely because neither 
angels nor humans are capable of unblemished virtue, it is incumbent 
upon God to deal kindly with them: 

The great shofar is wounded; a gentle whisper is heard; the angels, 
quaking with fear, declare: ‘The day of judgment is here to bring the 
hosts of heaven to justice! Indeed, even they are not guiltless in thy 
sight. 40 All mankind passes before thee like a flock of sheep.’ 41 

Like Job himself in Tur-Sinai’s and Ginsberg’s exegesis of the book 
of Job, the Jews invoke the angels to suggest that while they, like the 
angels, are not free of sin, they certainly do not deserve to suffer for 
they, like Job, have behaved as reasonably well as God has a right to 
expect. 

Assuming for the sake of argument that the author of the medieval 

37. Ginsberg, ‘Job the Patient’, p. 99. 

38. Ginsberg, ‘Job the Patient’, p. 99. 

39. For a survey and evaluation of the various views concerning the authorship 
and provenance of this liturgical poem see M. Arzt, Justice and Mercy (New York: 
Holt, Rhinehart & Winston, 1963), pp. 167-68. 

40. This clause is based upon Job 15.15, which is quoted below. 

41. P. Birnbaum (trans.). High Holyday Prayer Book (New York: Hebrew 
Publishing Co., 1951), p. 361. 
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hymn Unetaneh Toqeph and Tur-Sinai and Ginsberg have rightly 
exegeted the dream vision as a defense of Job rather than an attempt to 
suggest, God forbid, that he in his guilt brought deserved suffering 
upon himself and his children, let us go one step further and see the full 
implications of the book of Job’s portrayal of Job as a person who 
relies upon divine wisdom and of the friends as persons who rely upon 
human wisdom which is acquired from experts or personal experi¬ 
ence. 42 

It goes without saying that Job belongs to biblical wisdom litera¬ 
ture. 43 Y. Kaufmann argued that biblical wisdom literature—Proverbs, 
Job and Ecclesiastes—represents a teaching which is for all humankind 
without any Israelite national background. 44 Even stronger are the 
words of Michael Fox in his seminal study, ‘The Conception of Divin¬ 
ity in Didactic Wisdom Literature’: ‘Essentially one should view Israel¬ 
ite wisdom as one branch of a single international literature, whose 
main exemplar is [ancient] Egyptian wisdom literature’. 45 

It should be observed, however, that Fox immediately admits that 
there are two main differences between biblical wisdom and the 
Egyptian literature of instruction ( sboyet ). These are that (a) the special 
emphasis on the opposites—wicked and righteous, fool and wise—is 
unique to Israelite wisdom; (b) only in Israelite wisdom is there a dis¬ 
cussion concerning the concept of wisdom. 46 Moreover, he admits that 
the fundamental concept in Egyptian instruction literature {sboyet), 
which is ma’at, is not to be identified with ‘wisdom’ in biblical wisdom 
literature. 47 

42. See Ginsberg, ‘Job the Patient’, pp. 95-98. 

43. See the entries on ‘wisdom, wisdom literature’, in the various biblical 
dictionaries; see also R.N. Whybray, The Intellectual Tradition in the Old 
Testament (BZAW, 135; Berlin: W. deGruyter, 1974), p. 70; contrast E.M. Good, 
In Turns of Tempest: A Reading of Job (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1990), 

pp. 10-11. 

44. Y. Kaufmann, The Religion of Israel (abridged and trans. M. Greenberg; 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960), p. 323. 

45. M. Fox, ‘The Conception of Divinity in Didactic Wisdom Literature’, Beer 
Sheva 1 (1973), p. 162 (in Hebrew); see also N. Shupak, Where can Wisdom be 
Found? The Sage’s Language in the Bible and in Ancient Egyptian Literature 
(OBO, 130; Fribourg, Switzerland: University Press; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1993), especially, pp. 337-54. 

46. Fox, ‘The Conception of Divinity’, p. 162. 

47. Fox, ‘The Conception of Divinity’, p. 163; Cf. Shupak, Where can Wisdom 
be Found?, pp. 342-48. 
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R.B.Y. Scott went so far as to claim that Hebrew Scripture itself 
admits that the background of biblical wisdom is international and that 
the truth of this assertion is obvious in light of the growing body of 
knowledge concerning the literatures of the peoples of the ancient Near 
East. 48 Scott attempts to prove the truth of this assertion on the basis of 
such biblical passages as 1 Kgs 5.10-11; Gen. 41.8; Isa. 19.11-12; Jer. 
49.7; Obad. 1.8; Ezek. 27.8-9; 28.3-5; Est. 1.3; Dan. 1.20. 

W.G. Lambert in his introduction to his Babylonian Wisdom 
Literature pointed out, however, that the Babylonian and Assyrian 
concept nemequ is completely different from the Hebrew concept of 
wisdom ( hokmah ), for nemequ generally refers to skill in magic or cult, 
while Hebrew hokmah refers primarily to the skill of cultivating moral 
behavior. 49 Moreover, Lambert points out that the Babylonians had no 
concept of wisdom literature. Rather, Lambert admits, he put together 
between the covers of his Babylonian Wisdom Literature a collection of 
writings which deal with subjects similar to those dealt with in biblical 
wisdom liteature. 50 In other words, the claim that biblical wisdom 
literature is part of an international literature is false. Moreover, Scott’s 
claim that the Hebrew Bible acknowledges that the background of 
Israelite wisdom is international is the opposite of what, rightly or 
wrongly, the Hebrew Bible states and restates. 

What can be said is that in the three ancient cultures of Egypt, Israel 
and Mesopotamia as in many, many other places the literatures reflect 
the universal problem, which bothered the author of the book of Job, 
namely, the problem of the innocent sufferer. This problem is, of 
course, reflected in the popular proverb found in the book of Jeremiah 
and in the book of Ezekiel: ‘The parents 51 ate sour grapes, and the chil¬ 
dren’s teeth are set on edge’. It is clear from Ezek. 18.2 that the back¬ 
ground for this utterance is the sense that the impending disaster of the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the exile of the Judeans is a punishment, 
which Ezekiel’s generation does not deserve. Ezekiel’s contemporaries 

48. R.B.Y. Scott, ‘Wisdom Literature’, EncJud, XVI, p. 588. 

49. W.G. Lambert, Babylonian Wisdom Literature (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1967), p. 1. 

50. Lambert, Babylonian Wisdom Literature. 

51. Heb. ' abot; see the discussion in M.I. Gruber, ‘Women in the Cult accord¬ 
ing to the Priestly Code’, in I. Neusner, B.A. Levine and E.S. Frerichs (eds.), 
Judaic Perspectives on Ancient Israel (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1987), p. 46 n. 
36; this study has been republished in Gruber, The Motherhood of God and Other 
Studies. 
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utter the proverb because they sincerely believe that they are being 
made to suffer because of the apostasy of the Judeans during the reigns 
of Manasseh and Amon. It is well known that Ezekiel fought against 
this point of view. According to Ezekiel, the Judeans of his time are 
about to be punished not for the evils of a previous generation but 
because of their own shortcomings. 52 

Ezekiel’s contemporary, Jeremiah, on the other hand, claims as 
follows in Jer. 31.29: 

In the future 53 people will no longer say, ‘Parents ate sour grapes and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge’; rather each one will die in retribution 
for his own sin; as for the person who eats sour grapes, his teeth will be 
set on edge. 

Jeremiah here indicates that in the pre-eschatological world in which 
we live people do suffer undeservedly while persons who deserve to 
suffer are not always punished. In the future, however, says Jeremiah, 
there will be justice, which is to say that the virtuous will be rewarded 
while the wicked will receive the punishment due them. 

It is amazing to note that each and every one of the biblical texts 
cited by Scott in support of his claim that biblical wisdom is and sees 
itself as part of an international wisdom proves in fact one essential 
thesis common to Pentateuchal narrative, prophecy, wisdom and apoca¬ 
lypse: the wisdom of the Gentiles is human and inferior while Israelite 
wisdom is divine and superior. 

For example, Gen. 41.8 reports as follows: 

In the morning, he [Pharaoh] was upset, and he summoned all the magi¬ 
cians of Egypt and all her wise people; and Pharaoh told them his 
dreams, but none could interpret them for Pharaoh. 

When, on the assumption that Joseph is more competent as an 
interpreter of dreams than the Egyptian sages, Pharaoh asks Joseph to 
interpret the Pharaonic reveries, Joseph himself emphasizes, ‘Not 1! 
God will see to Pharaoh’s welfare’ (Gen. 41.14). Ultimately, Pharaoh 
himself is portrayed by the Pentateuchal narrative as concurring in the 
judgment that it is the divine source of Joseph’s sagacity that puts him 
in a class apart from the Egyptian sages: ‘Since God has made all this 


52. See Ezek. 14.12-20; 18; 33.12-20. 

53. Heb. bayydmtm hahem, lit., ‘at that time’, a functional equivalent of 
b e ’ah a rit hayyamim. 
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known to you, there is none so discerning and wise as you’ (Gen. 
41.39). 

The clear implication of this narrative is that divine wisdom is 
superior to the most highly developed human wisdom, and it enables 
the miserable Hebrew slave to succeed in matters in which the most 
highly trained and experienced professionals fail. The same idea recurs 
in each and every instance in the Hebrew Bible where an Israelite sage 
is compared to a Gentile sage. In 1 Kgs 5.9-14 it is asserted that the 
wisdom of Solomon is a heavenly gift. Consequently, Solomonic wis¬ 
dom is superior even to that of the sages of Egypt and the Kedemites. 54 

The contrast between superior divine wisdom and inferior human 
wisdom derived from education or experience is found not only in 
biblical texts which compare unfavorably the experts employed by the 
Babylonian and Egyptian imperial administration to the leaders of the 
lowly Israelites/Jews, but also in biblical texts, which compare 
unfavorably Israelites/Jews who rely upon education and experience to 
those Israelites/Jews whose wisdom is the product of a direct line to 
God. Typical of this latter phenomenon are Isa. 5.21; 10.13; 31.1-3. 
Especially noteworthy is Isa. 29.13-14 where we read as follows: 

My Lord said: 

‘Because that people has approached [Me] with its mouth 
And honored Me with its lips. 

But has kept its heart far from Me, 

And its worship of Me has been 
A commandment of humans, learned by rote— 

Truly, I shall further baffle that people 
With bafflement upon bafflement; 

And the wisdom of its wise shall fail. 

And the prudence of its prudent shall vanish.’ 

Further examples of the contrast between human wisdom and divine 
wisdom are found in Jer. 4.22; 8.8-9 while the most famous example of 
this contrast is, perhaps, Jer. 9.22-23: 

Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom... 

But only in this should one glory: 

In his earnest devotion to Me. 

As Whybray points out, 55 Deut. 4.6 and Deuteronomy 32 both assert 

54. On the Kedemites and their reputed wisdom in biblical sources see H.L. 
Ginsberg, ‘Kedemites’, EncJud, X, p. 865. 

55. Whybray, The Intellectual Tradition in the Old Testament, pp. 87-88. 
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that the true wisdom is the LORD’S instruction, compared to which 
Gentile wisdom is inferior. Hence, it is possible to declare unequivo¬ 
cally that the books of Genesis and Deuteronomy and the book of 
Kings and the three prophetic books of Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel all 
reflect a negative evaluation of wisdom which is knowledge based upon 
experience and the teaching of experts. It is difficult, therefore, to 
accept the widely held view that the views of Eliphaz, Bildad and 
Zophar, which are grounded in personal experience and ‘a command¬ 
ment of men learned by rote’ (Isa. 29.13), represent the authoritative 
orthodox Judaism of any period in the history of Israel/Judaism. Job 
himself asks a long and involved and highly embroidered rhetorical 
question in Job 28. The sum and substance of this question is found in 
Job 28.12, ‘Now as for wisdom, where may it be found // and where is 
the location of sagacity?’ Ultimately, Job answers his own question in 
Job 28.23-28: 

God understands the way to it; 

He knows its source... 

And he said to humankind: 

‘Look! Devotion to the Lord 56 is wisdom 

while ethical behavior 57 is sagacity.’ 

Of course, this utterance brings us back to Job 1-2 in which it is 
asserted three times that Job is ‘devoted to the Lord and ethical in 
behavior’, which is to say a person in whose life true wisdom is 
concretized. The selfsame idea, namely, that true wisdom is the divine 
wisdom, is reflected in the Pentateuch, the early and later Prophets and 
in Esther and Daniel. It is reflected also in the biblical book of Proverbs 
from beginning to end: 

Do not be wise in your own eyes; obey the LORD and behave ethically 
(Prov. 3.7). 

The beginning of wisdom is obedience to the LORD (Prov. 9.10). 

There is neither wisdom nor sagacity nor counsel that can prevail against 
the Lord (Prov. 21.30). 58 


56. Heb. yir'at donay , traditionally, ‘fear of the Lord’; see M.I. Gruber, ‘Fear, 
Anxiety, and Reverence in Akkadian, Biblical Hebrew and Other Semitic 
Languages’, VT 40 (1990), pp. 411-22; this study has been republished in Gruber, 
The Motherhood of God and Other Studies ; see also the discussion of this term in 
Gordis, The Book of Job, pp. 538-39. 

57. Heb. sur tnera ', lit., ‘eschewing evil’; see Gordis, The Book of Job, p. 539. 

58. Shupak ( Where can Wisdom be Found?, p. 347) holds that both biblical and 
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Here in the book of Proverbs we find that very same message that we 
met in Isaiah, Jeremiah and which is alluded to also in Ezek. 27.8-9, 
namely, that divine wisdom is supreme while human wisdom is 
worthless. It is contrary to this idea found throughout the Hebrew Bible 
that Eliphaz, Bildad and Zophar rely upon human wisdom derived from 
experience and education. Eliphaz, for example, states in Job 5.27: 
‘Look; we have investigated this; it is so; listen to this, and know for 
yourself. Likewise, in Job 8.8-10 Bildad declares, 

Ask an earlier generation, and give heed to the insight of their parents— 
for we ourselves are mere yesterday, and we know nothing. In fact, our 
days on earth are a shadow. Surely, they will teach you and guide you, 59 
and they will produce words from their respective throats. 60 

Eliphaz speaks similarly in Job 15.17-19 while in 20.2-3 Zophar 
asserts, ‘It is a spirit bom of my intellect that makes me reply [to you]’. 

Accordingly, it should be understood that when Job attacks his 
friends’ reliance upon human sagacity in Job. 12.2-3, 11-14; 13.1-13 he 
is not attacking an orthodox belief that claims that whoever suffers 
deserves to suffer and that whoever enjoys bodily health and material 
success is certainly virtuous and deserving. After all, if Job actually 
carried on a symposium with intelligent people, certainly they knew 
what can be learned from the story of Cain and Abel (Gen. 4.1-16), 
namely, the simple truth of which Jeremiah the Prophet spoke when he 
asserted, ‘The way of the wicked prospers... the workers of treachery 
are at ease’ (Jer. 12.1). 

The problem is that most people, even professors of theology and 
clergy and helping professionals, often forget the fact that the latter 
assertion of Jeremiah summarizes a great deal of everyday human 
experience. As Koheleth says, ‘The sagacity of a victim of misfortune 


Egyptian wisdom ‘at first...focused on the human individual and his daily affairs 
and only later became theological and identifiable with “the fear of God” ’. See, 
however, Shupak, Where can Wisdom be Found?, p. 419 n. 29, and contrast M.V. 
Fox, ‘Aspects of the Religion of the Book of Proverbs’, HUCA 39 (1968), pp. 55- 
69 and D.F. Morgan, Wisdom in the Old Testament Traditions (Atlanta: John Knox, 
1981), pp. 60, 144-45, 152. 

59. Heb. yoruka. yd 'nTrit lak. These two synonyms for ‘instruct, render judicial 
decision’ are juxtaposed also in Deut. 17.11. 

60. Concerning leb in the meaning ‘throat’ see Ginsberg, ‘Job the Patient’, p. 
97; idem , ‘Lexicographical Notes’, in Hebraische Wortforschung (VTSup, 16; 
Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1967), p, 80. 
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is held in contempt’ (Eccl. 9.15). It is commonplace to say of people 
who lost their wealth through the failure of a bank or a stock market 
crash, of people who lost their job, of people recently divorced from 
their spouses or even of people suffering from a malignant disease that 
they brought it upon themselves: they must have mismanaged their 
money; they must have performed poorly on the job; they must have 
smoked, not eaten properly, and/or failed to seek psychiatric help for an 
emotional problem, which caused their immune system to shut down. 61 

Now comes the book of Job and teaches us that all of these typical 
reactions, by which people marginalize the victim and thereby fend off 
the horrible truth that disaster can strike anyone at any time and without 
warning, are not only wrong and inconsiderate responses but something 
much worse. The book of Job asserts that such typical responses to 
disaster represent the pseudo-wisdom of the idolatrous counselors of 
Nebuchadnezzar as against the divine wisdom bestowed upon Daniel or 
that of the idolatrous magicians at the court of Pharaoh as against the 

61. On the tendency to blame victims of rape for what has befallen them see 
passim in S. Brownmiller, Against our Will: Men, Women and Rape (New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1975); for the similar tendency to blame the victims of the Nazi 
holocaust, childhood sexual abuse and almost every other form of violence see 
J. Herman, Trauma and Recovery: The Aftermath of Violence; from Domestic 
Abuse to Political Terror (New York: Basic Books, 1992). I can now no longer 
count the number of highly educated persons—most of whom never met my late 
wife Judith—who upon being told that she died of an extremely rare form of 
pancreatic cancer immediately responded with, ‘It must have been brought on by 
her failure to seek psychiatric help for a deep-seated emotional problem’. See next 
note. It is beyond human capacity to know the precise reasons why some smokers, 
overeaters, and so on, seem to pay for their vices and other do not. It is both wrong¬ 
headed and rude to blame victims for their suffering. This is not to say that one 
should not discourage smoking or that one should not encourage good nutrition. 
Often, good health habits result in good health. Similarly, biblical texts such as Ps. 
37.38-39; Jer. 17.7-8; and Isa. 58.7-8, all quoted above, contend that virtuous 
behavior also has its material rewards. The difference between these exhortations to 
virtuous behavior and the similar implications of some of Job’s friends’ utterances 
is the context. It is simply rude and insensitive to talk about the latest findings 
concerning the ill effects of smoking in the house of mourning for a person who has 
just expired from lung cancer. Job’s friends’ speculations as to the cause of their 
friend’s ill fortune are even worse. Their behavior is quite commonplace in every 
generation, but it does not constitute any sort of orthodox religion. Precisely 
because such behavior is so ubiquitous Holy Scripture seems to have seen fit to 
devote one of the largest books of the Bible to such behavior and what the victim 
and even God, as it were, have to say about it. 
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divine wisdom bestowed upon Joseph. The book of Job asserts that the 
conventional wisdom, which blames all victims—be they the battered 
women in Jerusalem in the 1990s or the battered Jewish nation in Nazi- 
occupied Europe and North Africa during the Second World War—is 
the pseudo-wisdom typical of Egypt and the Kedemites as against the 
divine wisdom reflected in the judicial decisions of King Solomon and 
in the oracles of Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 

The divinely inspired sage who composed the book of Job succeeded, 
inter alia, in demonstrating two important truths. First, a person who 
denies the twin ubiquitous realities of undeserved suffering and 
undeserved prosperity may well be perceived not only as sagacious but 
also as an orthodox Jew; such a person, although portrayed in the book 
of Job as a Kedemite—a member of the people whose wisdom was 
inferior to the divine wisdom of Solomon—may well be an observant 
Jew, a highly educated man or woman and possessed of unusual 
powers of verbal self-expression. Secondly, even though such people 
may be talented and even though their verbal argumentation may sound 
convincing, they must be put in their place; they must be told straight¬ 
forwardly that their views, which are based upon personal experience 
and the teachings of learned individuals of former generations, are con¬ 
trary to the views of Torah. 

In fact, the inspired author of the book of Job already made this last 
point clear in Job. 1.3, ‘That man [Job] was greater than all the 
Kedemites’, an utterance which, of course, should remind Bible readers 
of 1 Kgs 5.9-10: ‘God gave Solomon wisdom and discernment in great 
measure, with understanding as great as the number of grains of sand 
on the seashore. Solomon’s wisdom was greater than the wisdom of all 
the Kedemites and than all the wisdom of the Egyptians.’ It is possible 
that when one begins reading the book of Job for the first time or even 
for the thousandth time one is like a person who reads the story of the 
binding of Isaac as though it were a detective story. Readers must put 
out of their minds the happy ending and wait to find out whether or not 
Isaac will be slaughtered or replaced at the last minute by a pre-ordered 
ram. It is possible, indeed, that when one begins reading or rereading 
the book of Job one does not know in respect of what Job is said to be 
greater than all the Kedemites. Since, however, the Kedemites are 
known for their wisdom, God’s vindication of Job’s God-given wisdom 
at the expense of the supposed sagacity of his Kedemite friends is a less 
than subtle reiteration of an idea played out throughout the symposium 
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in Job 4-31, namely, that Job’s assertion that people do suffer 
undeservedly and deserve empathy is part of the divine wisdom to be 
contrasted with the typically Kedemite human wisdom which blames 
the victim and seeks to overcome the latter’s suffering by offering a 
course in self-improvement. 62 


62. The veritable guru of latter-day spiritual descendants of Eliphaz, Bildad and 
Zophar is a surgeon named B.S. Siegel. See his Love, Medicine and Miracles (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1986) and Peace, Love and Healing (New York: Random 
House, 1990), both of which were sent to my late wife for deathbed reading. I 
attempt to deal empathetically with both Eliphaz and co. and their latter-day 
spiritual descendants in my forthcoming article, ‘Three Failed Dialogues from the 
Biblical World’. 



IS THE BOOK OF NEHEMIAH A TRANSLATION FROM ARAMAIC? 


David Marcus 


The suggestion that parts of the books of Ezra and Nehemiah were 
translations from Aramaic was made some twenty years ago by Frank 
Zimmermann, 1 but did not gain much acceptance. 2 In my work as 
editor of Ezra-Nehemiah for the new Biblica Hebraica Quinta project, 3 
I have had occasion to examine Zimmermann’s thesis from a closer 
perspective, and I believe that his thesis may have more credibility than 
has previously been thought. I will offer supporting evidence for 
Zimmermann’s thesis from external considerations, from internal 
examination of the language of the book and from the Peshitta. 

As far as external considerations are concerned there are three factors 
which support the thesis that the book of Nehemiah might have been 
originally written in Aramaic. First, it is widely believed that the Jews 
who returned from Babylonia during the Persian period spoke Aramaic, 
and, according to Naveh and Greenfield, the fact that it was necessary 
to translate the law into Aramaic ‘bears witness to the widespread use 
of Aramaic among the Jews of Jerusalem during this period’. 4 Sec¬ 
ondly, there is the fact that parts of the book of Ezra are actually extant 
in Aramaic. If parts of the book were written in Aramaic, then there 
may have been a time when other parts were also written in Aramaic, 
but were later translated. The non-translated Aramaic parts were left to 

1. Biblical Books Translated from the Aramaic (New York: Ktav, 1975), 
pp. 141-65. 

2. See especially the reviews of D.J. Harrington in CBQ 37 (1975), pp. 439- 
40; of B.B. Levy in JBL 95 (1976), pp. 478-79; and of S.P. Brock in JSS 22 (1977), 
pp. 97-98. 

3. Sponsored by the German Bible Society, Stuttgart. 

4. J. Naveh and J.C. Greenfield, ‘Hebrew and Aramaic in the Persian Period’, 
in W.D. Davies and L. Finkelstein (eds.). The Persian Period (Cambridge History 
of Judaism, 1; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1984), p. 119. 
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illustrate the authenticity of the official correspondence of the Persian 
empire, which used Aramaic as its lingua franca. 5 Since, in antiquity, 
the books of Ezra and Nehemiah were considered as one book, 6 it is 
reasonable to assume that the second part of the book, known to us as 
the book of Nehemiah, was, like the book of Ezra, also originally 
written in Aramaic. The third supporting factor that the books were 
originally written in Aramaic is the fact that the books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah do not have a Targum. A possible reason for this is that if 
the books were written in Aramaic there would have been no need for 
an Aramaic translation. It should be noted that another biblical book 
which does not have a Targum is the book of Daniel and it, too, is the 
only other biblical book which contains a substantial amount of 
Aramaic, and whose Hebrew sections have also been considered by 
many scholars to have been a translation from an original Aramaic. 

Because of the relative lateness of the book of Nehemiah, it is to be 
expected that the book will contain a large proportion of features which 
are usually classified as late biblical Hebrew. So, for example, there are 
syntactic features such the use of the waw-consecutive with the 
cohortative. Thus we find forms such as ‘I mourned’ (1.4) for 

standard biblical HTOl ‘I gave’ (2.2), for ]DK1; ‘I went 

out’ (2.13) for KTSNT; and ‘I sent’ (6.3) for n^SDNI. Or we find an 

increased use of ITT! with the participle as, for example, in phrases like 
bbsnc'i TIKI ‘I fasted and prayed’ (1.4), rbs TW1 ‘I went up’ (2.15); 
□'IQK vrr ‘they said’ (6.19) and CPKTSIO ITT ‘they brought out’ (6.19). 
There are also other special phrases characteristic of the later language 
such as □Tm ]Un (9.17, 31) for the earlier pjITl □im , 7 use of the verbal 
form rrm (9.29) for TP, and so on. 8 Then there are loan words from 

5. See now D.C. Snell, ‘Why is there Aramaic in the Bible?’, JSOT 18 (1980), 
pp. 32-51. 

6. The first evidence of separation is in the time of Origen (third century CE), 
and Jerome (fourth century CE). The Masorah refers only to one book (central point 
at Neh. 3.32; fifth seder at 1.11, and so on); the LXX uses only one name for both 
(2 Esdras), and the books were not separated in Hebrew MSS till the fifteenth 
century CE. 

7. A. Hurvitz, The Transition Period in Biblical Hebrew: A Study in Post- 
Exilic Hebrew and its Implications for the Dating of Psalms (Jerusalem: Bialik 
Institute, 1972), pp. 104-105 (in Hebrew). 

8. A. Hurvitz, A Linguistic Study of the Relationship between the Priestly 
Source and the Book of Ezekiel: A New Approach to an Old Problem (Cahiers de la 
Revue biblique, 20; Paris: Gabalda, 1982), pp. 46-47. G.A. Rendsburg (‘The 
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Akkadian such as ~pbno ‘your journey’ (2.6) from malaku; mJR 
‘letter’ (2,8) from egirtu; OTIS ‘garden’ (2.8) from pardesu (Old 
Persian pairidaeza); HT2 ‘fortress’ (2.8) from birtu, and many others. 9 

In addition to these late biblical Hebrew features, there are many 
constructions which are demonstrably Aramaic and are often called 
caiques. Caiques are Hebrew forms which occur in a manner expected 
of Aramaic morphology and syntax, but not that of biblical Hebrew. 
For example, the phrase, ‘Long live the king’ is normally expressed in 
Hebrew as “[bon "IT . 10 For example, Bathsheba greets the aging King 
David with nbpb TH TIK ’IT (1 Kgs 1.31). In Aramaic, how¬ 

ever, the phrase is customarily rendered "Tl TQbpb tobo, which is how 
the Chaldeans salute King Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. 2.4; 3.9). In our text, 
Nehemiah greets the Persian king Artaxerxes with the words "[ban 
rrrr obipb (2.3), an almost literal translation of the Aramaic phrase 
"Tl 'pabPb tobD. The phrase rrrr cb'P'b pan is therefore an Aramaic 
caique, a Hebrew phrase reflecting Aramaic syntax. It is not surprising 
then that the Peshitta, our only extant Aramaic version of the book of 
Nehemiah, reads here 'Tl cbpb fcbo, an identical match to our posited 
original Aramaic. 

Another example of an underlying Aramaic construction is in the 
phrase ‘when Sanballat heard’, a phrase which occurs a number of 
times in the book, usually as QUID POE? “IE?tO (3.33; 4.1). Once, how¬ 
ever, the phrase appears as OEDOb POE?] “iESfcO (6.1). This phrase repre¬ 
sents an Aramaic caique because such a temporal clause would nor¬ 
mally be expressed in Aramaic by means of a passive such as P'OE? or 
POPEJR with the preposition b." So E)bE:ob POE?: "lEJtO is an Aramaic 


Northern Origin of Nehemiah 9’, Bib 72 [1991], p. 363) lists three more elements 
of late biblical Hebrew found in ch. 9, the use of the phrase oblPH IP ‘forever’ 
with the article; a radically reduced use of ntt w'ith pronominal suffix; and a 
preference for plural forms of words (e.g., DTIP) which earlier had been used in the 
singular. For other characteristic features of late biblical Hebrew, see Naveh and 
Greenfield, ‘Hebrew and Aramaic in the Persian Period’, p. 120; Hurvitz, The 
Transition Period, passim. 

9. For example, nns ‘official’ (2.7), Akkadian bel plhati; "|bs ‘district’ (3.9), 
Akkadian pilku\ HID ‘tribute’ (3.30), Akkadian madattw, and “[bon (5.7), Akkadian 
malaku , ‘to take counsel’. 

10. 1 Sam. 10.24; 2 Sam. 16.16; 1 Kgs 1.25, 34, 39; 2 Kgs 11.12; 2 Chron. 
23.11. 

11. The Aramaic idiom b P'OE? is itself an old Persian caique; see E.Y. 
Kutscher, ‘Two “Passive” Constructions in Aramaic in the Light of Persian’, in 
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caique, a literal translation of irntZ? “D or of the way the 

Peshitta actually renders this phrase, KTfPQ nunnt'jK ID. 

A third example of Aramaic influence is in the curious phrase nnKI 
"[ L in L i Oil 1 ? mn (6.6). Nehemiah is accused by Sanballat of wanting to 
be king over Judea. Contextually, the phrase "| i 70 i 7 an 1 ? mrt nnKI 
means ‘and you are to be their king’, or ‘you will be their king’. But the 
phrase mn reflects an Aramaic locution 'in'? Kin where the form 
Kin has a future meaning ‘you will be for them’. 12 In fact, this is pre¬ 
cisely how the Peshitta renders this phrase. Its reading of fin^n Kin HK1 
KD^Q ‘and you will be their king’ represents another example where the 
Peshitta, as the only extant Aramaic translation, preserves what is most 
likely to have been the original sense of the text. 

A fourth example of this type is the idiom ‘to marry’, which is 
usually expressed in Hebrew as nOK KOI or nOK npO. In ch. 13, the 
phrase is found once as D’Efa ITOn (v. 23), and once as D , 503 D’OnO 
(v. 27). 13 As suggested by Zimmermann, 14 these expressions seem to be 
reflecting underlying Aramaic forms of KtO] IDDIK and KD1 mmoO, and 
once again these are the very same forms which occur in the Peshitta. 

Sometimes, the Aramaic form is left without being translated. For 
example, the form IJ^B'I ‘he roofed it’ in 3.15 comes from ‘n'no ‘to 
shade’, ‘to cover’, a root which is only found in Aramaic. The equiva¬ 
lent Hebrew root is *7*7^, 15 a denominative from ‘shade’, and the 
expected form ought to be inT^jn. The use of ID^D'I is a blatant Ara- 
maism and it is therefore only to be expected that the Peshitta version 
would also use this root in its rendering (albeit in the plural) , m‘7 i 7B1 
‘they roofed it’. 

These Aramaic caiques have an important bearing on the question of 
the original Vorlage of Nehemiah. Their presence leads to two possible 
conclusions. One is that the parts containing the caiques were originally 
written in Aramaic and subsequently translated and that the translator 


Z. Ben-Hayyim, A. Dotan and G. Sarfatti (eds.), Hebrew and Aramaic Studies 
(Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1977), pp. 72-86. G.R. Driver ( Aramaic Documents of 
the Fifth Century BC. [Oxford: Clarendon Press, rev. edn, 1965], p. 100) suggested 
that this Nehemiah reference may have resulted from the fact that ‘the author may 
have learned it at the Persian court’. 

12. The form mn occurs once more in Qoh. 2.22. 

13. Also in Ezra 10.2, 10, 14, 17, 18. 

14. Biblical Books, p. 149. 

15. See HALAT 3.962b. Its Akkadian cognate is sullulu, see AHw 1110b. 
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interspersed his more familiar native Aramaic constructions into his 
translation. The other conclusion is that these parts were written by a 
bilingual writer for whom Aramaic was the normal means of written 
communication. 16 Support for the first possibility comes from what, at 
first glance, looks like an unlikely source, bad or mistranslations. These 
are cases where a Hebrew translator has misunderstood the intent of the 
author’s written Aramaic, and the translation cannot be attributed to a 
bilingual author. The error cannot have originated from the pen of the 
author because the resulting Hebrew does not make sense; it can only 
be the result of a translator who misunderstood the intention of the 
author. Mistranslation was the very indicator which Zimmermann and 
H.L. Ginsberg utilized to demonstrate that two other books of the 
Bible, namely Daniel 17 and Qohelet, 18 were also translations from Ara¬ 
maic. I shall show that the indicator of mistranslation is not merely a 
hypothesis in the mind of imaginative scholars, but that the original 
form behind the mistranslation can in all cases be recovered because it 
has been preserved in the Peshitta translation, the only extant Aramaic 
version of our book. 

Some examples of mistranslations are well known. One of the most 
prevalent is the one which occurs when the Aramaic masculine singular 
emphatic is confused with the Aramaic feminine singular absolute, 
both of which have the same paradigm form IOD ‘the good one’. Thus 
Ginsberg explained the name of the book of rftnp by suggesting that 
rnnp, an obvious feminine form, was a misunderstanding of an under¬ 
lying Aramaic masculine emphatic form K*?np meaning ‘the convener’. 
The translator mistook K^np as a feminine absolute. He should prop¬ 
erly have translated the word into Hebrew using a masculine form and a 
Hiphil conjugation (as ‘TTlpDit), but he used the same gender and the 
same conjugation as the Aramaic and instead rendered rfrnp. 

Zimmermann pointed to an example of this type of mistranslation in 


16. Naveh and Greenfield, ‘Hebrew and Aramaic in the Persian Period’, p. 121. 

17. See H.L. Ginsberg, 'In Re My Studies in Daniel ’, JBL 68 (1949), pp. 405- 
406. 

18. See F. Zimmermann, The Question of Hebrew in Qohelet’, JQR 40 (1949), 
pp. 79-102, and H.L. Ginsberg, Studies in Koheleth (Text and Studies, 17; New 
York; Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1950), pp. 16-39, and the rejoin¬ 
der of R. Gordis, ‘Koheleth—Hebrew or Aramaic?’, JBL 71 (1952), pp. 93-109. A 
brief summary of the debate may be found in C.F. Whitley, Koheleth: His Lan¬ 
guage and Thought (BZAW, 148; Berlin; W. de Gruyter, 1979), pp. 106-10. 
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the book of Nehemiah (6.14) in the epithet of the prophet Noadiah, who 
is termed nK'2]n. 19 But was Noadiah a man or a woman? There is a 
Levite called Noadiah in Ezra 8.33 who is ‘a son of Binnui’, so he 
obviously must be a male. It is, of course, possible that this Noadiah 
may not be the same person as the Noadiah in our passage. Never¬ 
theless, all the ancient witnesses to our text understand the prophet as 
being a male. Thus, it appears that the translator misunderstood the 
Aramaic emphatic ending on the form K’33 and translated it as a femi¬ 
nine absolute instead of the correct masculine K'nn. Additional 

support for our contention is to be found in the Peshitta version, since it 
too regards our prophet (called R’JnT ‘Yodaiah’) as a man and reads 
fcO] ‘the prophet’. 

Two representative examples of mistranslation are to be found in the 
taunts of Sanballat which occur in 3.34. In this verse Sanballat mocks 
the Jews for undertaking the rebuilding of the wall of Jerusalem, and 
sarcastically asks if they can really do the job by themselves in such a 
short time. Sanballat asks, ‘What are the miserable Jews doing?’ Then 
there follows a number of rhetorical questions of the type ‘do they 
expect to finish in a day?’, ‘can they really raise up these stones from 
the dust heaps?’ The Hebrew of these rhetorical questions is quite prob¬ 
lematic. The first sarcastic question which reads EnP 'OTirn is difficult 
to translate because none of the attested meanings of the root 2'i 1 seems 
to fit the context. 20 The difficulty may be appreciated by comparing a 
few recent translations. The Tanakh and the NRSV render, ‘Will they 
restore (things)?’; the Old Testament Library offers, ‘Are they going 
to leave it all to God?’; 21 and the Word Biblical Commentary trans¬ 
lates: ‘Will they commit their cause to God?’ 22 Ehrlich 23 followed by 
Zimmermann 24 suggested that the verb 2TP here is a mistranslation of 
an original Aramaic p223. For p2£j has two basic meanings, one of 
which, like 2TU, is ‘to leave’, and the other is ‘to permit’. The translator, 


19. Zimmermann, Biblical Books, pp. 142-43. 

20. See the detailed discussion in H.G.M. Williamson, Ezra-Nehemiah (WBC, 
16; Waco, TX: Word Books, 1985), pp. 213-14. 

21. J. Blenkinsopp, Ezra-Nehemiah (OTL; Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1988), p. 242. 

22. Williamson, Ezra-Nehemiah, p. 213. 

23. A.B. Ehrlich, Mikrd ki-Pheschuto (3 vols.; Berlin: M. Poppelauer, 1899- 
1901), II, p. 419. 

24. Zimmermann. Biblical Books, pp. 152-53. 
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by rendering 13TBTT, chose the meaning ‘to leave’ but this does not 
make much sense in context. He ought to have chosen the meaning ‘to 
permit’ and rendered the Hebrew with in’]', the imperfect of the verb 
n':n, which elsewhere is used to indicate the meaning ‘to permit’. 25 The 
rendering then would be ‘Will they permit them (to sacrifice)’, or ‘Will 
they be allowed (to sacrifice)’, an allusion to the requirement 
mentioned in Ezra 6.9 and in the Elephantine Papyri of residents under 
Persian rule having to obtain royal permission before sacrificing. 26 It is 
instructive that the Peshitta version has retained this original sense: it 
reads pH 1 ? IpIltD, using p]10 in the meaning ‘to allow’! The sense of the 
Peshitta rendering ‘will they permit them to sacrifice’ is precisely what 
is required by the context. 

The second rhetorical phrase, D'DRiTriK YTT’n, is usually translated 
as, ‘Can they revive these stones (out of the dust heaps)?’ and, since 
inanimate stones cannot be revived, is given a metaphorical interpreta¬ 
tion by most commentators. 27 However, what the context requires is 
another rhetorical phrase like ‘Can they raise up these stones (out of the 
dust heaps)?’ To explain how ‘will they revive’ came into being, in¬ 
stead of an expected ‘will they raise up’, Zimmermann suggested that 
what we have here is a further mistranslation from the Aramaic. 28 The 
original Aramaic read jlQ'p’ ‘they will raise up’, an aphel form of the 
verb Dip. In Aramaic, however, the pael conjugation of this verb means 
‘to revive’. The translator chose the wrong conjugation. Instead of ren¬ 
dering jlO'p’ as an aphel ‘to raise up’ which would be ID'p’ in Hebrew, 
he took it as a pael ‘to revive’, and translated ITT'. This suggestion of 
mistranslation is corroborated by the Peshitta version which has 


25. Judg. 16.26; Ps. 105.14; 1 Chron. 16.21, see BDB, 629a. J.C. Greenfield 
(‘Aramaic Studies and the Bible’, in J.A. Emerton [ed.]. Congress Volume, Vienna, 
1980 [Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1981], p. 129) pointed to a similar phenomenon in the 
speech of Laban in Gen. 31.28. There the Hebrew verb CCS] in the phrase KPl 
'raPi '22P pmP 'snccs] ‘ you did not leave me to kiss my children’ is similarly 
thought to be a caique on Aramaic p3C ‘to allow’ and the translation should read 
‘you did not allow me to kiss my children’. 

26. Zimmermann, Biblical Books, p. 154. 

27. Williamson ( Ezra-Nehemiah , p. 214) believes that the word is deliberately 
being used here sarcastically. The only other example of the piel of n'n with an 
inanimate object is in the phrase Ti?n “RCTIK iTIT 3S1'1 ‘and Joab restored the 
rest of the city’ (1 Chron. 11.8). This text is also problematic because elsewhere 
David is the builder, and Joab in charge of military matters. 

28. Zimmermann. Biblical Books, p. 153. 
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retained the correct conjugation, the aphel form of Dip, for it renders 
KEJtO IQ’ptn ‘when they raise up these stones’. Once again the sense of 
the Peshitta rendering is precisely what is required by the context. 

These three examples of mistranslations are representative of others 
which can be found throughout the book. 29 The fact that in all three 
cases what I claim to be the original Aramaic is found in the Peshitta 
version is most instructive, for in these cases we can corroborate the 
original Aramaic from which the translator mistranslated. When these 
mistranslations are added to the cases of the unmistakable Aramaic 
constructions I have already discussed, it is abundantly clear not only 
that parts of the book exhibit a wide range of Aramaic influence, but 
that it is quite possible that the entire book was originally written in 
Aramaic and subsequently translated. The person who did the transla¬ 
tion from Aramaic to Hebrew was one who interspersed his more famil¬ 
iar native Aramaic constructions into his translation. 

To sum up, there does seem to be evidence for Zimmermann’s 
suggestion that the book of Nehemiah was originally translated from 
Aramaic. The evidence includes external factors, such as the fact that 
the Jews who returned from Babylonia during the Persian period spoke 
Aramaic, and that parts of the book of Ezra are actually extant in 
Aramaic, and that the books of Ezra and Nehemiah do not have a 
Targum. Within the book itself it can be shown that there are many 
Hebrew constructions which are demonstrably Aramaic. Many Hebrew 
forms occur in a manner expected of Aramaic morphology and syntax, 
but not that of biblical Hebrew. A further clue to a possible translation 
can be seen in the examples of bad or mistranslations. These are cases 
where a Hebrew translator misunderstood the intent of the author’s 
written Aramaic. Finally, support for the translation theory is to be 
found in the Peshitta version, which preserves in its extant text the 
original forms from which the mistranslations occurred. 


29. In the course of my work on the Bihlica Hebraica Quinta project, I am 
currently assembling all the relevant examples. 



Build-Up and Climax in Jeremiah’s Visions and Laments 


Esther H. Roshwalb 


Cyrus H. Gordon, a master of explication de texte, demonstrated time 
and again that in an effort to understand the structure and meaning of a 
written work an explicit analysis of its interrelated details must be 
considered fully. Accepting the invitation to contribute to this volume 
in his honor, I thought it most fitting to write on a theme that directly 
interests the scholar we are honoring—that of Build-Up and Climax 
(BUC). 1 For it was his suggestive 2 and now verified 3 hypothesis that 
BUC can provide an alternative solution to the problem of repetition 
with variants of an episode with one theme in the biblical narrative, and 

1. BUC is a literary phenomenon, common in the Old Testament and its con¬ 
temporaneous literatures, involving a repetition with variants of an entire episode 
with one theme arranged climactically. Its typical characteristics are: (a) The 
repeated events require two steps to reach the given event’s conclusion. Since the 
first step, build-up, fulfills only one part of the narrative’s expected goal, it antici¬ 
pates a second step, which is decisive in leading to the narrative climax, (b) The 
presence of the adverb n’jffi, ‘a second time’ (or TID ‘again’) in the second epi¬ 
sode’s introductory statement implies that a previous parallel event had taken place, 
and demonstrates that the repeated events form a unit, (c) The characters in each 
repetition of the BUC are identical both characteristically and in number. 

2. This pattern was first observed and named by Cyrus H. Gordon as a literary 
phenomenon required by traditional psychology and style of both Ugaritic and bib¬ 
lical literatures. See his ‘Build-Up and Climax’, in Y. Avishur and Y. Blau (eds.), 
Studies in Bible and the Ancient Near East (Festschrift Samuel E. Lowenstamm; 
Jerusalem: E. Rubenstein’s Publishing House, 1978), pp. 29-34. 

3. Gordon’s theory of BUC is demonstrated via concrete examples in both 
Ugaritic and biblical literatures and is clearly a major literary device in the 
construction of biblical narrative. See E.H. Roshwalb, ‘Build-Up and Climax in 
Ugaritic Literature with Biblical Parallels and its Bearing on Biblical Studies' (PhD 
Dissertation, Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 1988). For further details of 
the function and contribution of BUC in the illumination of obscure biblical 
passages see pp. 154-65. 
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that it need not always be the result of an editorial patchwork. It is for 
his many years of devoted teaching and for being a constant inspiration 
through his scholarly contributions to the field that I am deeply 
indebted to him. I therefore dedicate to him with gratitude this study on 
an excerpt from the book of Jeremiah demonstrating the BUC and its 
bearing on the unity and meaning of a biblical text. 

Jeremiah’s visions (1.11-14) and his laments (15.10-21) consist of a 
repeated dialogue, with variants on the same theme, between God and 
Jeremiah. Scholars’ main problems in each text are twofold: first, the 
literary unity and historical connection of the repeated dialogue, and, 
second, the obscurity of some images, such as (1.13) VIE!... ms: TO 
nnsy 'jso, (v. 14) ninn nnsn and (15.12) ntsrm ]iskq bra. 

While scholars rarely dispute the thematic unity of the two visions 
(1.11-12, 13-14), they widely debate their chronological and literary 
connection to each other. Scholars are especially troubled by the adverb 
rno, ‘a second time’, in the third introductory statement (v. 13), 
although they acknowledge that the occurrence of this adverb indicates 
that the first and second visions are linked. But they question whether 
the two visions (vv. 11-12, 13-14) have an original, historical connec¬ 
tion or are simply a result of an editorial work in which each vision is 
an independent literary unit. 4 

The main problem which scholars find in Jeremiah’s repeated 
laments (15.10-14, 15-21), each of which consists of a lament by 
Jeremiah and an oracle by God, is also the determining of the degree of 
unity between the first and second dialogue. They claim that a decision 
about the structure of vv. 10-21 cannot be made with any confidence 
because of textual uncertainties. Scholars tend to isolate vv. 11-14 as a 
pocket of textual obscurity and include it with hesitation in view of its 
unconvincing sense. They regard these verses as a damaged variant of 


4. J. Bright, Jeremiah (AB; Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1965), pp. 3-8; 
R.P. Carroll, Jeremiah (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1986), pp. 89-111; 
P C. Craigie, P.H. Kelley, and J.F. Drinkard, Jr, Jeremiah 1-25 (WBC, 26; Dallas: 
Word Books, 1991), pp. 1-18; W.L. Holladay, Jeremiah: A Fresh Reading (New 
York: Pilgrim Press, 1990), pp. 8-24; idem, Jeremiah. I. Ch. 1-25 (Hermeneia; 
Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1986), pp. 20-46; W. McKane, Jeremiah (ICC; 2 
vols.; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1986), I, pp. 6-25; J.A. Thompson, The Book of 
Jeremiah (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1980), pp. 143-58; A. Malamat, p~3 m'OT 
□"train mtnom nerrpnn rnnb ,8 (‘Jeremiah Chapter One, On the Question of 
the Consecration and Prophetical Visions’), lunim 21 (1963), pp. 12-59. 
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17,1-4 which interrupts the connection between v. 11 and v, 15. 5 
J. Bright, who struggles with v. 12, simply omits the verse from his 
English translation. 6 Here, too, scholars treat each lament as an 
independent literary unit. 

Scholars 1 efforts to explain the meaning of these images—11)33 TO, 
runn rtren ]is^o (1.13-14), and rami pssn ^rn (15.12)—resulted in 
a forced interpretation which is both unnecessary and misleading. 

While they claim that Jeremiah literally saw an almond branch, ‘Ppn 
IpO, in the first vision (v. 11) and a seething pot, mS3 TO, in the sec¬ 
ond (v. 13), they insist on giving each image a different literary inter¬ 
pretation resulting in a thematic confusion, if not contradiction. To the 
first image, "IptD ‘ppE, they provide a literal meaning ‘almond rod 1 , 
claiming that the sound of 7pt0 resounds in the Ip 10 of God’s answer. 
Thus, they make a transition from lp0 (blossoming early, Rashi, 
Kimhi), to the thought that God’s fulfillment of his word is imminent, 
~!p"!0 (to watch or to hasten). To the second image, IDS] I’D (v. 13) and 
to God’s answer ilinn nnsn (v. 14), scholars give a symbolic 

interpretation, assigning to them the meaning of ‘the enemy from the 
north 1 (Babylon) which will be God’s agent in devastating Judah. Their 
conventional translation of this verse is: T see a boiling pot facing 
away from the north 1 , contending that the ‘north’ refers symbolically to 
no other than ‘the foe from the north 1 ; thus, they claim that this 
interpretation lends the metaphor a concrete historical sense. 7 

5. See, for example, McKane, Jeremiah, pp. 344-48. 

6. Bright, Jeremiah, p. 109. 

7. See Carroll, Jeremiah, p. 104. Traditional and modern scholars’ interpreta¬ 
tions of the image mS3 TO are confusing. First, they present numerous details 
describing the pot—its face, its fire, the direction it points to and its content. Sec¬ 
ond, they provide a symbolic meaning of this image comparing it to ‘the enemy 
from the north’, since the verse’s second half (v. 13b), ilDEli ’3EQ ITS"!, is translated 
literally: ‘...and its face (surface?) is from the face (side, direction) of the north’ 
(Bright, Jeremiah, p. 5). It is clear that Bright had great difficulty defining the term 
V3B. Scholars’ struggles to understand this term cause further confusion. Rashi 
suggests that T3D refers to the scum on the surface of a pot’s boiling contents; then 
the pot is tilted towards the south, so that when the contents boil over, Judah will be 
scalded. (See also McKane, Jeremiah, p. 17). Kimhi maintains that ITE is the side 
of the pot into which liquid is being poured. However, he claims IDRb I 1 / ITH 
TOIBS "jE (‘he should have said “towards” the saponah’), that is, the word vK, 
‘towards’, is missing. But Kimhi, who opposes amending the text, contends that by 
omitting this expression, the text means to express two ideas: that the face of the 
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Concerning the image noriJI ]*I23£Q *?rn (15.12), traditional and 
modem commentators unanimously agree that it is also connected to 
the north. 8 They claim, after Rashi, that this iron from the north is 
known to be the strongest iron, and that a mixture of iron and copper is 
stronger than iron by itself. The conventional translation of this verse 
is: ‘Can iron crush iron from the north and bronze?’ 9 Here, too, scholars 
contend that the allusion to the north is connected with the threat posed 
by the enemy from the north, and that the foe is, no doubt, Babylon. 10 

Comparing the m£H TO and the to ‘the enemy from the 

north’ is, I assert, a forced interpretation, since the book omits mention 
of that foe in its first 19 chapters, as Y. Kaufmann observes. 11 In con- 


pot is turned towards the north, and that the cook is from a land lying in that 
direction. Thus, the symbolic image would clearly refer to Babylon, which is to the 
northeast of Israel. A similar variation of the meaning of 1*33 is suggested by A.S. 
Hartom ( Jeremiah [ed. U.M.D. Cassuto; Tel Aviv: Yavneh Publishing House, 
1960], p. 11), while S.D. Luzzato states: ‘when God asked Jeremiah what he saw, 
He did not ask him to which direction it was turning. Jeremiah should not have 
answered in this manner.’ S.D. Luzzato, D’DTOI D*K*333 bu ‘TIP *gl73 (The 
Commentaries of S.D. Luzzato on Prophets and Writings) (Jerusalem: Makor 
Publisher, 1969), p. 2. However, in order to eliminate the difficulty of this term, 
G.R. Driver went further and amended 1*331 ‘and its face’ to "1331 ‘and it is turned’. 
His translation thus reads: ‘I see a cauldron blown upon (heated and so boiling) and 
turned away from the north’ (‘Linguistic and Textual Problems: Jeremiah’, JQR 28 
[1937], p. 97). Some scholars accepted this emendation, stating that it yields the 
same sense and disposes of the difficult 1*33 (MeKane, Jeremiah , p. 17), while 
others reject it (Bright, Jeremiah, p. 5; Malamat, S p~l3 liTDT . p. 44; Carroll, 
Jeremiah, pp. 105-106). S.L. Harris claims that the interpretation of pot boiling 
over an open fire, with its contents spilling over in a southerly direction, is not 
explicitly expressed in the text. His translation reads: ‘I see a kindled thorn facing 
from the north’, interpreting I’D as a flora, as the Hebrew indicates (Amos 4.2; Isa. 
34.13; Hos. 2.8; Eccl. 7.6) (‘The Second Vision of Jeremiah: Jer. 1.13-15’, JBL 102 
[1983], pp. 281-82). Carroll maintains that the two visions, while not continuing 
vv. 4-10, increase the call’s authenticity and simultaneously change the prologue’s 
focus from God’s commissioning of Jeremiah to be a prophet unto the nations, to 
words of judgment against Jerusalem to be carried out by ‘the foe from the north’ 
(Carroll, Jeremiah, p. 102). 

8. Rashi, McKane, Jeremiah, p. 349. 

9. Carroll, Jeremiah, p. 324, McKane, Jeremiah , p. 349. 

10. McKane, Jeremiah, p, 348, Rashi. 

11. Y. Kaufmann, n’bsiern rmaKH nnbin (The Religion of Israel) (8 vols.; 
Jerusalem: Bialik Institute & Devir, 1976), VI-VII, pp. 404-405. 
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trast to most scholars’ view, 12 Kaufmann insists that the interpretation 
of "pEHD ’Un as ‘the arch-enemy from the north’ is clearly wrong: ‘But 
one thing is clear, that this nation is not Babylon’. 13 One wonders 
whether one needs to twist the meaning of these images, in God’s 
answers to Jeremiah, when His word is always explicit and requires no 
interpretation. Or, how can it be possible that Jeremiah would be 
comforted by his people’s downfall at the hand of Babylon without 
protesting? What is, then, the meaning of the term mspn in these texts? 
Using the BUC interpretive approach in analyzing both texts demon¬ 
strates (a) that each conforms with the BUC structure; (b) that each is 
coherent (there are no ambiguities); (c) that each comprises a single 
literary unit; and (d) that the term mspn is not ‘the foe from the north’, 
but, rather, an epithet of God. 

1. The BUC Analysis of Jeremiah’s Two Visions 

Both visions (1.11-12, 13-14), narrated in a dialogue between God and 
Jeremiah, demonstrate Jeremiah’s active participation in which he sees 
an image and understands its meaning. This repeated event gradually 
reinforces the prophet’s conviction that he is witnessing a divine event. 
God ‘appears’ to him not merely through words, 14 but also gradually 
through a ‘great sight’. 15 The following BUC analysis illuminates the 


12. McKane supports this idea by quoting Targum Jonathan, which paraphrases 
m2] TO as ‘a king boiling like a pot’ (“HO nimtO ~jbn). He concludes that ‘we are 
left in no doubt that Nebuchadrezzar has been identified as the enemy from the 
north, and both Rashi and Kimchi identify that enemy with Babylon’ (Jeremiah, 
p. 21). Bright claims that the second vision brought Jeremiah his first intimation of 
‘the foe from the north’, ‘but the identity of this foe, later clearly Babylonians, is 
here left vague’ ( Jeremiah, p. 7). 

13. boo Kb Kin nrn "unto ttq im* ooo bott, Kaufmann, mibin , vi-vn, 
p. 404. 

14. In Jeremiah’s first dialogue with God (1.4-10) which, I claim, describes 
only an introduction to Jeremiah’s call to be a prophet and not his call proper as all 
scholars maintain. In E. Roshwalb, ‘Jeremiah 1.4-2.3, New Interpretation’ (unpub¬ 
lished paper). 

15. Since ‘Man must gradually train his intellectual powers to achieve the 
perception of the Divine, its light increasing as the dawn shines forth.’ Bahya ben 
Asher in his commentary on Moses’s first revelation, Exod. 3.1, H.D. Chavel (ed.), 
mmn bo Tltro ”no POO, bunuto (The Commentary of Rabbi Bahya on the Book 
of Law) (3 vols.; Jerusalem: Harav Kook Institute, 1977), II, pp. 2-21. 
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gradual unfolding of this process. A detailed comparison of the repeti¬ 
tions follows: 


First vision 
(vv. 11-12) 


Second vision 
(vv. 13-15, 16-19) 


Introductory Statement : "1128*7 '*78 mm'm 

Then the word of the Lord 
came to me, asking: 


mu '*78 Tim m 
:n28*7 

When the word of the Lord 
came to me, a second time , 
asking: 


God’s Question 


TrrnT ,n«"i nrurno 

What do you see, Jeremiah? 


?nto rrri8 no 

What do you see? 


Jeremiah’s Response 


.mn '38 ipu bpa 

A staff of an almond I see. 


th'i ,n8"i '38 ms3 

.n3323i '3E12 
A burning thombush, I see, 
and its appearance has the 
likeness of Saphonah. 


God’s Explanation 


-jpiD-’d ,ni8-i*? nao-n 
.irro 1 ? '-qt*7<> '38 
You have seen well; indeed , 
I will hasten my word to 
perform it promptly. 


*7n bu njnn nnsn pasa 
.p8n 'nor 

From Spn [God] the evil 
shall begin upon all the 
inhabitants of the land. 


God’s Will mnEOD-^n 1 ? 8~ip '33n 'n 

... rrnss mnboQ 

For, 1 will call all the 
families of the north (15- 
19). 

.ras*? ’*78 n nm 'm 
But the word of the Lord 
came to me also, saying: 
(2.1-3). 


This comparison shows a similar format in both visions: 

1. They are narrated in a dialogue which opens with the same 
introductory statement. 

2. They are followed by an identical question from God to 
Jeremiah. 16 


16. In v. 13a, Jeremiah’s name is missing; however, LXX adds his full name, 
‘Jeremiah’, as in v. 11. 
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3. Jeremiah’s response describes the objects he sees. 

4. God explicitly explains the significance of what is seen by 
means of paronomasia: HUSK \ psmplto \ "tp0. 

The variations between the two are: 

1. The waw conversive in the word VH in each introductory 
statement conveys a different meaning: in the first dialogue, 
then: in the second, when. 

2. The adverb STIC? is added to the second vision’s introductory 
statement (v. 13). 

3. Different imagery is used in each dialogue: in the first, 

7p!2 *?po (v. lib), in the second, rtr©* ’JSO TO 

(v. 13b). 

4. God’s praise of Jeremiah’s acuity of perception, niKI 1 ? 5"QtD'n 
(v. 12), is found only in the first vision. 

5. The subject and content in God’s explanations of each object 
seen by Jeremiah are different: In the first vision, the subject is 

(v. 12), and the message 157101?*? TOO *?i? TplO. In the sec¬ 
ond, the subject is ]1S2iQ (v. 14), and the message mnif nnsn. 

6. God’s will is pronounced only at the conclusion of the second 
vision (vv. 15-19; 2.1-3). 

Ironically, as the following BUC analysis shows, all the differences 
between the two dialogues lead to the narrative’s climax and thus 
contribute to an understanding of the entire text’s meaning and a proof 
of its unity. 

A. The Analysis of the First Vision—The Build-Up Step 
The first vision (vv. 11-12) is introduced immediately after Jeremiah’s 
first encounter with God (vv. 4-10) in which he is compelled to deliver 
God’s word. God senses Jeremiah’s doubts, and in order to assure 
Jeremiah of the Caller and His mission, God provides a sequel to the 
first encounter by adding an active participation. Rendering the waw 
conversive in TH of the vision’s introductory statement as then con¬ 
tributes to both the literary connection with, and the thematic continua¬ 
tion of the preceding dialogue (vv. 4-10). 17 Jeremiah’s exclamation thus 

17. The waw conversive also, depending upon the text’s context and according 
to basic syntax, ‘expresses often an informal inference or consequence, so, then , 
esp. at the beginning of a speech’. See BDB, p. 245. See also above, n. 14. 
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reads: ‘Then the word of the Lord came to me, asking : 18 What do you 
see Jeremiah?’ In his response, Jeremiah identifies what he sees as an 
almond staff, 7pE) bpQ. God immediately commends him for his acuity 
of perception saying: mtob rocrn, ‘you have seen well’; and adds an 
explanation of the object seen by using a play on words: ■7pl2)\7p2J. 
Why does Jeremiah’s answer merit immediate praise from God, and 
why only in this vision? 

Jeremiah should have answered only one word: iron ,bpQ ‘A 
staff, I see’, since he was not asked to identify the image’s nature. His 
explicit response was, thus, an exercise in comprehending the Divine 
state of mind. Traditional commentators point out that, despite the fact 
that the bpE which Jeremiah saw lacked leaves or blossoms, he was 
able to identify it as a staff from an almond tree, "Tp23. 19 

The vision’s importance lies in the prophet’s ability to grasp the 
primary object’s symbolic meaning. 20 Jeremiah passed this test; he 
‘saw’ (with his eyes) the most suitable object and also ‘saw’ (under¬ 
stood) its underlying meaning. This double meaning of nto (to ‘see’ an 
object and to ‘perceive’ its symbolic meaning, as in Job 9.11) regarding 
the image 1p0 bp a is also implied in the midrash. As the traditional 
literature shows, its significance is: first, bpQ and its synonyms rtBO, 
0350, rod, staff, club and scepter (as in Isa. 10.24; 14.5; 28.27; Jer. 
48.17; Ezek. 19.14), symbolize both ITDbO (royalty 21 ) and ifTCP (might, 
that is, the king’s power to do good or evil 22 ). Both mi331 niDba 

18. Some examples in which IDS suggests ‘ask’: Job 7.4; 9.12; Isa. 49.21; Gen. 
16.13; 18.17; 21.7; 43.27, 29; 46.33; Exod. 3.13; Deut. 20.8; Est. 6.6; Ps. 79.10; 
Jer. 48.17, 19. 

19. Kimhi: ponm orris Kb3i oP>3 tPa ipo bpo ntrain ntoD3 ib nton 
ip© pj?D sine 13 "nm rrcran rnnos vb«. 

20. 13310 n«l psnn nR mtnb mO'17 (Malamat, k P~13 vnoT , p. 39). In 
Kimhi’s words 17X13317 17X103 1'bx ]3l3nm. Compare Zech. 4.2-5, in which the 
prophet sees an image, but does not know its meaning. 

21. Gen. 49.10; Ps. 45.7; Isa. 14.5, See also 17117 mtnib'XO 1p23 bpo ro'obn 
13 333323 TH b>23 nirron *723 TIIS 1777'. 

22. Job 37.13; Ezek. 20.37; Mic. 4.14. On the subject of divinely-fashioned 
staffs that secure victory in East Mediterranean myth and saga, see C.H. Gordon, 
Homer and the Bible (Ventor, NJ: Ventor Publishers, 1967), no. 126, p. 56. See 
also niTS 172313 17310 HTD JUTS “2313 173'X m'133713 I7TO p 310 -117123 23TTO 
(according to this midrash, a barren bpQ symbolizes a measure of God’s evil intent 
—nV733“lS I7TD, while a bpe that bears fruit symbolizes a measure of God’s 
goodness—37310 m’D). See also L. Nemoy et al. (eds.), The Midrash on Psalms 
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convey the message of the intended Authority and of the impending 
decree (that is, messages of hope or doom). Second, ip© is the first tree 
to bud in the Spring. It requires 21 days from flowers’ budding to the 
fruits’ ripening. 23 The branch’s early budding and swift ripening con¬ 
vey the message of prompt action by the Authority the staff symbol¬ 
izes. Indeed, God’s answer, mTOPb nil bo 'UK 7pi2? "D, includes all 
the characteristics enumerated above. Providing that the word 'Z> is em¬ 
phatic, the subject ‘I’ (God), is symbolized by the staff. 24 Trans¬ 
lating iplto as ‘to hasten’, and ‘to watch’, iTTIXTi mm , 25 the closely 
related words 1 po/ IpID convey the message that God is prompt in 
fulfilling His word. The proper rendition of God’s answer thus should 
be: ‘ Indeed, I hasten to perform my word promptly’ , assuring Jeremiah 
that the prophecy could be expected to occur in his own lifetime. 

The same treatment of the image IptD bpO is also demonstrated in 
Targum Jonathan, which expounds on its significance, which is based 
on the rendering IpTO = ’IT)D = ‘hasten’ instead of a literal rendering of 
the image ‘almond branch’. 26 The Targum’ s version reads: Tlim p*70 
"TPI KIN .KEWIlKb, ‘A king hastening to do evil, I see’. In conclusion, 
God’s direct and explicit explanation in response to the image Jeremiah 
sees requires no interpretation: It is God who will hasten to perform His 
word. 

However, the significance of 7p1tD in God’s answer, besides 

(trans. W.G. Braude; Yale Judaica Series, 13; New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1959), p. 388. See Num. 17.20-23, in which Aaron’s rod blossomed with fruits 
overnight as a sign of his leadership. 

23. Rashi: '3K =]« mib'SH bob 07ip 1712 Kmmb 771212 Kin I7T7 7ptZ?n 
... 'nm nmub man And see also: ntn nbn no :n nnbn 7 pis mun ’dPoyi' 
nupmrro ora pn ,or rnrra ns nap Kins is-] nn ama smon 
.nr s"n iron amo nr 721 tjjh 

24. As in metonymy, for example, ‘the scepter’ or ‘the crown’, can stand for a 
king. See O'nbn on Jer. 1.11; 13.1-9; 24.1-10; 18.1-10. See also the word pbn in 
Isa. 6.5; 30.27; 33 and Ps. 18.9. 

25. As Thompson notes: ‘Just as the early bursting into leaf and bloom of the 
almond tree heralded the springtime, so the spoken word pointed to its own rapid 
fulfillment’ ( The Book of Jeremiah, p. 153). See M. Bulla, v. 12, TOTim "7pm" 

inrniib mmi nm bo took 'md p7abb ,mnn m-no :ma -nob nunron 
rn'b rapb urns snn pcen nmno nn op# «b mo trnnb pb p« p bo... 

... nnpn HitraR RbK ,0'pim ( Iran’ ran [Jeremiah] [Jerusalem: Harav Kook 
Institute, 1983], p. 5). 

26. The literal Aramaic rendering of 7ptD bpn is Rflb7 H7tDin, see Tosafot to 
b. Bekh. 8a. 
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involving the pun ipUD \Tp0, is that it can mean both that God will 
hasten to perform His word either to destroy (Din] 1 ?) or to build up 
(mn*7) His subjects (Jer. 31.27; 44.27; Dan. 9.14). But then, what is the 
exact meaning of ’“D7: is it a message of doom or of hope? 27 This 
controversy about the meaning of ’"m is found among traditional 
commentators. Malbim claims that, according to the sages, rrrpts im¬ 
plies the salvation of Israel; 28 Targum Jonathan and Kimhi claim the 
opposite, that is, that the almond branch symbolizes the swift devasta¬ 
tion of Judah. 29 Since the almond staff Jeremiah sees is barren, is the 
implication that God’s ‘word’ means an evil dispensation? Does Tar¬ 
gum'?, interpretation, TPI07 “jbo, predict impending destruc¬ 

tion? 

This first vision, the Build-up step, as is characteristic of the BUC 
structure, only partly fulfills the narrative’s requirement of a call 
proper. The following questions remain unanswered: 

1. What exactly is the content of God’s word and who is the 
nation to be judged, Jeremiah’s people or some other nation? 

2. Who is the Caller (see Num. 12.6; Exod. 3.13)? Shouldn’t He 
identify Himself particularly if the decree may be catas¬ 
trophic? 

3. Shouldn’t Jeremiah, who is possibly sent with a message of 
doom to the people he loves, challenge God’s intentions, and 
appeal to His mercy on their behalf? 30 

This incomplete fulfillment anticipates a second, climactic step, 
resulting in another vision which brings the narrative to its satisfying 
close, one which fully reveals the Caller’s complete identity prior to 
Jeremiah receiving an explicit decree. 

27. Carroll observes: ‘The interpretation of the word-play is difficult: what does 
Yahweh mean by saying he is watching over his word to perform it? Over what 
word is he watching?... So in v. 12 Yahweh is determined to perform his word— 
but the content of the word is not specified.. . ’ (Jeremiah , p. 103, emphasis added). 

28. sin nKTn n-rpton b"-i...n:nBb nraio rn’ptnn b"rn nmb ;c'3bc 
□nbsrn btoiir roiab. 

29. bp tab rrrnpn rmirnsn bu btoo rrrnb iptc bpn ib ntnn...':p"7“i 
'... a'npn “iNtDG “inr nnsb inac ipsn ppc iod rnnaa onb .btnar 

And the Targum: KtOtOKb Tnm fbo. 

30. The prophet knows that above God’s anger stands his mercy, and that the 
prophet’s task is to pray for his people. See Amos 7.2-3, 5-6; Ezek. 9.8; 11.13; Jer. 
3.12; 14.11; 18.20; 21.2; 32.16 ff. 
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B. An Analysis of the Second Vision—The Climactic Step 
The rabbinic view, ‘God does not bestow greatness on man until He 
tests him in small matters’, 31 also explains why a continuation of 
Jeremiah’s experience can be anticipated. Since Jeremiah was tested in 
‘small matters’ in the first vision, and since he ‘passed’, God is now 
ready to confer on him the ‘greatness’ he has earned. He does so via the 
second vision and its narrative’s variations. Both the waw conversive 
and the addition of the adverb ITDO, in the second vision’s introductory 
statement, contribute to the developing of Jeremiah’s experience and to 
its connection to the first dialogue. The adverb rV’30 ‘a second time’ 
with its implication of a prior event demonstrates that the two repeated 
visions form a pair composed of a first step with an insufficient result, 
requiring a second, more radical step, to achieve a narrative climax. 32 

Translating this waw conversive as ‘when’ renders Jeremiah’s speech 
as: ‘ When the word of the Lord came to me a second time, asking: 
What do you see?’ 

The decisive variation in the second vision is, therefore, the second 
image Jeremiah sees, and its added description: ,n»n '38 ,ms] TO 
TIBS '320 V3B1. The goal of this striking, unique image is, I maintain, to 
achieve Jeremiah’s perception of the Divine. Its additional words of 
description, 13123* ”30 V3D1, are also exclusively used by Jeremiah in 
order to accomplish this purpose. What is so special about the image 
ni23 TO that allows it to bring the story to a close? Why did the proph¬ 
et not merit praise when he identified it? 

In order to understand exactly what Jeremiah means here, I suggest a 
word-by-word translation, quite different from those suggested by most 
commentators: 

TO = (’Kip rr© ,rnO) thombush. 33 


31. ]Bp imo ipmo «in© no oiKb nbna |rra n"3pn pK Kin. On Exod. 3.1 
in 3 3 ,331 nio©, cited in The Legends on the Book of Law, p. 42.. 

32. Kimhi claims that this adverb indicates that the two visions are of one 
subject: D'13in© 'S bo *]K1 UK p03 im niKion -no© mb m© 10K© no 
n:r bK n ion -m pi... m© nos ib hkt nt poo m inK ian©3 ib n'Kian 
m:i poo mo ion© mb mo. 

33. It may be the thorny bush Poterioum Spinosum (Rosaceae), n"32£1p nTO, 
which is scattered in the waste land (nn3) of the mountainous areas of Israel. See 
also Carroll, Jeremiah, p. 104. In Isa. 34.13; Hos. 2.8; and Nah. 1.10 O'TO means 
‘thorn’. In Eccl. 7.6, ‘thorns’ and ‘cooking pot’ appear together as TO. See also 
W.L. Holladay, A Concise Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon of the Old Testament 
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msa = (OK PCM ,nS2) blown upon or to blow into flames. 34 
V3S, '22 (from 0’2E3 = mm ,1Kn ,nK"C) appearance, or likeness, and 
figuratively = God’s countenance. 35 
TTSS = PS2S + ‘he locale’ (]TS2S TOT) the abode of God. 36 

According to these definitions, the clause thus should read: 

A burning thombush , I see, and its appearance is like that of Saphonah 
(that is, like that of God’s countenance). 


(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1974), p. 255, and t. Sot. 4.2. Harris, who notes that TO, 
as a masculine noun, appears in the singular only in Jer. 1.13, suggests that it 
connotes ‘thorn’. Using HS] as ‘blow’, in the sense of fanning a fire, he renders its 
meaning as ‘a kindled thorn’, which also hints at the impending disaster. Harris’s 
translation thus reads: ‘I see a kindled thorn facing from the north’ (‘The Second 
Vision of Jeremiah’, pp. 281-82). Commentators, following traditional exegetes, 
interpret mSJ TO as ‘a pot boiling over an open fire’, as in Job 41.12. Whether the 
metaphor is given the meaning of ‘a pot’ or ‘a bush’ makes no difference, since 
both symbolize God. The problem is that its description, n22D2£ "320 T2E31, is always 
given the same meaning, that of a direction facing north, referring symbolically to 
‘the foe from the north’, thus implying a concrete historical sense. I maintain that 
these words of description focus on the image’s essence, rather than on its 
direction; the key question is: what does the image, m22 TO, look like, rather than, 
as in most commentators, to which direction it is turning? I discard this inter¬ 
pretation since it does not agree with the biblical account, and prefer to render the 
image as a ‘burning bush’ as in Exod. 3.2: Ton J,no Strnpbp n T*7K KT1 
bDIK 122'KI CDKP "1JJ13 TOO 0201 KTV See also Exod. 3.4; Deut. 33.16. 

34. Holladay, Hebrew Lexicon , p. 241. See Job 20.26; Isa. 54.17 and Ezek. 
22 . 21 . 

35. See Ezek. 1.28, and ‘the face of God’ in Gen. 32.31; 33.10; Exod. 33.14-15, 
20, Hag. 1.12; Ps. 30.8; Dan. 8.23 and Jer. 1.13; 3.1, 26; 5.22; 6.7; 21.10; and Isa. 
23.9 QB'Din V32 pttbo'. According to Ramban the angel’s face is God. See also 
Holladay, Hebrew Lexicon , pp. 293-94. Most commentators render D’3D as ‘turned’ 
only. 

36. See Isa. 14.13; Job 26.7; Ezek. 1.4; 9.2; Ps. 48.1-3; 78.68-69; Jer. 3.12. ‘As 

especially the divinity who (as summus deus) is enthroned at the north point of the 
universe.’ See A. Jeremias, The Old Testament in the Light of the Ancient East 
(trans. C.L. Beaumont; ed. C.H.W. Johns; 2 vols.; New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1911), II, p. 13. In Ugaritic literature, ‘ Spn as a noun of a holy mountain associated 
particularly with Baal (51:iv:19; etc); Srrt spn “the height of Sapan” (49:ii:29, 34; 
cnt:i:21 -22); note that hlb spn, srrt spn and mrym spy. ., have similar literal 
meanings’ (777, p. 475). H.M. Pope, Probative Pontificating in Ugaritic and Bibli¬ 
cal Literature (ed. M.S. Smith; Munster: Ugarit-Verlag, 1994), p. 85. In the mid¬ 
rash ‘north’ also symbolizes a source of evil and danger. Lehrer, TPPig B1p i T . II, 
pp. 247, 263. See also iTKipP p. 749. 
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What Jeremiah experienced here must have been a metaphysical 
vision of God disguised as ITS] TO, a burning bush (0«0 TTQ 7130). He 
must have experienced this as an exalted, awesome radiation of the 
Divine image, since Jeremiah immediately added its description: V3S1 
rmsiS ’]SQ, ‘and its appearance is like that of SaphonahJ ' Jeremiah 
apparently further associates this radiation with both God’s abode, 
nnss, and his countenance, D'lD. Since God’s face, □’33, symbolizes 
His anger 38 or His good will (as in Jer. 3.12; Ps. 31.21), Jeremiah thus 
alludes to both the identity of the Caller, and His intention. 39 

37. No mortal can see God face-to-face except he whom God chooses to see it 
(Exod. 33.20). Even then, God appears to his chosen in a disguised form. The Bible 
abounds with descriptions of God as smoke (Gen. 15.17), fire, clouds (Exod. 3.2-4; 
24.15-18), wind, and a soft voice (1 Kgs 19.11-12). This kind of divine revelation, 
using the same terminology ’32 with the meaning of appearance, 7 SHE, also occurs 
in Job 26.8: 13313 ’’bn TEH2 ROD ’32 THRO (‘He is disguised in [or takes the 
appearance of] the form of a throne, he spreads his clouds over it’). Also, Ezek. 
1.26; 10.1, his appearance is that of a R02. Jeremiah’s ‘seeing’ of God is probably 
like that in Ezek. 1.26; 43.7 or in Exod. 24.10, where the elders on Sinai ‘saw the 
God of Israel’, alternatively, Isa. 6.1, 5: ‘I saw the Lord’. What was actually ‘seen’ 
in Exod. 24.10 by the elders was what was ‘under His feet’, and in Isa. 6.1 ‘His 
skirt’. Jeremiah actually ‘sees’ God’s radiation, which he recognizes as belonging 
to the sphere of the Saphona. A.J. Heschel maintains that the prophet ‘experiences 
no vision of God’s essence, only a vision of appearance. Revelation means, not 
that God makes Himself known, but that He makes His will known; not God's 
disclosure of His Being, His self-manifestation, but a disclosure of the divine will 
and pathos, of the ways in which He relates Himself to man’ (emphasis added). The 
Prophets (2 vols.; New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1962), II, p. 265. The traditional 
commentators explain the significance of the sight as being beyond human ken, that 
is, one of God’s mysteries. This approach was echoed in the commentary of 
Abraham, son of the Rambam, on Exod. 3.2. ‘The phrase: “out of the midst of the 
bush” symbolizes that Moses became aware of the Divine call through the bush 
which figuratively glowed like the glow of the Shekhinah... But these are profound 
mysteries. Who can share His secrets?’ ( Books of Rabbi Abraham Son of Mai- 
monides: Commentary on Genesis and Exodus [Jerusalem: Sifrei Rabbanei Bavel 
Publisher, 1985], pp. 3-4). 

38. See Rashi, who also cites Targum Jonathan , in Jer. 3.12; see also, Deut. 
31.17; 32.20; Mic. 1.4; Isa. 64.6; Jer. 23.15; Job 23.15; Ps. 13.2; 34.17 and in 21.10 
the expressions fire and face of God appear together. 

39. Ramban expresses the same idea in Exod. 2.23-25, which marks the turning 
point from bondage to redemption: ‘The plain sense is that, at the beginning, God 
had hidden His face and they had been devoured (see Deut. 31.17 for the image). 
Now, God heard their cry and “saw” them, i.e., that He no longer hid His face from 
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Since revelation came to Jeremiah in this second vision also through 
sight and sound, both must be vehicles for communicating God’s 
message. One expects that the latter will complement and clarify the 
former. 

Just as the staff, bpQ, in the first vision represents God’s authority, so 
does the TTB] TO, a burning bush, apparently represent Divine revela¬ 
tion or ‘the throne of God’. 40 

Both images (the staff and the bush), which gradually dawn on 
Jeremiah, are viewed as ‘the King’, and decidedly assure him of the 
Caller’s identity. 41 Targum Jonathan also attests to the idea that 
Jeremiah ‘sees’ a Supreme authority, ‘the King’. His translation of this 
image reads: 'in KjK ,1110 nmi "]*?Q ‘I see a King who seethes like a 
cauldron’. 42 

them but “took cognizance” (G'lbK JJT1) of their sufferings and their needs.’ 
Malbim explains this idea in Jer. 3.12: irTOII K17B pm *12) 0'3S O' .13 b'SK Kb 

K"Ti>i...ani>ib nmonn Kino .out be cis an .did mnon kt roiamnaiBb 
nioib 3icr *3 ois mnon k’id 3b3 iidk Kb pKi nmb menb is b'3K Kb - 
nab nn-br . 

40. See Jeremias, Old Testament, II, p. 100: ‘The thornbush is the throne of 
God. It is not to be separated from the mountain of God. In Deut. 33.16 (the 
blessing of Moses) God dwells in the thornbush. The blazing fire ( labbat-esh 
mithok ha-sene) is the same as the flames of fire which in Gen. lii. 24 close the 
approach to the throne of God.’ And ‘The fiery appearance is part of the endow¬ 
ment of the summus deus’ (II, p. 33). The fire as divine origin is also cited in Rashi 
on Gen. 15.10: “He divided them”: The pillar of smoke and torch of fire that passed 
between the pieces constituted the messenger of the Divine presence, which is fire.’ 
See also Ramban’s commentary on Gen. 15.17 (p. 95), and on Exod. 3.2 (p. 287). 
The view that the angel is God’s messenger and the fire represents Divine revela¬ 
tion is found in many midrashim\ see Y.N. Halevi Epstein and A.D. Melamed 
(eds.), M p ppQO -nil Knb'30 (Mekhilta of Rabbi Shimon Ben Yohai) (Jeru¬ 
salem: Mekitzey Nirdamim Publisher, 1955), pp. 1-2. M. Margalit (ed.), ttnip 
mam ISO inn TO nzren bll bn;n (The Legends on the Book of Law) (Jeru¬ 
salem: Harav Kook Institute, 1956), pp. 44-49. 

41. The Midrash on Exod. 3.5 indicates the same idea: (r 3 131 P1QB) bK 
ni3ba KbK mbn ]'K :Dlbl 3ipn Quoted in Bahya, The Commentary of Rabbi 
Bahya on the Book of Law, p. 25. See also Isa. 6.5: 1K1 niKOil 1 "[boi PK '3 
T3, in which the title “[bo is given to God, see also Exod. 15.18 and Jer. 10.7. 

42. TO is taken here as a ‘seething pot’. According to some commentators ‘the 
King’ in the Targum' s rendering refers to ‘the enemy from the north’, that is, 
Nebuchadrezzar, since Rashi and Kimhi identify this enemy with Babylon 
(McKane, Jeremiah, p. 21). I understand the Targum' s paraphrase of TO, to denote 
God, ‘the king’, as in Job 41.12, just as in the first vision '1107 ”[bo also represents 
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Similarly, just as the almond, nptO, in the first vision symbolizes 
God’s quick action, so does ilDlEH ’3EQ V3S symbolize not only God’s 
abode, but, especially. His intent (that is, evil dispensation or goodwill). 

Hence, God, in His second answer to Jeremiah, does not commend 
him for his acute perception: mtob rOtUTI; since one cannot mistake 
such a striking vision. Jeremiah has been tested a second time and has 
passed. Again, he was able to ‘see’ and to ‘perceive’ the correct image 
and its meaning. 43 

It is, therefore, at this moment that God reveals His name to 
Jeremiah, using the epithet Spn (]1E!£) 44 (thus also retaining the pun 
\ j'B'i) and adds His explicit explanation of the expected vision: 

'p#n "nor bo by runn nnsn paso . 

The term ]1E2»E is a prepositional phrase which consists of the 
preposition 0 = from (short from - ]D), and the noun ]1SX, which can 
mean ‘north’, or (from the root ]B2£) ‘hidden’, or (from the root HEK) 
Took out’, ‘overlay’ and ‘foresee’. This noun is also used as a proper 
noun. 45 This prepositional phrase which lacks a definite article usually 
indicates a proper noun. It therefore cannot be rendered ‘from the 
north’, as most commentators suggest, but ‘from North’— mSPN, that 

Him. Rashi’s commentary on Exod. 3.12 expounds the same idea that God is the 
caller: ‘The vision of the bush constitutes the sign that I have sent you, that you will 
succeed in your mission and that you may rely on Me for deliverance. Just as you 
saw the bush carry out My intent and remain unbumt, so shall you undertake My 
mission and come out unscathed.’ 

43. In his Guide , Rambam makes a similar point in explaining the meanings of 
nomn, and run, HR - ), can: ‘figuratively it is extended to viewing and observing 
something with the mind until it is properly understood... In this figurative sense it 
is employed in Nu 12:8 “he beholds the very likeness of the Lord’” (tS'S’ n fOIDf!). 
See Maimonides, DOTaOn mm . I, Chapters 3—4, pp. 21-22. No post-Mosaic proph¬ 
et succeeded as much as Moses in penetrating into the divine essence. As the rab¬ 
binic literature expresses this concept: Moses beheld the divine as though through a 
clear mirror, while the other prophets did so through a distorted one (a mirror 
which does not shine: "[inn ntn ntom nnbnbn «'nbpso« -pm ito D'trajn bo" 
(.ton maan.« nan tnpn) "rranoin tobpsotc 

44. See Exod. 3.6, 13-15; Isa. 6.8, 11; Ezek. 2.4; the revelation of God’s name 
is different in each case. The Midrash explains the different names of God in Exod. 
3.14, The Legends of the Book of Law, p. 54. Bahya expounds on this midrash, see 
The Commentary of Rabbi Bahya on the Book of Law, p. 29. 

45. For full discussion on the term pBU see U.M.D. Cassuto (ed.). Biblical 
Encyclopedia (8 vols.; Jerusalem: Bialik Institute, 1955), I, pp. 747-52. See also 
VT, p. 475. 
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is, from God ( Spn as a proper noun to designate an epithet of God). 46 

Rendering nnsn as ‘to begin’, 47 the clause then reads in modern 
Hebrew: p«n "HOT bv ninn ‘TTinn [DSHD] ‘From Spn 

[God] the evil will begin upon all the inhabitants of the land’ (that is, 
God is the evildoer and from Him the evil will begin). This rendition 
demonstrates again (as was the case in the first vision) that God is the 
subject in the second vision; He will initiate the devastation. God’s 
answer is again direct and explicit; it does not require interpretation. 
Hence, the anonymous symbolic meaning given to the second vision 
and its image, niB3 I’D, as ‘the foe from the north’, is forced and 
misleading. 

C. Conclusion of the BUC Analysis of Jeremiah’s Visions 
Despite the double vision and the variation of imagery, both visions 
deliver one message: It is God who is watching over His word to fulfill 
it hastily, and, it is from Him, Spn, that the evil will begin. The vision’s 
repetition is needed for emphasis and assurance that evil comes from 
God and will be imminently fulfilled.™ 

Anticipating the climax in the second vision, in which God Himself 
(Spn) is the Caller from whom the evil will begin, is both powerful and 
reassuring for Jeremiah and the reader. It leaves them without any 
reservation about the Caller’s identity, and prepares them to hear God’s 
immediate will (vv. 15-19; 2.1-3). These two visions gradually reveal 
and strongly affirm the essential theme of Jeremiah’s call. It not only 

46. Note the divine name spn in Ugaritic literature: ‘Spn (3.42; 9.4; 173.37, 46; 
2004.3), il spn (17.13) and the pair ba‘al spn \ A‘nt spn (9.14, 17)’ ( UT , p. 475 and 
Pope, Probative Pontificating, pp. 63-90). 

47. This idea is reiterated also in Jer. 25.29: "00 mp3 TDK TDD “in 'D 
... D~inb bno "D3K rrbD (‘For, lo, / will begin to bring evil on the city whereupon 
My name is called’). See also Ps. 49.5: Tim TODD nnSK. All commentators 
translate this term as ‘evil shall be opened’, or ‘stem forth’. 

48. This consequence can also be gained from a similar situation, that is, 
Pharaoh’s dreams as related in Gen. 4.1-8. The Bible emphasizes several times that 
despite the double imagery, cows and ears of com, ‘it was but one dream’ (Gen. 
41.8, 15; 17, 22, 25-26, 32), with but one message—the forthcoming seven years of 
abundance followed by seven years of famine. Joseph’s speech provides the rea¬ 
sons for the dream’s repetition: IDIH fDr'D D'DDS nDID'bs Dlbnn 1713011 bDl 
TODb Dmbm mam D'nbsn ODD (41.32). The dream’s double functions—to 
indicate that the event is determined by God and that He is hastening to bring it to 
pass—are echoed in Jeremiah’s double imagery. 
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conforms with the traditional structure of the BUC (the gradual unfold¬ 
ing of a given story’s main goal, that is, in Jeremiah’s case ‘knowing 
the Lord’), but also retains the requirements of an archetypal call (sight 
and sound) to God’s messenger-prophet. 49 Thus, God’s disclosure and 
the decree demonstrate the dialogues’ literary connection to each other. 
One without the other would have provided an incomplete message. 

A summary of the structure of the Build-Up and Climax is as 
follows. 


The Structural Outline of BUC of the Double Vision 


FIRST VISION 
Introductory statement: 
God’s question: 
Jeremiah’s answer: 
Description of image: 
God’s answer: 

Poetic device: 

Result: 

SECOND VISION 
Introductory statement: 

God’s question: 
Jeremiah’s answer: 
Description of image: 

God’s answer: 

Poetic device: 

Result: 


CLIMAX 


Then the word of the Lord came to me, asking-. 
What do you see Jeremiah? 

Image: staff-, symbol: authority 

Almond; symbol: swift action 

You have seen well, indeed, I will hasten to 

perform my word promptly 

pun: ip - © \ 

Insufficient —the Caller is partially identified, and 
the decree is unclear. What is meant by '131? 


When the word of the Lord came to me a second 
time, asking: 

What do you see [name is missing]? 

Image: burning bush; symbol: God’s throne 
Its appearance is from the likeness of Saphonah; 
symbol: God’s abode, and his countenance 
From Spn the evil will begin upon all the 
inhabitants of the land 
pun: il31S3£ \ ]1S^ 

Sufficient —the Caller is identified by His staff. 
His throne. His epithet Spn, and His intention 
(doom or hope) 

Experience is satisfactorily completed, includes: 
theophany and specific decree 


49. A fundamental presupposition of biblical prophecy is that before the proph¬ 
et hears the will of God he experiences a prophetic revelation in which God reveals 
Himself first. See Kaufmann, The Prophet, I—III, pp. 720-21; Heschel, nnVin . II, 
pp. 206-26, and see Exod. 3.1-15; 19.19; 1 Kgs 22.19; Isa. 6.5; Ezek. 1.4, 28; Job 
42.5; 4.12-16. Also Gen. 12.7; 18.1; 26.2; 32.31; Exod. 3.2-7, 16; 24.10-11; 33.11, 
23; Num. 12.6-8; 23.3; 24.4, 16; Ezek. 1.28; Jer. 23.18; and Dan. 10. 
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The main principle in the above BUC analysis is that the repeated 
dialogues maintain the narrative and imagistic symmetry: 

1. Both images are common flora (almond and thombush). 

2. Both consist of an object (PpD, and ms: T1D) and a description 
of each object (the first, IpD, and the second, iTOSX TjS). 

3. Both symbolize God (His staff and His throne), and his 
message (swift action, doom and salvation). 

4. Both retain the symmetry of the poetic structure: the 
introductory statements and God’s questions are narrated in 
virtually identical words that resemble a refrain, and the 
second part, that of the images and God’s answers, employs 
poetic devices of pun and parallelism. 

5. Both demonstrate Jeremiah’s full understanding of God’s 
intended message. 

6. Both also illustrate that the only characters throughout the 
visions are God and Jeremiah. Jeremiah only identifies the ob¬ 
jects he sees and their symbols, while God ("K = pEE) speaks, 
after each vision, directly and explicitly to Jeremiah to deliver 
his intended message in each image. 

To validate further the hypothesis that Spn is a designation for God in 
the repeated visions, a poetical analysis of God’s answers to Jeremiah 
will follow. 

The semantic parallels between God’s two answers to Jeremiah in the 
visions corroborate further that Jeremiah intentionally uses the designa¬ 
tion Spn , and subsequently illuminates the meaning of God’s word, 

nm: 

God’s first answer: TOQfiP ’“CTl bfi (C) (A) (B) 

God’s second answer: ninn (C) nnsr (B) (A) 

Here we find a syntactic parallelism using a chiastic structure 
between the word order of A and B: 

(a) The Subject A, ']K, in the first phrase, is parallel to the epithet 
pS2S, in the second, (b) The verb B, "!p'2J, in the first phrase, is parallel 
to nnsn in the second. However, with regard to the object C, in 
the first phrase, and Plfnn in the second, the word order corresponds 
syntactically. 

Hence, this poetic structure contains perfect semantic parallelism, de¬ 
spite the syntactic modifications (that is, the chiastic structure between 
the subject A and the verb B). The parallel lines strengthen each other: 
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UN = j)S2i, and ni3"l in the second phrase sheds light on, and intensifies 
the meaning of, God’s word ’"131 in the first. 

The idea that the run is from God, and that He is mentioned here by 
the epithet Spn, is repeated in Jer. 4.6: 

too (B) ’31N (A) HP! '3 (C) 

(verb is missing) (B) *7113 "OB', (C) pSXQ (A) 

Here, the syntactic structure is more intricate for, besides the chiastic 
structure of the subjects A, ’3]N and |132£Q, and the objects C, run and 
bur "IDS', in both phrases, the verb B K’3Q is in an ellipsis configura¬ 
tion (that is, the omission of a word or phrase necessary for a complete 
syntactical construction but not necessary for understanding). The 
verb’s omission in the second phrase not only does not detract from the 
verse’s semantic power, but rather strengthens the poem’s by avoiding 
redundancy. The reader is forced to fill in the missing component, and 
thus achieves greater literary and emotional satisfaction. 

The nature of the object C run, in the first phrase, is illuminated and 
intensified by the parallel object bU3 13B in the second. The great dis¬ 
aster bU2 13B thus elucidates the meaning of God’s word in his first 
answer: irTOPb U31 bi; UK IplB '3. The semantic parallelism enforces 
the ideas that: 

1. God is UK = '33K = ’'SU 50 

2. The word of God n 331 = run = but 13B. 51 


50. The epithets UK and ’DDK used to designate God are abundant in the Bible. 
To quote but a few examples: UK, in Gen. 6.17; 9.9; 15.7; 17.1; 35.11; Exod. 6.2, 
6-8; Deut. 32.39; Isa. 44.6. 'DDK, in Exod. 20.2; Deut. 5.6; Isa. 43.2, 5; Jer. 1.9, 19; 
30.11; 46.18; note Job 33.9, in which UK is in synonym with ’DDK. Note also, ‘that 
'any is an appellation of Baal-zephon is proved by the fact that the same word 
appears as the standing appellation or emblem of Baal-zephon in an Egyptian 
papyrus of the thirteenth century B.C.’ See W.F. Albright, ‘Baal-Zephon’, in 
W. Baumgartner, et al. (eds.), Alfred Bertholet Festschrift, zum 80. Geburtstag, 
gewidmet, von Kollegen und Freunden (Tubingen: J.C.B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 
1950), pp. 4-5. 

51. In the book of Jeremiah, there are over 100 verses with the word run. Over 
40 of these bear the meaning of devastation; in all, God is the subject of this evil. In 
over 40 verses, this term is equated with the people’s apostasy or wickedness. 
Some verses contain both meanings of run (apostasy and devastation), thus 
leading to the idea of ‘measure for measure’: God will pay HID to those who do 

nun. 
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2. The BUC Analysis of Jeremiah's Laments (15.10-21) 

Jeremiah’s laments consist also of two dialogues (vv. 10-14; 15-21) 
each of which includes a lament by Jeremiah and an oracle by God. 
Employing the BUC technique in the analysis of this text not only 
demonstrates that both dialogues are connected literally, but also cor¬ 
roborates the hypothesis that the image bro is not ‘the foe from 
the north’, but an ‘iron from God’. 

The comparison between the repeated dialogue shows that both dia¬ 
logues are similar in form: Jeremiah makes his complaint regarding his 
bitter fate in life; he has been faithful in the discharge of his office, yet 
he suffers the hatred and loneliness that this has brought him (vv. 10, 
15-17). God replies to Jeremiah in direct relation, trying to comfort him 
by promising to make him strong and to punish the people according to 
what they deserve (vv. 11-14, 18-21). 

The difference between the two dialogues is shown in the intensity of 
Jeremiah’s lament and God’s answer to him. In the first dialogue 
Jeremiah’s lament is in the form of a short soliloquy, and God’s answer 
is indirectly in the form of a series of rhetorical questions. In the second 
dialogue both address each other directly in the second person with 
ascending force. 

A. The Analysis of the First Lament—The Build-Up Step 
Jeremiah’s outcry is connected to the previous chapter, in which a terri¬ 
ble famine is inflicted on the land of Judah (14.2-7). Neither the peo¬ 
ple’s prayers, nor Jeremiah’s, are being answered by God. Moreover, 
Jeremiah adds to his people’s agony due to famine a prophecy of doom 
and devastation. Jeremiah’s people blame him for the evil inflicted on 
them and they curse him (14.15-16). Jeremiah’s stress reaches its height 
when he breaks down with his first lament (v. 10). This lament is a pri¬ 
vate one; Jeremiah reveals his thought to himself: , ]nT l T 'D ’ON 'b ''R 
'ttpD rto '2 10] R^l TI’EJ] vb ]HG 0’R1 T") 2TR (v. 10). He bemoans 
the fact that his mother gave birth to him since he is a man of strife and 
a man of contention to all. 

God hears Jeremiah’s short monologue and replies also in an indi¬ 
rect way: First, n “10R, ‘The Lord said’, is not directed specifically to 
Jeremiah p^R, ‘to me’, is missing). Second, in a series of rhetorical 
questions: ?IHRr7 HR iTCi run "|3 TUiUSn R^ DR ?mCD i ? “|TT")S0 R 1 ? CR 
jnrutfRi p ,L m ?noirm psso “run irrn (v. 12) ,nR n 1 ? 
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?...Tnon (vv. 11-14), ‘Have I not served you well? Have I not 
caused the enemy to appeal to you in time of evil and in time of 
affliction? Can iron crush iron from Spn and copper?’ (vv. 11-14). God 
ends his first reply to Jeremiah with words of comfort by promising 
further to punish the people according to what they deserve. 

I shall restrict the analysis of the first dialogue to v. 12 only, since 
scholars claim that it is obscure, and since their interpretation of the 
image ]lS!4n ^PQ, as ‘the foe from the north’ is alien to the text. Verse 
12, rrami jlSSO ‘iTQ *?ra irrn, as part of God’s reply to Jeremiah 
uses the image ‘jro twice. Why? What is the meaning of the image 
and ntCnil ]12I£D ‘PPQ? A detailed analysis of each word and 
image according to its meaning in the Bible follows: 

1. UTH—the prefix n is used here as interrogative. The root is UU~i or 
'fin = to crush, -Qta, •pn (Ps. 2.9), or inn = to inflict evil, nm mi, 
HIS (Jer. 10.5). 

2. ^PQ—iron. A strong metal used in the Bible figuratively to 
express opposing meanings: strength, pin (Isa. 45.3) and wicked 
people and slanderous, ‘lOI ’Dbnn O’tMfc, CXIim (Jer. 6.28; Ezek. 
22.18, usually impure iron—DTO *?ro). 

3. ]13HQ—from Spn (as a proper noun, since the definite article is 
missing). 

4. n^ni—copper. A red or yellow soft metal useful for making 
bronze (with tin) and brass (with zinc) used figuratively in the Bible to 
express strength, pm (Isa. 45.3; Job 6.12) and stubbornness, nsnni nuft 
miDpU (Mic. 4.13). 

The translation of this verse comprises two possibilities. First, ‘Can 
[anyone] crush iron, [especially] iron from Spn and copper?’ According 
to this translation, the repeated word ‘iron’ conveys strength and both 
are compared to Jeremiah. The rhetorical question reads: ‘Can anyone 
crush (or inflict evil on) you Jeremiah that you are as strong as an iron, 
especially, as strong and stubborn as a mixture of iron and copper from 
SpnT 

Second, ‘Can [one] iron crush [another] iron from Spn and copper?’ 
In this translation, after Rashi, the first iron, with the meaning of wicked 
and slanderous, is compared to the people of Judah, and the second 
iron, with the meaning of strength and stubbornness, is compared to 
Jeremiah. The rhetorical question reads: ‘Can the people of Judah, who 
are wicked and slanderous, crush (or inflict evil on) you Jeremiah since 
you are as strong and stubborn as iron and copper from SpnT 
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Surely, both possibilities convey a negative answer since the mixture 
of ‘iron and copper from Spa’ is much stronger than ‘iron’ alone or 
an impure iron, and are equally able to offer comfort to Jeremiah. 
Jeremiah is reassured that he will be able to withstand the difficulties he 
anticipates as a prophet of doom. However, Rashi adds that Jeremiah’s 
iron is stronger than that of his people because Nebuchadrezzar will 
come from the north to attack them according to Jeremiah’s own 
words. 52 Rashi’s added explanation of the reason why Jeremiah will 
endure is forced; first, it weakens the power of the image psiffl bn~, 
and second, it raises the question of how it could be possible that 
Jeremiah would be comforted by his people’s downfall at the hand of 
Nebuchadrezzar. 

When we recall the former reference in which God promised 
Jeremiah to make him ‘a pillar of iron and walls of copper’ (1.18), the 
‘iron from Spn’ here may mean ‘iron from God’. The translation of 
v. 12 will read: ‘Can anyone crush (or inflict evil on) you Jeremiah 
since you are as strong as an iron, even an iron and copper from Spn = 
God?’ This meaning of the image is definitely more reassuring, since it 
implies a negative answer and thus Jeremiah’s success in his struggle. 
For who could really crush iron and copper from God? 

B. The Analysis of the Second Lament—The Climactic Step 
Yet the above powerful answer by God does not console Jeremiah 
fully, nor satisfy his need to spell out all his anguish. On the contrary, 
God’s indirect reply to Jeremiah’s soliloquy makes him bolder, and in 
his second, climactic, lament, as the traditional literary convention of a 
biblical narrative requires, Jeremiah complains directly to God, in the 
second person, for he craves a direct, more reassuring reply from Him. 

The second lament is ascending in force: Jeremiah not only addresses 
God directly, but also accuses Him of causing his mental breakdown. 
Jeremiah enumerates his deeds on God’s behalf: TD? n ni?T nn« 

...nsnn ybs tike in 'npn -[Etc 'stiq npm 'npsi 

52. Rashi adds a second interpretation, based in Targum Jonathan : The first 
iron is Pharaoh, who will come to help the Judeans, and the second iron is 
Nebuchadrezzar, who is both iron and copper from the north. The question is, 
therefore, can Pharaoh and you [the people of Judah] crush Nebuchadrezzar? In this 
interpretation God addresses the people, on a national level, pointing out the 
weakness of the Jews. One senses that this interpretation is irrelevant because it 
does not address Jeremiah’s anguish directly as do the others. 
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(v. 15) ‘I sacrificed my soul for God’s words; fulfilled my role with 
honesty and joyfulness for God’s name is upon me; in addition I led an 
abnormal way of life; never enjoyed friendly company, always was 
alone and suffering.’ Jeremiah actually dares to accuse God of being 
K 1 ? CO 3TDK 1QD (v. 18), ‘as a deceitful brook unfaithful water’. 
Jeremiah hints that he wants to be free from the burden of prophecy, to 
escape serving God (also in Jer. 20.9). 

God’s second reply is also ascending in force and is addressed 
directly to Jeremiah (second person). God promises to make Jeremiah 
as strong as a copper wall (v. 20) nom Doin'? HTH "pnn]l miM 
■p 1 1 T3T"R‘d "| ,l ?K ion 1 ?]!, providing that Jeremiah changes his mind 
and continues his mission. Moreover, he should not be influenced by 
his people’s wickedness and slanderous ways; on the contrary they will 
come to him to ask for his advice. They will not overcome him, for I, 
God, will save him from their hands "[‘run 1 ?! "P’Snn 1 ? OK "jnK "D !TDK] 
(vv. 19-21). 

C. Conclusion of the BUC Analysis of Jeremiah’s Laments 
In the second, climactic answer, there is a recapitulation of the idea of 
iron and copper from God in a clear statement (v. 20), whereas in the 
first dialogue, this idea was given figuratively in the form of a rhetorical 
question (v. 12). Naturally, if God (OK) speaks in the second dialogue, 
He is also the one who speaks in the first (|122£), since the characters in 
each repetition of the BUC pattern are always identical. It is clear that 
the image pEiJO *?TDD here means ‘iron from God’, and not ‘the foe 
from the north’, thus keeping the literary integrity of the repeated 
lament (15.10-21), the wit of the rhetorical question and the power of 
the image pSHO bra. Here too the repeated dialogues, which are need¬ 
ed for emphasis and assurance, again deliver but one message: Jeremi¬ 
ah is as strong and stubborn as an iron from God, and it is God who 
will save him from the hands of his enemy. 

In conclusion, the BUC analysis in both texts, Jeremiah’s visions and 
laments, demonstrates that the only characters are God and Jeremiah, 
and that the reference to God is pBB—DK (in reverse order). 

3. The Bearing of BUC on the Bible 

The BUC analysis of Jeremiah’s visions and laments demonstrates 
clearly that the traditional style of biblical narrative calls for repetition 
with variants of an event. The function of this repetition, with its 
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climactic build-up, reveals and strongly affirms the essential theme of 
the narrative as well as its literary unity. It not only provides an alterna¬ 
tive solution to the problem of repeated events in the Bible, but it also 
helps in the illumination of obscure biblical passages, such as the term 
Spn, as found here. This term, Spn, is also found in other biblical texts, 
for example, Isa. 14.31; Ezek. 1.4; Job 26.7; 37.22; Jer. 6.1; 13.20; 
15.12; 46.20; 47.2; 51.48, and so on. In each case commentators insist 
on rendering this term as direction only, that is, north. As a result, their 
translation demonstrates an example of stretched imagination and much 
confusion. One example, Job 26.7, will be analyzed here to demonstrate 
the bearing of BUC on the meaning of an obscure text. 

'fit*! n^n / mrr^r pa* ntaa 

The JPSV translation reads: ‘He stretcheth out the north over the 
empty place, and hangeth the earth over nothing’, and so most trans¬ 
lations. Marvin H. Pope claims that ‘the cosmic character of safon leads 
to its use as a synonym for “sky” in Job 26.7’. His translation reads: 
‘Who stretched out safon on emptiness who suspended earth on 
naught’. 53 In a hymn about divine omnipotence, Pope’s intuition that 
spn stands for the sky makes sense, but where else do we find the term 
spn as a synonym for sky? 

A poetical analysis of the verse, applying the hypothesis that the term 
Spn is a designation of God, will demonstrate that the term spn is not 
‘sky’, nor ‘foe’, but a designation of God. 

inn-bp (D) [ ? ] (C) pax (A) rrtD3 (B) 

(D) pn« (C) [ ? ] (A) n^n (B) 

This verse illustrates a most intricate pattern because together with a 
corresponding syntactic parallelism between the verbs, nbn \ PIQ], and 
the indirect objects, *72 \ inn -i 7U, it also employs the ellipsis con¬ 
figuration in regards to both the subject A, in the second phrase, and the 
object C, in the first phrase. The omission of the object (C) □'OS 
‘heavens’, in the first phrase (which parallels p~lK ‘earth’), and the 
subject (A) n (God), in the second phrase (which parallels p21£), surely 
do not detract from the semantic power of the verse. On the contrary, 
specifying them in order to achieve the full semantic understanding of 
this verse (that is. Who hung the earth, and what did He stretch over the 

53. M.H. Pope, Probative Pontificating in Ugaritic and Biblical Literature 
(UBL, 10; Altemberg/Munster: Ugarit-Verlag, 1994), p. 85. 
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empty space) is superfluous. 54 Moreover, since there is no doubt of the 
identity of the subject A in this verse (the creator of heaven and earth) 
we further reinforce the hypothesis that Spn is used here to designate 
God. The verse (Job 26.7) according to this analysis reads: 

Spn stretches [heavens] over empty space 
[He] hangs the earth over nothing. 

The book of Jeremiah abounds with passages using the term spn (for 
example, 46.10, 20, 24; 47.2; 50.3, 9, 41; 51.48). Examining some of 
them according to this hypothesis may help in the illumination of their 
difficulties. 55 


54. Note especially that the content of Job 26 alludes clearly to the creation 
account with a striking resemblance to the Akkadian creation myth. See also Jer. 
10.12; 51.15; Isa. 45.12; 44.24; 51.13; Zech. 12.1; Ps. 104.2; Job 9.8. 

55. Further details on the use of Spn as an epithet for God in the book of 
Jeremiah in E.H. Roshwalb, ‘Mythical Substratum in the Book of Jeremiah’, article 
in progress. 



The northern Israelite Queen Mother in the Judaean 

COURT: ATHALIA AND ABI* 


Ktziah Spanier 


Textual evidence indicates that the Queen Mother was the most power¬ 
ful female in the Judaean royal family. She is sometimes referred to as 
the Gebirah ,' or the king’s mother, a term equivalent to the Sumerian 
SAL.LUGAL GAL, the Ugaritic Rabitu , 2 and the Hittite Tawananna , 3 
which have been translated as ‘Great Lady’ or ‘Great Queen’. It is 
likely that the foreign-bom woman came to her husband’s court as a 
result of a diplomatic marriage which was part of a comprehensive 
treaty agreement. The extent of her authority was often determined by 
the terms of her marriage contract, which reflected the relative power of 
the treaty partners. When the polity representing the woman was in a 
superior position to the other, she would assume the position of chief 
wife upon her arrival, and her son would be the heir apparent to the 
throne, regardless of his hierarchal position among his agnatic siblings. 4 
This woman attained her full authority when her son took the throne, 

* This is an expanded version of a paper presented at the 1995 SBL meeting. 
It is dedicated with much gratitude to my mentor, Cyrus Gordon, a true scholar and 
gentleman, whose teachings have inspired me with a great appreciation of the Bible 
and its ancient Near Eastern context. 

1. See 1 Kgs 11.19; 15.13; 2 Kgs 10.13; Jer. 13.18; 29.2; 2 Chron. 15.16. 

2. See C.H. Gordon, ‘Ugaritic RBT/RABITU', in L. Eslinger and G. Taylor 
(eds.), Ascribe to the Lord (JSOTSup, 67; Sheffield; JSOT Press, 1988), pp. 127-32. 

3. G.Beckman pointed out, inprivate correspondence, that the title Tawananna 
was not equivalent to SAL.LUGAL. GAL, but that the two terms were separate 
designations borne by the same woman. 

4. The Chronicler, for example, acknowledges that Rehoboam's wife, Maacah, 
was not the first wife he married, and that her son, Abijah, was declared his heir 
apparent despite his minor position in the hierarchal succession order among all his 
agnatic brothers (2 Chron. 11.21-22). See also K. Spanier, ‘The Queen Mother in 
the Judaean Royal Court’, in Proceedings of the Eleventh World Congress of 
Jewish Studies , Div.A (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1994), p. 77. 
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and usually retained her position for the duration of his reign. If her son 
predeceased her, she was expected to yield her position to the mother of 
his successor. 

A manifestation of her importance is found in the succession for¬ 
mulae of the Judaean kings. The name of the king’s mother, together 
with her patronym and/or place of origin, appears in all but two of the 
formulae. The two exceptions are Jehoram, who is associated with 
Athalia, and Ahaz, who is listed as the father of Hezekiah son of Abi. 5 
These royal women were of northern Israelite ancestry. Athalia was an 
Omride princess, and Abi’s father, Zechariah, was the last king of the 
dynasty of Jehu. The marriages which brought them to the Judaean 
court marked the end of long periods of enmity between the two 
nations, and were motivated by strategic, economic and political con¬ 
siderations. The situation in the northern kingdom changed drastically 
during their tenures in the Judaean court, and each witnessed the 
destruction of her ancestral family. The power base of the ousted 
dynasties then shifted to Judah, where factions of their surviving repre¬ 
sentatives were led by the Queen Mothers, who retained their positions 
for at least two consecutive reigns. 

The terse biblical accounts concerning these women may be better 
understood through an examination of documents which deal with their 
counterparts in other ancient Near Eastern cultures. An Akkadian 
dossier from Ugarit, dealing with a royal divorce, illuminates the irre¬ 
vocable nature and extent of the type of promissory obligation dictated 
by a diplomatic marriage agreement. 6 Ammistamru, king of Ugarit, 
states that he married the daughter of Benteshina, sister of the king of 
Amurru, and that he has divorced the Rabitu. The original marriage 
agreement had apparently provided that this woman's son would be the 
successor to the throne. This is acknowledged in this document, and the 
son was allowed to remain in the position of heir apparent on the con¬ 
dition that he not follow his mother back to her ancestral home. It was 
further stipulated that following Ammistamru’s death, the son would be 
forced to abdicate the throne if he allowed his mother to return to 

5. This departure from the conventional formulation has been widely noted, 
but not much discussed. See H. Donner, Art und Herkunft des Amtes der Konigs- 
mutter im Alten Testament , Festschrift Johannes Friedrich (Heidelberg: Carl 
Winter, 1959), p. 107, among others. 

6. See Ras Shamra Texts 17.159, J. Nugayrol, Le Palais Royal D'Ugarit 
(Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1956), IV, pp. 126-27. 
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Ugarit and reassume her position as Great Lady. 7 The original agree¬ 
ment concerning the son thus remained in force even despite the 
woman’s permanent ousting from her husband’s domain. 

Documentary evidence from the Hittite empire indicates that the 
Tawananna often retained her position in the court for several consecu¬ 
tive reigns. This woman was the wife of the reigning king but not nec¬ 
essarily the Queen Mother. The favorite wife of the successor to the 
throne could not, however, assume the Tawananna’s post before her 
death or removal. 8 While her official function was within the cultic 
realm, she was also active in international relations and the internal 
politics of kingdom. Tawananna, the wife of Shupiluliuma I, was a 
native of Babylon. 9 She functioned as chief wife during her husband’s 
reign, when she was consistently referred to as SAL.LUGAL GAL. Fol¬ 
lowing the accession of Shupiluliuma’s son, Amuwandas, to the throne, 
she held the title of ‘High Priestess of the Sun Goddess of Arinna’, 10 
The latter’s reign lasted for only three years. His successor to the 
throne, Murshili II, sought to remove this woman from her position. In 
order to do so, he evidently needed to provide compelling evidence of 
her misdeeds. She was accused of replacing the Hittite ritual with 
Babylonian customs, and of misappropriating funds from the local cult 
to benefit the one which she represented. 11 She was also charged with 
casting a deadly spell on one of the royal wives. 12 

Murshili’s mother, the Hurrian Danu-hepa, replaced Tawananna. 13 
Documentary evidence indicates that she had a large contingent of 
functionaries and several fortified cities under her command. 14 She 


7. Ras Shamra Texts, vv. 25-34. 

8. See A. Goetze, Kleinasien (Munich: C.H. Beck, 1957), pp. 85-95, also O.R. 
Gurney, The Hittites (New York: Penguin Books, 1981), p. 68. 

9. See Ras Shamra Texts 17.227 and E. Laroche. ‘Documents Hieroglyphiques 
Hittites Provenant du Palais D’Ugarit’, in C.F-A. Schaeffer, Ugaritica (Paris: 
Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1956), III, p. 101. 

10. This position was traditionally held by the Queen Mother. See S. Bin-Nun, 
The Tawananna in the Hittite Kingdom (Heidelberg: Carl Winter Universitats- 
verlag, 1975), pp. 193-206. 

11. See Keilschrifturkunden aus Bogazkoi (Berlin: Academie Verlag. 1934), 
XIV 4,1 12; II 5-7, also Bin-Nun, Tawananna, p. 188. 

12. See KUB, I and III, and comments by Gurney, The Hittites, pp. 68-69. 

13. Beckman has pointed out that the identity of the biological mother of most 
Hittite kings is not certain. 

14. See ‘Hattushili’s Prayer’, KUB, XIV 7.1.19 (1934). 
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remained in her post for three consecutive reigns. She appears as the 
Great Queen on the seals of Murshili, his successor, Muwatali, and the 
latter’s son, Urhi-teshub. She was evidently deemed to be so powerful 
that Urhi-teshub’s agnatic uncle, Hattushili III, 15 had her and her sup¬ 
porters destroyed as a result of a legal proceeding which he attributed to 
Murshili II. 16 

Hattushili’s marriage to the next Great Queen, Pudu-hepa, was evi¬ 
dently undertaken prior to his usurpation of his nephew’s throne. This 
woman was a native of Kizzuwatna, and, following her husband’s 
accession to the throne, assumed the position of Great Queen. Goetze 
attributed great strategic importance to her place of origin. He located it 
within the Hurrian ecumene, and stated that it controlled the main 
thoroughfare between Syria and Hattusha. 17 He further asserted, with 
Garstang, that one of the benefits of this marriage was to ‘legalize, in a 
peaceful way, the annexation of Kizzuwatna by Hatti which had long 
since taken place’. 18 

Pudu-hepa’s involvement in international affairs, and the fusion of 
this role with her cultic function, is evidenced in a silver tablet of a 
treaty between Egypt and Hatti, dated in Ramses II’s twenty-first year, 
where she is identified as the female image of the princess being em¬ 
braced by the goddess of Hatti. She is referred to as ‘the queen of the 
land of Hatti, [priestess] of the [sun goddess] of Arinna, the lady of the 
land...the servant of the goddess’. 19 During her husband’s lifetime, 
she appears as the sole signatory in a case brought before the crown 
which involves litigants from different polities under Hittite hege¬ 
mony. 20 She functioned as co-regent in the reign of her son, Tudhalia 
IV. 21 

15. See J.A. Wilson, ‘Egyptian Treaty’, ANET, p. 199, also H.G. Guterbock, 
Siegel aus Bogazkoy (Berlin: Archiv fur Orientforschung, 1940), p. 13. 

16. Wilson, ‘Egyptian Treaty’, I, p. 20, Guterbock, Siegel , p. 13, and Bin-Nun, 
Tawananna, p. 193. 

17. A. Goetze, Kizzuwatna and the Problem of Hittite Geography (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1940), pp. 71, 76. 

18. See Goetze, Kizzuwatna, p. 81, and J. Garstang, The Hittite Empire (Lon¬ 
don: Constable & Co., 1929), pp. 118-19. 

19. See A. Goetze, ‘Treaty Between the Hittites and Egypt’, ANET, p. 201. 

20. See Ras Shamra 17.133 in which she adjudicates a case on behalf of the 
king. 

21. See Ras Shamra 17.159 and a bilingual seal in Ras Shamra 17.133, and 
Nougayrol, Palais Royal D’Ugarit, p. 115, also Laroche, ‘Documents’, p. Ill, 
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Omri’s rise to power brought about a major shift in Israel’s relation¬ 
ships with Judah and other neighboring states. He had utilized his 
military acumen to gain the throne of Israel, and then proceeded to use 
diplomatic means to secure and enhance his domain. He forged a com¬ 
mercial network through a series of diplomatic and strategic agree¬ 
ments. 22 According to Ginsberg, these agreements were motivated by 
the westward advance of the Assyrians and the restlessness of the dif¬ 
ferent Aramaean states. 23 He made a treaty with the Phoenicians to the 
north and entered negotiations to end the existing state of hostility 
between Israel and Judah. Both treaties were ratified by diplomatic 
marriages. Jezebel, the daughter of the Sidonian king, Bthba’al, became 
the chief wife of Omri’s heir apparent, Ahab. The marriage of the 
Omride princess, Athalia, to a member of the Davidic royal family was 
later consummated under the auspices of Ahab and Jehoshaphat. 24 

The extent of the woman’s authority in her husband’s court often 
provides an indication of the balance of power between the treaty part¬ 
ners. Ethba’al’s superiority over Israel may be discerned from the im¬ 
pact which his daughter had in the Israelite kingdom, while Athalia’s 
influence within the Judaean court suggests that Israel was the leading 
partner in its treaty with Judah. Jezebel arrived in Israel with a large 
entourage, which included a sizable contingent of cultic personnel, over 
whom she had complete autonomous control (1 Kgs 18.19). 25 Ahab 
built a temple in Samaria, dedicated to the worship of the Baal, making 
it the official cult in the royal court (16.32-33). Jezebel was in com¬ 
mand of a military contingent which actuated her authority by destroy¬ 
ing the Yahwistic opposition (18.4). 26 Like the Hittite Pudu-hepa, she 


where Tudhalia is identified as the grandson of Murshili, son of Hattushili and of 
Pudu-hepa, in the exterior circle of the seal. 

22. See C.F. Whitley, ‘The Deuteronomic Presentation of the House of Omri’, 
VT2 (1952), pp. 137-52. 

23. Another concern may have been an ongoing internal resistance to his rule. 
See H.L. Ginsberg, ‘The Omrid-Davidid Alliance and its Consequences’, in Fourth 
World Congress of Jewish Studies (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1967), pp. 91-93. 

24. According to the ‘Chronology’ of H. Tadmor in Encyclopaedia Biblica , IV, 
pp. 246-310. 

25. She evidently received a budgetary allotment for their maintenance. See 
A. Brenner, ‘Jezebel’, Shnathon V (The Annual for Biblical and Ancient Near East¬ 
ern Studies', Jerusalem: N. Newman Publishing House, 1982) p. 36 (Hebrew). 

26. According to 1 Kgs 19.1, 2 the Israelite crown was represented by Jezebel, 
not Ahab. 
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was empowered to promulgate royal edicts on behalf of the king (21.7- 
11). Her assassination was the climactic event in the final destruction of 
the Omrides and Jehu's rise to the throne of Israel (2 Kgs 9.20). 

Israel’s advantage in its relations with Judah is evident from the great 
influence Athalia wielded within the Judaean court. Her hegemony 
began when Jehoshaphat was the ruler, and continued through the 
reigns of Jehoram and Ahaziah and her own six-year regency. Her 
influence may be found in the joint projects which Jehoshaphat under¬ 
took with the Omride kings Ahab and Ahaziah (2 Chron. 18; 20.35ff.). 
The magnitude of her impact on Jehoram and Ahaziah may be dis¬ 
cerned from the negative textual assessment of their reigns, which is 
attributed to her influence. Jehoram is said to have followed in the ways 
of the house of Ahab ‘because the daughter of Ahab was his wife’ 
(2 Kgs 8.18). The Chronicler states that Ahaziah’s mother was his advi¬ 
sor to do evil, and that members of the house of Ahab were his coun¬ 
selors, to his own detriment (2 Chron. 22.3, 4). These advisors, were, 
no doubt, members of Athalia’s entourage. 

The laconic and sometimes contradictory nature of the textual infor¬ 
mation regarding Athalia’s paternity, and the identity of her husband, 
have been discussed, but never conclusively resolved. 27 The only patro¬ 
nym which appears in connection with her name is that of Omri (2 Kgs 
18.26; 2 Chron. 22.2), yet she is commonly thought of as the daughter 
of Ahab. She is assumed to be the wife of Jehoram, but his Omride 
wife is never named. 28 Jehoshaphat is said to have intermarried with the 
house of Ahab, but the the identity of this woman or of her husband is 
never mentioned (2 Chron. 18.1). Jehoram’s matronym is never men¬ 
tioned. It seems likely that Athalia was the daughter of Omri, and was 
under the jurisdiction of her brother Ahab. 29 He entered into a 

27. See J. Begrich, ‘Atalja, die tochter Omris’, ZAW 53 (1935), pp. 78-79; 
H.J. Katzenstein, ‘Who Were the Parents of Athaliah?’, IEJ 3 (1955), pp. 194-97. 
See also T. Ishida, ‘The House of Ahab’, IEJ 25 (1975), pp. 135-37. 

28. This woman could have been another, less important member of the Omride 
family. 

29. It should be noted that Laban arranged his sister Rebecca’s marriage (Gen. 
34). Absalom’s sister, Tamar, was under her brother’s protection (2 Sam. 13 and 1 
Chron. 3.9). In 2 Sam. 14.27, she is actually referred to as his daughter. This 
suggests that some later tradition misunderstood the fratriarchal relationship, and 
assumed it to be patriarchal. See also R.H. Pfeiffer and E.A. Speiser, One Hundred 
New Selected Nazi Texts (AASOR, 16; New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936), 
no. 55, pp. 105-106, and E.R. Lacheman, Family Law Documents (Harvard Semitic 
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comprehensive treaty of cooperation and bi-lateral protection with the 
newly crowned Jehoshaphat. This agreement included the marriage of 
his sister, Athalia, to the Judaean king or his heir apparent, and delin¬ 
eated the extent of her authority within the court. 30 

Problems of chronology and designation are also evident in the tex¬ 
tual reporting of Ahaziah’s age and his relationship to Jehoram. He is 
said to have been twenty-two at the time of his accession to the throne, 
and is referred to as the pin, ‘son-in-law’, of the house of Ahab (2 Kgs 
8.26-27). The Chronicler, however, puts his age at forty-two (2 Chron. 
22.2). 31 He is alternately identified there as Azariahu, son of Jehoram, 
and as Ahaziahu, son of Jehoshaphat (vv. 8-9). 32 The Chronicler may 
be alluding to the fraternal relationship between Jehoram and Ahaziah 
in an entry dealing with Athalia’s cultic activities, when he states: ‘The 
sons of Athaliah... had broken into the house of God, and had also 
used all the dedicated things of the house of the Lord for the Baals’ 
(2 Chron. 24.7). The names given to the Judaean kings during this 
period offer another indication of Athalia’s influence. Both Jehoram 
and Ahaziah had the same names as their Omride counterparts. 33 While 
some of these inconsistencies may be explained away as scribal errors, 
their accumulation leaves open two possibilities. This may have been 
either due to a later lack of understanding of the position of the Queen 
Mother, or to a deliberate effort to obscure the actual extent of her 
power within the Davidic royal house. 

Athalia came into the Judaean court at the head of an entourage 


Series, 19; Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1962), no. 68, among 
others, which describe the brother having jurisdiction over his sister, even during 
the father’s lifetime. 

30. This sequence of events is based on the assumption that Ahab succeeded to 
the throne in 871 BCE, Jehoshaphat became sole ruler in 867 and Ahaziah was born 
in 865. SeeTadmor, ‘Chronology’, p. 302. 

31. This has been attributed to scribal error by J.M. Myers, II Chronicles (AB; 
Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1965), p. 125. 

32. The name Azariah(u) appears twice, in the first as well as the fourth 
position in the list of the brothers of Jehoram (2 Chron. 21.2). The order of the 
names on a list of the king’s sons usually indicates their hierarchal order of 
succession (2 Sam. 3.2-5). See K. Spanier, ‘The Queen Mother in the Judaean 
Royal Court: Maacah’, in A. Brenner (ed.), A Feminist Companion to Samuel and 
Kings (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1994), pp. 188-91. 

33. Josephus states that Athalia’s son, Jehoram, had the same name as his 
maternal uncle. See Josephus, Ant. 9.4.1. 
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which constituted a partisan faction representing her personal interests 
as well as cultic and national concerns (2 Chron. 22.3, 4). Upon her 
arrival she assumed the position of the Gebirah, either as Jehoshaphat’s 
wife or as his daughter-in-law. 34 Like the Hittite Great Ladies, she 
retained her position in the court for several reigns. Jehoram’s matro- 
nym was ommitted because Athalia’s influence upon the court was so 
great that she replaced his mother in the position traditionally held by 
the Queen Mother. 

Following Ahaziah’s death at the hands of Jehu’s forces (2 Kgs 
9.27), Athalia had all heirs to the Davidic throne killed and assumed the 
throne as regent (2 Kgs 11.1,3). Her behavior is consistent with that of 
Jehoram, who had killed all the other sons of Jehoshaphat upon his 
accession to the throne (2 Chron. 21.4). The elimination of all possible 
heirs to the Davidic throne was compatible with the desire of her fac¬ 
tion to retain their power in Judah, particularly after the loss of the 
Israelite kingdom to Jehu. Reviv proposed that Athalia’s accession to 
the throne blocked Jehu’s advance into Judah and prevented him from 
achieving the reunification of Israel and Judah under his control. Hav¬ 
ing been a strong influence on Jehoram, and the de facto ruler during 
the reign of Ahaziah, Athalia was evidently in a strong enough position 
to muster the allegiance of the Judaean armed forces, and to gain the 
support of those units in the Israelite army who remained loyal to the 
Omrides. 35 Her six-year tenure as regent served to maintain Judaean 
independence, while the Yahwistic faction in Jerusalem assembled its 
own forces and gained enough local support to resist the Israelite 
assault. She was removed from the throne and assassinated by the 
forces of Jehoiada on the occasion of the coronation of the boy Jehoash, 
and in the course of comprehensive cultic reforms designed to re¬ 
establish the exclusive worship of Yahweh in Judah (2 Kgs 11.4-20; 
2 Chron. 23). 36 

34. A similar lack of clarity appears concerning the tenure of Rehoboam’s chief 
wife, Maacah, who is listed as the mother of both Abijah and his son, Asa. This 
may be attributed to the extraordinary amount of power she wielded, which enabled 
her to retain her position during the reigns of Rehoboam, Abijah, and Asa (1 Kgs 
15.10-13). See also the chronological inconsistencies for the reigns of Jotham, 
Ahaz and Hezekiah, which are connected with Abi’s tenure. 

35. See H. Reviv, ‘On the Days of Athaliah and Joash’, Beth MiKra 47 (1970), 
pp. 541-48 (Hebrew). 

36. It should be noted that Yahwistic reforms generally took place following the 
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The biblical data concerning Hezekiah’s mother, Abi, is limited to her 
son’s succession formulae, where she is identified as the daughter of 
Zechariah (2 Kgs 18.1, 2; 2 Chron. 29.1). 37 No further information 
appears in the text regarding her familial affiliation or place of origin. It 
is my belief that Abi was the daughter of the last king of the Jehuide 
dynasty. The diplomatic marriage which brought her to the Judaean 
court had been arranged between Jeroboam II and Uzziah with his co¬ 
regent, Jotham. It was a union of the daughter of the Israelite heir 
apparent and his Judaean counterpart. 

A review of the historical developments in the period preceeding 
Hezekiah’s birth provides the background and rationale for the mar¬ 
riage. The reigns of Rehoboam II and Uzziah ushered in a period of 
relative stability and economic growth in both Israel and Judah. Jero¬ 
boam apparently initiated a return to amicable relations between the 
two states, which had not prevailed since the demise of the Omrides. 
Both kings were energetic and able rulers, whose reigns were remark¬ 
able for their longevity. 38 Hallo has pointed out that their success was 
due, in no small measure, to Assyria’s preoccupation with other parts of 
its hegemony, and to the fact that the Aramaeans were not yet fully 
recovered from the previous setbacks they had suffered. The west was 
thus left to its own devices, and the relatively stable reigns in Israel and 
Judah brought about a period of prosperity and expansion which had 
not been known since the heyday of the Solomonic era. 39 

The Israelite kingdom reached the apex of its territorial and eco¬ 
nomic expansion during the reign of Jeroboam (2 Kgs 14.23-29). He 
succeeded in his battles against the Aramaeans, winning decisive victo¬ 
ries in Gilead, where he restored to Israel cities which had been cap¬ 
tured away in the previous reigns. He also increased his holdings in the 

tenure of powerful Queen Mothers. Asa’s reform included the removal of Maacah, 
and Jehu had Jezebel killed in the course of his Yahwistic revolt. Josiah’s reform 
may also have coincided with the removal of the powerful Queen Mother, 
Meshullemeth. 

37. In the Chronicler’s account she is referred to as Abijah, daughter of 
Zechariahu. This name appears once again as a female (1 Chron. 2.24) and occurs 
several times as a male name (1 Sam. 8.2; 2 Chron. 11.20; 1 Kgs 14.1). It is inter¬ 
esting to note that the names of Maacah and Athalia are also epicene. 

38. Jeroboam is said to have ruled for 41 years, and Uzziah for 52, including the 
period of his co-regency with Jotham. 

39. See W.W. Hallo, ‘From Qarqar to Carchemish, Assyria and Israel in the 
Light of New Discoveries’, BA 23 (1960), pp. 34-64. 
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lower Golan and in the south (Amos 6.13). 40 Uzziah is said to have re¬ 
established control over southern territories and considerably increased 
his holdings, 41 and to have launched building projects in the city of 
Jerusalem, constructed military fortifications, and developed his agri¬ 
culture and international trade connections (2 Chron. 26.4-15). 42 

At the beginning of their alliance Judah seems to have been under the 
influence of the larger, more prosperous northern kingdom. The simi¬ 
larities have been noted between this period and that of the reigns of 
Jehoshaphat and Jehoram, who ruled in Judah under the shadow of 
powerful Omride kings. 43 In the second quarter of the eighth century, as 
Judah gained military and economic strength, the vigor of the Israelite 
kingdom began to wane. Pressure from the Aramaeans began to mount 
and internal political conflicts became frequent and troublesome. 44 It 
was at some time during this period that the marriage of Abi and the 
heir to the Davidic throne was arranged, as part of an accord which was 
expected to yield strategic and economic benefits to both kingdoms. 
The Jehuides needed support in their struggle against the ongoing 
Gileadite insurrection, and Jotham sought to bolster and maintain the 
economic and military advances which had been achieved. The mar¬ 
riage between the daughter of the Israelite heir apparent and the future 
Davidic king would provide their offspring with legitimacy among the 
populations of both kingdoms. 45 

The similarities in the textual treatment of this period and that of 

40. See M. Haran, ‘The Rise and Decline of the Empire of Jeroboam Ben 
Joash’, VT17 (1967), pp. 266-97. 

41. It should be noted that J.M. Miller and J.H. Hayes, A History of Ancient 
Israel and Judah (Philadelphia 1 . Westminster Press, 1986), suggest that the 
Chronicler’s account of the great accomplishments of Uzziah and Jotham are 
greatly exaggerated (see p. 311). 

42. See M. Cogan and H. Tadmor, 11 Kings (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 
1988) p. 168. They point out that Jeroboam and Jotham (as co-regent with Uzziah) 
also cooperated on obtaining a census of Gilead and Bashan (1 Chron. 5.17). 

43. See Miller and Hayes, A History, pp. 310-13. 

44. The prophecy of Amos (4.1-3) reflects the existence of a powerful Transjor¬ 
danian faction which must have wielded a great deal of influence within the court at 
Samaria. The subsequent Syro-Ephraimite coalition was the result of an earlier con¬ 
junction of these forces. 

45. According to Tadmor’s chronology, Hezekiah was born in 752 BCE, 
approximately four years prior to Zechariah’s accession to the throne of Israel. See 
Miller and Hayes, A History, p. 303. 
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Athalia are striking. The depiction of the inter-relationship between 
Ahaz and the Jehuides is similar to that of Jehoram and the Omrides. 
As in the case of Jehoram, no mother is ever mentioned in connection 
with Ahaz. His name is a variant of Jehoahaz, and, like Jehoram and 
Ahaziah, he was the namesake of an Israelite king, one of the Queen 
Mother’s ancestors. 46 As in the case of the Omrides, several chrono¬ 
logical problems also exist in the accounts of the reigns of the kings of 
Judah and Israel during this period, not the least of which is the 
apparent eleven-year age difference between Ahaz and Hezekiah. 47 
Scholarly consensus has not been reached concerning the synchronic 
chronology of this period, but most agree that Hezekiah’s birth occured 
within the latter part of the reign of Jeroboam II, during the period of 
Uzziah’s co-regency with Jotham 48 Abi is usually assumed to be the 
wife of Ahaz, but may have been the wife of Jotham and the mother of 
both Ahaz and Hezekiah. 

The negative textual assessment of the reign of Ahaz is attributed to 
his being under the influence of the Israelite kings (2 Kgs 16.3-4; 
2 Chron. 28.2-3). As in the case of Athalia, this may be a reflection of 
the power of the Israelite contingent which had been brought into the 
court by Abi. The Chronicler’s account of the burial of Ahaz provides 
another indication of the ancestral relationship between Ahaz and the 
dynasty of Jehu. It states that he was interred in the city of Jerusalem 
‘but they did not bring him to the tombs of the kings of Israel’ 
(2 Chron. 28.27). 49 It is likely that, not unlike the treatment of the 

46. In the annals of Tiglath Pileser HI, the name of the Judaean king appears as 
Jehoahaz (Iauhazi) of Judah. See D.D. Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria and 
Babylonia (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1926), I, no. 801, pp. 287-88. 

47. Ahaz is said to have begun his rule at age 20 and to have been on the throne 
for 16 years (2 Kgs 16.2). Hezekiah was 25 years old at the time he succeeded 
Ahaz to the throne. 

48. See, for example, the differing opinions of E.R. Thiele, The Mysterious 
Numbers of the Hebrew Kings (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1961). Also 
W.F. Albright, ‘The Chronology of the Divided Monarchy of Israel’, BASOR 100 
(1945), pp. 16-22; J.H. Hayes and P.K. Hooker, A New Chronology for the Kings of 
Israel and Judah (Atlanta: John Knox, 1988), and N. Naaman, ‘ Historical and 
Chronological Notes on the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah in the 8th Century BCE’, 
VT 36.1 (1986), pp, 71-92; W.H. Barnes, Studies in the Chronology of the Divided 
Monachy of Israel (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1991). 

49. Myers, II Chronicles, attributes this to the Chronicler’s ‘predilections for 
the Davidic line as the legitimate one in “Israel” ’ (see p. 161). 
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material concerning Athalia, the accumulation of textual inconsisten¬ 
cies is a result of a scribal effort to diminish the importance of the 
Queen Mother, who represented northern Israelite interests in the 
Davidic court. 

Zechariah was assassinated six months after he had assumed the 
throne, in the course of a revolt led by Shallum the Gileadite. This 
brought to an end a century of Jehuide rule, and Israel was thrown into 
turmoil. It is likely that many members of the northern nobility, who 
had been in the service of the royal family, flocked to Jerusalem, where 
Abi functioned as the titular head of the Israelite contingent, and her 
son was the heir apparent to the throne. Ahaz succeeded Jotham to the 
throne five years later. 50 Pekah, who had usurped the Israelite throne, 
joined forces with Rezin of Syria, and together they commenced a war 
against Judah (Isa. 7. Iff.). 51 The long-held scholarly view on the 
purpose of the Syro-Ephraimite war against Ahaz was expressed by 
Begrich, who posited that the war was launched in order to coerce Ahaz 
to join the coalition which was forming in the face of an impending 
Assyrian onslaught. 52 Oded, on the other hand, asserted that the war 
was fought in order to dislodge Judah from its Transjordanian posses¬ 
sions. 53 An additional motive may be adduced from the coalition’s 
attempt to replace Ahaz with the son of Tab-El (Isa. 7.6). In view of the 
extremely unstable conditions in Israel, it is likely that there was con¬ 
siderable agitation within the populace to come under Judaean rule, 
where a descendant of the house of Jehu would be the king. The 
familial relationship between that house and the Davidic dynasty posed 
a potent threat to Pekah, who could make no claim to hereditary 
legitimacy to the throne. In order to secure his rule over Israel, it was 
incumbent upon him to bring an end to the rule of the Davidic dynasty 
at Jerusalem, and to place an outsider on the throne. Tab-El was a 
member of the ruling family at Tyre, which had familial ties with the 
Omrides through Jezebel. 54 

50. This according to Tadmor’s ‘Chronology’. 

51. See also 2 Kgs 15.37 and 16.5 as well as M. Noth, The History of Israel 
(London: A. & C. Black, 1960), pp. 259-60. 

52. See J. Begrich, ‘Der syrich-ephraimitische Krieg und seine weltpolitischen 
Zusammenhange’, ZDMG 83 (1929), pp. 213-37. 

53. See B. Oded, ‘The Historical Background of the Syro-Ephraimite War 
Reconsidered’, CBQ 34 (1972), pp. 153-65. 

54. See G.W. Ahlstrom, The History of Ancient Palestine (Minneapolis: 
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The western campaign of Tiglath Pileser III was launched in order to 
re-establish Assyrian hegemony in the area. 55 Ahaz quickly declared his 
allegiance to the Assyrian ruler, became his tributary and sought his 
help against the Syro-Ephraimite threat (2 Kgs 16.7-10). In the course 
of the ensuing Assyrian campaign Damascus was destroyed and Israel’s 
territory was much reduced. The Transjordanian territories were over¬ 
run and their population taken into exile (2 Kgs 15.29; 1 Chron. 5.6). 
Pekah was removed from the throne and replaced by Hosea, who 
remained on the throne until the subsequent final destruction of Israel a 
decade later. 56 The devastation of the northern kingdom and the migra¬ 
tion of large numbers of its citizens into Judah foreshadowed the final 
destruction of the northern Israelite state and greatly intensified the 
desire to re-unite all of Israel under the rule of Hezekiah, the descen¬ 
dant of the Davidic dynasty as well as of the house of Jehu. 

The position of the foreign-bom Queen Mother in the Judaean court 
is similar to that of the Great Lady at Hatti, Ugarit, and elsewhere in the 
ancient Near East. The extent of her power was determined by the 
strategic and political circumstances which brought about her marriage. 
The diplomatic marriage contract included provisions which insured 
the woman’s primary status in the polygamous royal household, and 
her son’s position as the heir apparent to the throne, regardless of his 
chronological position among his agnatic siblings. This woman was 
accompanied by an entourage which included cultic personnel and 
political advisors, who comprised a partisan faction within her hus¬ 
band’s royal court. The primary interest of this contingent was to serve 
the interests of the woman and her ancestral family. 

Athaliah and Abi were the only Northern Israelite royal women who 
became Queen Mothers in the Judaean court. Contrary to custom, their 
influence spanned over several reigns. Their tenures, which were a 
century apart, mark the beginning and the end of the house of Jehu. 
Athalia was the Judaean Queen Mother during the destruction of the 
Omrides and Jehu’s rise to power in Israel. Abi was in the court of 
Judah when her father, the last king of the dynasty, was assassinated. In 
both instances, the Judaean court then became the center for the activi¬ 
ties of the Israelite survivors of the ousted dynasties. These women’s 

Fortress Press, 1993), pp. 630, 633-36. For a different interpretation, see W.F. 
Albright, ‘The Son of Tabeel (Isa. 7.6)’, BASOR 140 (1955), pp. 34-35. 

55. See Ahlstrom, Ancient Palestine , p. 629. 

56. See Miller and Hayes, A History , pp. 330-32, and ANET, p. 284. 
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tenures were marked by a strong Israelite influence over the Judaean 
throne, and a serious threat to the survival of the Davidic dynasty. 

The lack of textual clarity, and the pattern of similarities in the ren¬ 
dition of the reigns of Jehoram and Ahaz, may be attributed to the 
authors’ ambivalence in recording the careers of the Queen Mothers 
who personified the extraordinary Northern Israelite influence on the 
Judaean kingdom. Their reigns were immediately followed by sweep¬ 
ing Yahwistic cultic reforms, which included, in each case, an attempt 
to unify the two kingdoms under Davidic rule. 



Fragments of a Deuteronomy scroll from Masada: 
DEUTERONOMY 33.17-34.6 (1043/A-D) 


Shemaryahu Talmon 


The excavation of Masada, led by Yigael Yadin, yielded a considerable 
number of inscribed materials, among them remains of fifteen parch¬ 
ment documents written in Hebrew square characters, and one papyrus 
fragment penned in the ancient Hebrew alphabet. Yadin published in 
full the extant fragments of a Ben-Sira Scroll, 1 and a fragment of 
rntBil rvrrtt ?, 2 a work known from more extensive finds in the 
Qumran Caves. 3 

Seven items stem from copies of biblical books: Genesis, Leviticus 
and Psalms (two scrolls each), Deuteronomy and Ezekiel. Of six further 
small pieces which evidently come from non-biblical compositions, 
some can be identified with a measure of confidence, while others 
escape identification. 4 Yadin recorded these finds in his excavation 

1. Y. Yadin, The Ben Sira Scroll from Masada (Jerusalem: IES and The Shrine 
of the Book, 1965). 

2. C. Newsom and Y. Yadin, ‘The Masada Fragments of the Qumran Songs of 
the Sabbath Sacrifice’, IEJ 34 (1984), pp. 77-88. 

3. J. Strugnell, ‘The Angelic Liturgy at Qumran—Serek Sirot ‘Olat Hass- 
abbat’, in J.A. Emerton (ed.). Congress Volume: Oxford 1959 (VTSup, 7; Leiden: 
E.J. Brill, 1960), pp. 318-45; C. Newsom, ‘Shirot ‘Olat Hashabbat’, in E. Eshel et 
al. (eds.). Poetical and Liturgical Texts, Part 1. Qumran Cave 4. VI (DJD, 11; 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1998), pp. 173-401. 

4. Three more items without any identifying sigla turned up in Yadin’s Nach- 
lass. One scrap, measuring 5.6 x 2.4 cm, contains a few letters of three partially 
preserved lines. On another almost rectangular piece of parchment, which measures 
3.5 x 2.0 cm, legible parts of seven written lines are extant. The third item consists 
of one fragment measuring 5.4 x 5.0 cm, which contains the beginnings of three 
lines of Ps. 18.26-29. On two additional snippets, which seem to belong with it. the 
remains of a few letters are extant which cannot be deciphered. Most probably, 
these three items do not stem from Masada, but rather from Qumran. Yadin prob¬ 
ably acquired them on the antiquities market. See S. Talmon, ‘Unidentified Hebrew 
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report, 5 but it was not given him to publish them. The publication was 
entrusted to me in the framework of the comprehensive edition of the 
Masada excavations (forthcoming). 6 

In the present paper I shall discuss the fragments of a Deuteronomy 
scroll. Yadin did not mention this item in his first excavation report, 7 
since it was only discovered in the second season. But he referred to it 
in the published text of his ‘Qumran and Masada’ lecture, 8 and later 
described it shortly in EAE : 9 

Deuteronomy. Fragments of this scroll were found hidden beneath the 
floor of the synagogue. 10 The top of the last parchment with several 
verses from chapter 33 was mainly preserved. To the left of the text was 
a wide blank sheet, which was rolled up and sewn to the scroll to make it 
easier to unroll it. 11 


Fragments from Y. Yadin’s Nachlass’, Tarbiz 66 (1997), pp. 113-21 (Hebrew). 

5. See Y. Yadin, ‘The Locus of the Scrolls: The Documents and Inscriptions’, 
The Excavation of Masada — 1963/64. Preliminary Report, IEJ 15 (1965), pp. 79- 
82,103-105 = 117-115 (n'son) D3 miri- jvDTDm mb'jcn " man mTsn, 

6. For a preliminary publication of the non-biblical items, see S. Talmon, 
‘Fragments of Scrolls From Masada’, Eretz Israel 20, Y. Yadin Volume (ed. A. Ben- 
Tor, J.C. Greenfield and A. Malamat; Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1989), 
pp. 278-86 (Hebrew); idem, ‘Fragments of an Apocryphal Book of Joshua from 
Masada’, JJS 47 (1996), pp. 129-39, rev. translation of a paper published in 
Hebrew Language Studies in Honor of C. Rabin at his 75th Birthday (ed. 
M. Goshen-Gottstein, S. Morag and S. Kogut; Jerusalem: Akademon, 1991), pp. 
147-57 (Hebrew). For the biblical items see idem, ‘Fragments of a Psalms Scroll 
from Masada, MPs b (Masada 1103-1742)’, in M. Brettler and M. Fishbane (eds.), 
Minhah le-Nahum: Biblical and Other Studies Presented to Nahum M. Sarna in 
Honour of his Seventieth Birthday (JSOTSup, 154; Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1993), 
pp. 318-27; idem, ‘Fragments of Two Scrolls of the Book of Leviticus from 
Masada’, in S. Ahituv and B.A. Levine (eds.), 'Eretz. Israel, 24, A. Malamat Vol¬ 
ume (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1993), pp. 99-110 (Hebrew). 

7. See Yadin, Excavation, pp. 103ff. 

8. BIES 30 (1966), p. 138 (Hebrew). 

9. Y. Yadin, ‘Masada’, Encyclopaedia of Archaeological Excavations in the 
Holy Land (ed. M. Avi-Yonah; Jerusalem: Masada, 1975), p. 813, and cf. p. 810. 

10. Like the fragments of an Ezekiel scroll. See S. Talmon, ‘Fragments of an 
Ezekiel Scroll from Masada’, OLP 27 (1996), pp. 29-49. Yadin considered these 
finds an added proof that the locus in which they were discovered was indeed a 
synagogue. See Y. Yadin, Masada: In Those Days—At This Time (Haifa: 
Shiqmona/Maariv Library, 1966), pp. 187-88 (Hebrew). 

11. The item is kept in the Rockefeller Museum under glass mounted on a 
silk base. The arrangement of its constituent four fragments is reflected in a 
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Description 

MasDeut consists of four inscribed or partially inscribed fragments of 
parchment of unequal size: (a) measures 8.0 x 8.0 cm and contains 
most of the preserved text, the beginnings of seven lines of the last 
column on the sheet. A part of the top margin of this column is extant 
to the width of 3.4 cm. The largest fragment (b), 13.8 x 10.0 cm, 
consists primarily of a blank length of parchment, 12 sewn on to the 
preceding last written sheet, and a strip of the left-hand margin of the 
last column of that sheet. Next to the margin the endings of seven lines 
are preserved, five of which are the continuations of those on (a). 
Fragment (c) is considerably smaller, 4.0 x 3.3 cm, and holds parts of 
four written lines. On the other small fragment (d) which measures 2.0 
x 4.5 cm, letters from the middle parts of six lines are extant, (c) and 
(d) can be conjoined on the strength of their contours and textual 
sequence. They will henceforth be designated (c). Similarly, (a) and (b) 
can be aligned. Since the extant text is identical with MT, all 
components of MasDeut can be appropriately placed with confidence in 
the proposed restoration of its text. 

The color of the parchment is of various shades of brown. The right- 
hand side of (a) is of a dark brown hue; its left-hand side is much 
lighter, (b) and (c) are of a light brown color. The upper right-hand part 
of (b) is flaked. Therefore, the writing on it has become illegible. The 
edges of all fragments are rugged, and all, foremost (b), are perforated 
by holes of various sizes, which resulted from the deterioration of the 
material, with some probably made by vermin. 

The blank stretch of parchment measuring 9.7 x 11.0 cm, which 
makes up most of (b), is evidently the remainder of the handle sheet 
that served as a protective wrapper for the written columns, and was 
probably stitched to the scroll after the completion of the writing. 13 

photographic mock-up which was found in Yadin’s Nachlass together with a pro¬ 
posed reconstruction of its text, and which with some changes serves as the basis of 
the ensuing discussion. 

12. See below. 

13. I am indebted to Professor H. Stegemann for the following observation: 
Judging by the lineaments of the deteriorated material, the leather of the handle 
sheet, and probably of the entire scroll, was about twice as thick as that of the 
Hodayoth Scroll from Qumran (1QH), and approximately 2.5 mm thicker than that 
of the Temple Scroll (1 lQTemp). Moreover, it had been very tightly rolled. 
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Figure 1. Fragments of a Deuteronomy Scroll (Masada 1043/A-D) 
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Needle holes, with a little piece of thread running through them, are 
clearly visible where it was sewn to the last written sheet. 14 In this 
respect MasDeut differs from Qumran scrolls in which the blank handle 
piece is usually part and parcel of the last written sheet. For example, in 
the Pesher Habakkuk from Qumran (lQpHab), the blank piece is 
preceded by six columns of text recorded on the same sheet. 

The handle sheet of MasDeut is preserved to a much larger extent 
than the last written sheet before it, which is mostly lost because of 
deterioration of the material, like all preceding sheets. This condition 
suggests that the scroll had been rolled up from end to beginning, 
readied for reading. As a result, the handle sheet and the adjoining 
column constituted the innermost part of the roll. Therefore they 
suffered less from the eroding impact of climate and/or vermin than the 
other sheets, which were increasingly exposed to these detrimental 
factors the closer they were to the beginning of the scroll. The 
progression of deterioration would have been reversed had the scroll 
been rolled up for storing, after having been fully read out. Then the 
handle sheet at its end would indeed have served as a protective outer 
wrapper for the written columns, and these would have been less 
affected by vermin and the eroding impact of climatic conditions. 

Script 

The lettering has faded on the darkish brown leather. But on infrared 
photographs the text is legible. The scroll was evidently penned by an 
expert scribe in an early Herodian formal hand. 15 The size of the letters 
is mostly 0.3 x 0.3 cm. Some of the larger ones, like final mem, attain a 
width of 0.4, and the thin letters waw, yod and final nun of 0.1 cm. 
Letters are visibly separated by the fraction of a millimeter, with a 
space of 0.2 cm separating one word from the next. Only in some 

14. In addition, there remain photographs of three small and two long strips of 
blank parchment, the originals of which could not be located. The smaller ones are 
3.5, 2.2 and 1.6 cm long, and between 0.3 and 0.9 cm broad. The two larger ones 
measure 10.2 x 2.4 and 10.2 x 1.9 cm respectively. Judging by their contours, all 
these strips come from the left-hand edge of the handle sheet. 

15. See F.M. Cross, Jr, ‘The Development of the Jewish Scripts’, in G.E. 
Wright (ed.). The Bible and the Ancient Near East: Essays in Honor of W.F. 
Albright (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1961; reprinted Winona Lake, IN: Eisen- 
brauns, 1979), p. 138, fig. 2,11. 3, 4. 
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instances two letters will be contiguous, as, for example, "[H in fntcn 
(a, 1. 2), 72 in 12 1 ? (a, 1. 4), IS in pao (a, 1. 6), 12 in 112 (b, 1. 7) or Hi? in 
HOT (c, 1. 6). There are no dry rulings. But the scribe nevertheless 
managed to keep his lines straight and parallel to each other, with an 
inter-line space of c. 0.8 cm, measured from the letter tops in one line 
to the letter tops in the next. Also, the line beginnings on (a) are 
perfectly adjusted. 


Transcription 

(b) + (a) 

no[]Q "spK nm d-br mann om 
i]tnp’ iri [d'ci?] pH^nRa moon "[man ibiDt note 
"Etch ip]" D'Q’ [']5 pms mat mar do 

]1QR 13*21 bin DIDD 

no ['a]°i*2 frt&[R-i ri]i hpilp pR tfn* I i1oi p» 
mm npi$ [d» 'ori am] pao ppno npbn 
ma ]i 1[qr pbi bRio' nr roao]6i nor 
rao [']*nns[3 ] 

no[R*n ] 

(c) + (d) 

’brieft *?a hr[i 

n]mm pR[ 

]nrpa[ 

]nRT r*7R n(im 
i]bR*7 [alpr’bi pn^l'b 
no non narn r*? [n]no[i 
]napn n[im 

]0’[R 


1 

2 

3 

4 nlno 1 ? 

5 nai 

6 

7 

8 
9 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Comments 

The extant fragments of MasDeut contain parts of Deuteronomy 33-34, 
with (a) holding most of the preserved text. Opposite the endings of 11. 
4 and 5 on (a), across the margin which separates this column from the 
one before it, a resh can still be discerned, which is the last letter of 
itQC^ (Deut. 32.46) at the end of the parallel line in the preceding 
column. Beneath it, the word HI of the phrase 12T8*2 "D (Deut. 
32.47) is legible. We can therefore conclude that the preserved 
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fragments are remains of the last inscribed sheet of the scroll which 
contained the closing part of Deuteronomy. 16 

The preserved text of MasDeut is identical with MT, with the excep¬ 
tion of the defective spelling ’BID at the end of (b) + (a), 1. 3, as against 
the MT plene spelling ’3132) (Deut. 33.19). 17 Although the crucial letters 
are only partially preserved on the fragment, the reading is not in doubt. 
Remnants of not more than four letters can still be seen: the top of the 
first is patently the head of sinlshin ; the second intact letter is a peh; is 
and the last one a yod. Only a fraction of the somewhat rounded top of 
the third letter remains, similar to the top of nun in '31QCD at the begin¬ 
ning of the next line, and different from the pointed head of waw which 
precedes nun in that word. Now, while waw could have been omitted in 
a defective spelling of ’3D0, the nun is indispensable. 

This sole slight divergence does not impair the overall textual 
agreement of MasDeut with MT, which is underlined by its agreement 
with the masoretic section system. The Masada fragment exhibits a 
blank in (a + b), 1. 4 after the word with which the blessing of 
Issachar ends (Deut. 33.19). MT (A 19 and L 20 ) marks there a closed 

16. It follows that MasDeut differed significantly from a Deuteronomy scroll 
found in Qumran Cave IV (4QDeut‘t), which is represented by a fragment 
containing the ending of Deut. 32. To the left of the written column there is an 
‘extremely wide left margin, with no trace of stitching, after the ending of Deut. 
32’. This shows ‘with certainty that Deut. 33 and 34 were never intended to follow 
it in this copy, so that we are not dealing with parts of a complete scroll’. See P.W. 
Skehan, ‘A Fragment of the “Song of Moses” (Deut 32) from Qumran’, BASOR 
136 (1954), pp. 12-15. See now DJD, XIV, pp, 137-42. 

17. However, some printed editions exhibit the defective spelling "EE. 

18. Cf. the letter peh in |1SD (1. 6). Note that the word is spelled with a D, as in 
MT, while in 1. 3 it is spelled with a S both in MT and in MasDeut. 

19. The exceeding importance of the Aleppo Codex (A) was highlighted in a 
series of publications after the manuscript became available for scholarly investiga¬ 
tion in the 1950s. See inter alia I. Ben-Zvi, ‘The Codex of Ben Asher’, Textus 1 
(1960), pp. 1-16; D.S. Loewinger, ‘The Aleppo Codex and the Ben Asher Tradi¬ 
tion’, Textus 1 (1960), pp. 59-111. For the section system of A, compared with that 
of L (Codex Leningrad), see M.H. Goshen-Gottstein, ‘The Authenticity of the 
Aleppo Codex’, Textus 1 (1960), pp. 17-58, and in reference to Qumran Isaiah 
manuscripts and commentaries, Y. Maori, ‘The Tradition of Pisqa’ot in Ancient 
Hebrew MSS: The Isaiah Texts and Commentaries from Qumran’, Textus 10 
(1982), pp. 1-50 (Hebrew). 

20. See J.M. Oesch, Petucha und Setuma (OBO, 27; Fribourg; Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1979). In A this word opens a new line, and is followed 
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section, noino nttns. The evident concurrence suggests that MasDeut 
probably contained the MT sections throughout. 21 This supposition was 
taken in account in the proposed restoration of its text by positing 
blanks at pertinent junctures: (a + b), 1. 7, before the blessing of Dan 
(33.22, MT: closed section), with the line containing 29 letters and 
seven inter-word spaces; (a + b), 1. 9, before the blessing of Asher 
(33.24, MT: closed section), with the line containing 32 letters and 
seven inter-word spaces; 22 and an especially large blank after “[Tin, the 
last word of the eulogy which is adjoined to the blessings of the tribes 
(33.29, MT: closed section). That line would have held only 20 letters. 23 

The textual identity of MasDeut with MT provides a secure basis for 
the restoration of the last two columns of the scroll. 24 


Restored Text 


Column I 

-nib nca ban yu p worm Kin dot ']tkd l 

-into btntzr bn bK nbtcn d'-idot bn ntt 2 

'D3K "©K DODin bsb DDDDb id© DnbK 3 

iniob DD'in ntt mxn -®k am odd tot 4 

-pi ttb o nKTn minn om bn nK morb 5 

lDOKn run nnnm ddot Kin -d dot Kin pn 6 

]*rrn hk D'-or dtik -mu nnnKn br d'Q' i 

nnanb nno 8 

nbr "CKb ntn dot dsot hot bK mn- -qti 9 

dkid piKD -i©k ini nn ntn d'-qot in bK 10 

" 3 K ick ]»» pK nK rtKTi irrr ns br -©k 11 

nbr nnK -©k -inn nm ntnKb bmar nnb pi 12 

inn -['nK [otk nn -©kd -['nr bK «]OKm nnc 13 
'n finn 'n nnbrc n©K br rnr bK *]om inn 14 


by a blank of eight spaces. The line ends on “OK Ulbl. 

21. But see below. 

22. However, since the number of spaces in the line approximates the average 
of 40, MasDeut possibly did not contain here the parashah marked in MT. 

23. All three cases are listed by Maimonides. See Oesch, Petucha und Setuma, 
p. T 2+. In A the line opens with an indentation in which five letters could be 
accommodated. 

24. I cannot offer any explanation of the wedge-like sign over the first letter of 
-rp-rp in (a + b), 1. 5. 
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s 1 ? nos by p anno onp nmno 'an *?sno' 15 

ns nsnn iaa -n ^sno' as "[inn 'ms anonp 16 

]na as nos psn “?s sian s 1 ? nooi psn 17 

^sno’ an 1 ? 18 

an ns D’rf?sn o's noo -pn nos nninn nsn ' 19 

muoa mn sn a'oo mrr nosr min as 1 ? ^sno’ 20 

a’O'D enp nnnnn nnsi pss nna mam id 1 ? 21 

om pm rtznp *?n D'ou nnn ^s io 1 ? nnos 22 

noma non a 1 ? mn nnn jmmc set "pn 1 ? mn 23 

cu 'osn p)osnnn -[^o pon 'mi npu' n“?np 24 

rna an nn’ *?si pisn or ^sno' 'an© in' 25 

sod nas'i nmn' 1 ? nsn nsoa 26 

t> nn i'T as'nn inu ^si nmn' *?ip mn' 27 

■pisi pan nas a 1 ? 1 ?! n'nn nm nun 28 

by mn’in ncan imo: nos pmon o' s 1 ? 29 

nsi vn'sn s“? ids 1 ?! ms 1 ? nnsn nmno 'a 30 

■pros note 'n urn s 1 ? an nsi n'nn s 1 ? ms 31 

bsno' 1 ? pnoim apu' 1 ? ■pasran ini' imm pmom 32 

mn’ pa -pma by b'by\ fssp nmap io' 0 ' 33 

]a rsjom rap anna pc naan tt byyn Vm 34 

nan 1 ? ]det mm mm nas paa 1 ? ]iaip' 35 

par 1 ?! |de? I'snn pm orn *?n rby *]sn r*?u 36 

^aa D'ao mao ons mn' nnnna nas 37 

mam oao nsmn mom nnn nmn mnnai 38 

mum n;aoi Dip 'nnn osnoi n'nn' eh ? 39 

osn 1 ? nnsinn n:o ante jam ns^oi ps n:am □ l ?iu 40 

i b nnn imo man rns mn npnp 1 ?! *pr 41 

ps 'css nn' rar D'ou nnn ianp osn anpi 42 

Column II 

nos | L ?mT i ?-i nor 's ^s am p'nss mnnn pm l 

i snp' nn D’ou p' iKD nnoEn pns^n i*?iniT nao 2 

astgi ip:” D'o' uso IE jPE ’hdt mnr do 3 

s'n“?n n: n'nno "pan nas n; 1 ?! bin moa 4 

go "3 V? ff’E?s~i son npn p ps uint pai po 5 

mn' npnS du 'oso snn lise ppna np*?n 6 

na p no s ]n*?i ^soo' du rosooi nou 7 

udE ' *?ns: nas bns: 1 ?: pan ]a p:r n’ns 8 

nEs“?i nsn' orm D' mn’ nano s*?m po 9 

'OOP ^ddi rns nxo or nos Dana linn nos 10 
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bsa ps ftm -pa'a - : jbsB rrorm bnn ibn 11 

msn n'prstc mum prsn n'lao nan per 12 

mis p’BQ enn nbis ninr rinnm nip mbs 1 3 

npir |’u Tn nan bs - ©' pen icon ms'i 14 

p m bn but ran =]s torrm pi ps bn 15 

"itosi "pts pa mrrn sou ns jina 'n bs - ©’ 16 

ra’rrm bs nnsi pb pms isrra", -jmsj mn 17 

bs asm nman nica bn pin 18 

ins-n ini' as ba i m moan m~\ 123 in 19 

’bnsbbansi p is isb:n ns psn bn ns mm 20 

is n iim ps ba nsi 10201 nmas ps nsi 21 

tit nspo man nsi 0231 nsi pnsn n-n 22 

psn nsr rbs nin' ms'i lire is o'lonn i’s 23 

•pub nnsb a ps’bi pft&’ b nmnsb 'nsao: i m 24 

non om non -asn ab ngjri yrsa -p’sm nans 25 

in ins mpi m m'a bs asm psn mm ms 26 

imnp ns drs si' sbi nss mn bio asm psn 21 

sb inon me D'lesi nsn p neoi mn nrn is 28 

neo ns bsie' 'in mm nnb 03 sbi irs nnna 29 

non bns 'an -n- im nr D'ebe nsin nmsn 30 

rbs vt ns neo poo -a noan mi sbo p p soini 31 

mm ms nesa ies'i bsner 'in rbs lscni 32 

1ST ies nona bsio'n ns s'm Dp sbi neo ns 33 

inbe ies D'nsiom mnsn bab ora bs ois mn' 34 

oils babi rms babi nsisb ansa psn mesb mn' 35 

neo nes ies bnn snnn babi npmn in babi 36 

bsie’ ba i-sb 37 


Measurements 

The fully restored two columns give us a handle for calculating with a 
high degree of probability the height and the width of the individual 
column in the MS, the number of columns it contained, and the overall 
length of the scroll. The reconstruction shows that there were most 
probably 37 lines in the last, not fully written out column of the scroll, 25 
and in the preceding one, which may be considered to be representative 
of the average column size, 42 lines. 26 Accordingly, the height of the 


25. With a slight margin of error. 

26. A column in MasEzek held exactly the same number of lines. 
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scroll can be ascertained by the following computation: A written 
column contained 42 lines, with 41 inter-line spaces of 0.8 cm each, 27 
and one blank line at the bottom marking an open section, like in MT at 
the end of Deuteronomy 32. Thus, the fully written out column would 
have been c. 33 cm high (41 x 0.8). With the almost fully preserved top 
margin of 3.5 cm, and a bottom margin of presumably the same size, 
the scroll attained a height of approximately 40 cm. 28 

We arrive at the width of the standard column by the following com¬ 
putation: A line holds an average of 33 letters and seven inter-word 
spaces, that is, forty spaces in all. Line 25 in col. II contains the largest 
number—37 letters and eight inter-word spaces—and line 18, in which 
we posit a substantial gap marking a closed section, contains the small¬ 
est number—22 letters and six inter-word spaces. The average written 
line is 8.5 cm long. Together with the right-hand margin of c. 1 cm, col. 
II is 9.5 cm wide. Being the last column, it connects directly with the 
blank handle sheet. Therefore its margin is probably somewhat nar¬ 
rower than that of the preceding column, which comes to 1.2-1.4 cm 
where its width can be ascertained (to the right of col. II, 11. 4 and 5). 

On the basis of these figures we can try to assess the original length 
of MasDeut: The reconstructed two last columns contain Deut. 32.4- 
34.12. This portion constitutes approximately the nineteenth part of the 
text of Deuteronomy. From here it follows that in its entirety MasDeut 
would have held 38 columns. Now, the combined width of the last two 
columns comes to c. 21 cm. We may therefore conclude that the rolled 
out scroll was c. 4 m (19 x 21 cm) long. 29 

27. See above. 

28. The data are comparable with those of MasEzek, proving that these two 
scrolls were considerably larger than MasLev b , MasPs a and most Qumran MSS. For 
example, the average height of a written column of lQIsa a is 22.0 cm. With a top 
margin of 2.0 and a bottom margin of 3.0 cm, that scroll stands c. 27.0 cm high. 
The comparable figures for 4QpalExod are: 24.7 + 2.7 + 4.3 = 31.7 cm; lQapGen: 
26.0 + 2.5 + 2.8 = 31.3 cm; IQS: 19.8+ 1.5 + 2.7 = 24.0 cm. 

29. This makes it one fifth longer than MasLev b (3.25-3.35 m). The difference 
in length would roughly tally with the difference in the number of verses contained 
in these books. The Masoretes counted 859 verses in Leviticus and 955 in Deuter¬ 
onomy. A page count in printed editions of these books without an apparatus gives 
practically the same results—70 versus 56, and in BHK —59 versus 43. lQIsa a 
holds 68 smaller columns. Rolled out, the scroll is 7.34 m long. The book of Isaiah 
has about 20 per cent more verses than the book of Deuteronomy: 1201 as against 
955, comparable to the difference in the number of pages: 88 versus 70 in an 
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One other point needs to be brought under scrutiny. As said, 
MasDeut, like MasEzek, was discovered in a cavity under the floor of 
the synagogue. Yadin termed this cavity 'genizah'. If the application of 
this technical term can be justified, some further comments are in order. 
Traditionally, the term ‘ genizah ’ defines a chamber in a synagogue 
which is set aside for the storage of ‘holy books’, foremost of Torah 
scrolls, which have become unfit for public use, either because their 
text is found to be faulty to an excessive degree or because they are 
tattered beyond repair, and therefore have to be taken out of circula¬ 
tion. 30 In order to prevent the desecration of deteriorated scrolls or 
books, which because of their content, language and past ritual function 
were still considered ‘holy’, one would deposit them in a genizah 
attached to a synagogue. 31 If this was indeed the case in the instance 
under review, one would have to conclude that MasDeut had been 
affected by considerable deterioration, and therefore was put away in 
that cavity which served as a genizah. This would imply that the scroll 
had been in use for a considerable, but no longer definable length of 
time prior to the fall of the fortress in 73-74 CE. These considerations 
would support the dating of MasDeut on the basis of paleographic 
criteria to at least the beginning of the Herodian era. 32 


edition without apparatus, and 93 versus 59 in BHK. 

30. See S.Z. Leiman, ‘Withdrawal of Biblical Books’, in The Canonization of 
Hebrew Scripture: The Talmudic and Midrashic Evidence (Hamden, CO: Archon 
Books, 1976), pp. 72-86. 

31. The classical example is the famous 'Cairo Genizah’, which was discovered 
towards the end of the last century in the Ben Ezra synagogue in Fustat (Old Cairo). 

32. I wish to thank my assistant Jonathan Ben Dov for help with the preparation 
of this paper. 
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PartHI 

NORTHWEST AND UGARITIC STUDIES 



A RITUAL FOR THE COUNTRY’S SALVATION, 
KTU 1.162: A REAPPRAISAL 


G. del Olmo Lete* 


The existence of text RS [varia] 20 (KTU 1.162) has been known of for 
many years. 1 It belongs to a private collection, and only recently has it 
been officially published. The editio princeps and first thorough com¬ 
mentary of the text were made by P. Bordreuil and D. Pardee. 2 This 
paper, therefore, seeks to offer a series of alternative suggestions, with¬ 
out citing the opinion of these authors and without entering into a dis¬ 
cussion on the points already covered in their commentary. 

The tablet was presumably recovered in clandestine diggings, which 
means that we do not know the precise archaeological context in which 
it was found. It measures 62 x 42 x 23 cm; it is complete and in a good 
state of preservation. 3 Its calligraphy is certainly not, however, in the 
best Ugaritic scribal tradition. 

The text, which appears on both sides, is simple, and its translation 
does not present any special difficulties, with the exception of a few 
words that we shall discuss in some detail. These are: bldn, nskt qV, 
amSrt, mslm ( mrkbt ), mtrn. 


* It is a great honour to take part in this homage to Professor C.H. Gordon, 
teacher and friend, to whom all the Ugaritologists are so much indebted. 

1. Cf. J. Nougayrol, Ugaritica V (Mission de Ras Shamra, XVI; Paris: 
Imprimerie Nationale / Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1968), p. 45; J.-M. de 
Tarragon, Le culte a Ugarit d’apres les textes de la pratique en cuneifonnes alpha- 
betiqies (Cahiers de la Revue Biblique, 19; Paris: J. Gabalda, 1980), many times 
(vd. index, p. 202; the separation points aluded to in p. 52 n. 14 do not exist in the 
tablet). 

2. Cf. P. Bordreuil and D. Pardee, ‘Textes ougaritiques oublies et “trans- 
fuges”’, Sem 41—42 (1993), pp. 23-58 (42-53). The text is also reproduced in 
KTU 2 , p. 151 [1.162]. 

3. A good photograph of the tablet is published in Sem 41-42 (1993), p. 45. 
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Its surface structure is also quite distinct: a double heading (11. 1 // 
2-4), separated from the rest by lines; a central body of homogeneous 
syntactic arrangement (11. 5-19); and finally, what could be described as 
an epilogue/closing, which in fact is the continuation of the previous 
section, though with a slightly different syntactic arrangement. 

From the literary point of view the text can be assigned to the genre 
of cultic texts/lists of gods: it recounts the sacrificial offerings to be 
made to various deities on the occasion of a cultic celebration or 
festivity; it therefore has the same content and distribution as the usual 
Ugaritic cultic texts. 

1. The ritual action is, first, described as dbh il bldn, ‘sacri¬ 
fice/festival of the gods of the country’, 4 5 a kind of dbh spn (KTU 1.148) 
or ‘national cultic feast’ in which all the gods of Ugarit are honored. It 
is highly significant in this context that this cultic celebration is 
recorded in KTU 1.91.6 as one of the dbh mlkf the festivals the king 
must attend and participate in. The implication is, therefore, that the 
enumeration of all the deities, in one way or other, will play a highly 
significant role; the implied ‘totality’ may have some relation with the 
word mtrn, which appears at the end of the text. 

2. The second heading, separated from the first by a line, contains the 

4. The word is to be interpreted according to Bordreuil and Pardee as an 
example of a derivative ‘qatalan’ pattern, highly frequent in both Semitic and 
Ugaritic (cf. UT, p. 63), rather than as a correlative of Arabic bulddn, which is a 
broken plural formation. Nevertheless, other analyses of bldn can be offered: 
(1) bld-n, ‘our country’; (2) bld-n, 'the country’. But on the one hand, the deter¬ 
minative -n seems to be a morpheme peculiar to magical texts, as an Akkadian 
loan-morpheme, attached to the subject of their main clause (cf. M. Dietrich and O. 
Loretz, Mantik in Ugarit [Abhandlungen zur Literatur Alt-Syrien-Palastinas, 3; 
Munster: Ugarit-Verlag, 1990], p. 104); on the other hand, the use of first personal 
pronouns (cf. A. Caquot, in Supplement au Dictionnaire de la Bible [Paris: 
Letouzey & Ane, Editeurs, 1979J, col. 1405; P. Xella, Testi rituali di Ugarit, I 
[Studi Semitici, 54; Roma: Consiglio Nazionale delle Ricerche, 1981], p, 341) is 
unusual in cultic texts. Other options cannot be taken into account: ‘God of Injus¬ 
tice’ < bl dn (cf. J.C. De Moor, UF 2 [1970], p. 225); ‘(repas) sacrificiel a El, au 
Idn' (toponyme) < b Idn (de Tarragon, Le culte d Ugarit , p. 168); ‘II Bel-dlni’ = 
‘Gottlicher Gerichtsherr’ (cf. M. Dietrich and O. Loretz, ‘Religiose Texte’, in Texte 
aus der Utnwelt des Alten Testament, B. II, Lief. 3 [Giitersloh: Gerd Mohn, 1988], 
p. 322 n. 6a). 

5. Cf. G. del Olmo Lete, La religion cananea segun la liturgia de Ugarit (Aula 
Orientalis Supplementa, 3; Sabadell [Barcelona]: Editorial AUSA, 1992), p. 174, 
where Caquot’s translation (‘notre pays’) is accepted. 
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expression nskt qV. Its first word is easily identifiable by the Ugaritic 
verb /n-s-k/, ‘to pour (liquids)’, used in mythological texts, its 
derivative (cultural) meaning > ‘to smelt (metals)’ 6 and the noun nsk, 
‘smith, foundry worker’ of different tools and weapons, frequent in 
administrative texts (specifically, among others, nsk hzm, ‘founder of 
[heads of] arrows’; allophone, nsk hdm). The lexeme nskt appears in 
cultic texts only here and in KTU 1.105.22 ( nskt ksp w hrs). As such, 
either a general meaning ‘libation’ > ‘effusion’ > ‘offering’ (supported 
by hb. nasik, nesek, /n-s-k/; syr. nsoko, nesk e to, /n-s-k/; ar. nasikat, 
nusk, /n-s-k/) or a more specific meaning of ‘founding’ > ‘smelted 
object, statue’ (supported also in hb. nasik, nesek, massekah\ syr. nsiko, 
nesk e td, /n-s-k/; ar. nasik, nasikat) is feasible. 7 While a version: ( un 
objet) fondu (en metal precieux): un bouclier would be much too 
epiexegetic and somewhat tautological; the simple expression should 
be ql‘ hrs/ksp, un bouclier en or/argent, as in many other cases, for 
instance, ks/glltql hrs ; ritual texts tend to be terse and sparing. 8 On the 
other hand, the offering of a ‘statue’ (Herdner, Lipinski, Dietrich- 
Loretz) to a ‘god’ (being himself a ‘statue’ should be ‘his own statue’) 
is rather awkward in a standard ritual; the (re)making, consecration and 
renovation of divine statues must have being something both unique 
and unusual, 9 unless reference is being made here to small votive 

6. Propedy ‘to pour smelted, liquified metals’. The same semantic ‘glide’ is 
present in Lat .furtdere, ejfundere. 

7. Cf. the dictionaries of Koehler-Baumgartner, 3rd edn, Brockelmann and 
Hava. 

8. Similarly, the version of nskt ksp w hrs tt (KTU 1.105.22) as (un ou des) 
objet(s) foundu(s) en argent et deux (sides) d’or', besides splitting the normal 
syntagma ksp w hrs, would seem to be too imprecise and tautological (a silver 
object must by nature be a melted object), while the translation of hrs tt as ‘ deux 
(sides) d’or’ is grammaticaly incorrect, since the numeral tt always accompanies 
the enumerated item in dual (- m) and implies a feminine noun; cf. Gordon, UT, p. 
44 (although tn does appear sometimes with feminine nouns also); cf. for instance 
the correct elliptic ( tql ) concordance in hmkt hrs... hmSt ‘Srt ksp (KTU 4.341.5) and 
hrs dp (KTU 1.43.5). 

9. Cf. in this connection J.-M. Durand, ‘La religion de Siria durante la epoca 
de los reinos amorreos segun la documentacion de Mari’, in G. del Olmo Lete (ed.), 
Religion y Mitologia del Oriente Antiguo 11/1. Semitas occidentales (Ebla, Mari) 
(Estudios Orientales, 8; Sabadell [Barcelona]: Editorial AUSA, 1995), pp. 272 ff. 
However, the translation ‘ingot’ (Xella, followed by Del Olmo Lete) does not 
recommend itself either. The offering of ‘silver and gold’ ( ksp whrs) when put 
together seems to correspond to an unspecified standard amount (cf. KTU 1.90.3-4 
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statuettes. I would prefer for nskt within this text type, that is, a cultic 
text (halfway between mythological and administrative), a general 
meaning ‘offering/effusion’ as a cultic technical expression applied to 
the offering of precious metals or metallic objects, 10 reflecting in this 
way the confluence of the basic meaning of the basis /n-s-k/ with the 
cultural one applied to the ‘fusion’ of metals (cf. Spanish versar [pour 
down] said of liquids and money). 

The expression nskt ql‘, ‘the offering of the shield’, might be under¬ 
stood as the first ‘object’ presented to the divinity in this ritual, but it 
remains isolated, the classic offering formula coming immediately 
afterwards (DN + X). A better explanation might be that it is a sort of 
‘title-name’ for the ritual which specifies the first more general dhh il 
bldn (cf. for instance KTU 1.41/87.1: byrh riS yn bym hdt Smtr utkl ; 
1.40.26: wSqrb ‘r mSr mSr bn ugrt). The ritual could in this way be 
entitled ‘The offering of the shield’ and may correspond to a ceremony 
of entreaty to the gods for protection and help against enemy attacks on 
the country; this is the derivative meaning that ‘shield’ ( magen ) obtains 
in biblical Hebrew (for instance, Gen. 15.1). It will have its ‘pendant’ in 
‘magical’ texts like KTU 1.103+ (cf. KTU 1.127.30) and ‘rituals’ like 
1.119 (with its explicit invocation to Baal in the same sense). The 
simple mention of ql‘ places the text in a military context or semantic 
field. 11 And this unprejudiced observation finds a curious confirmation 
in the mention of mrkbt again in the epilogue of the tablet and gives a 
hint of the cultic setting of this ritual. 

On this occasion the supreme and ancestral god and head of the pan¬ 
theon or ‘divine family’, ‘the God-Father’ ilib n is entreated and hon¬ 
ored in the first place, according to the classic Ugaritic sacrificial 
system: Srp wklmm, 13 with victims offered in holocaust (alp w$) and as 
peace-offerings (again tn alpm wtn fm). 

and par.; 1.105.22); when both elements appear separately, the precise object or 
quantity is specified ( ks , gl,tql\ cf. e.g. KTU 1.43.10, 12; 1.112.3-4). 

10. This a correction to my own version of KTU 1.105.8 ( lingote ) in the wake 
ofXella. 

11. On the other hand, gods do not use defensive arms such as the shield; cf. 
G. del Olmo Lete, ‘The Divine Panoply (KTU 1.65.112-14)’, Aula Orientalis 10 
(1992), pp. 254-56. 

12. Cf. del Olmo Lete, La religion cananea, p. 55-56; K. van der Toorn, ‘Ilib 
and the “God of the Father’”, UF 25 (1993), pp. 379-387. 

13. Cf. del Olmo Lete, La religion cananea, pp. 29-30; idem, ‘The Sacrificial 
Vocabulary at Ugarit’, SEL 12 (1995), pp. 44-45. 
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3. The following section, after repeating, as the pattern Srp-Slmm 
requires, the same offering to ilib, although this time duplicated, con¬ 
tinues the allocation of victims to a series of ten great deities or divine 
entities of Ugarit: il, b‘l, dgn, yrh, ym, il t‘dr b‘l, ‘nt hbly, amSrt, dr il 
wphr b‘l, spn. All of them receive the offering of a S, except the last two 
who get a gdlf, the reason for such a distribution is unknown; the 
sacrificial offerings are, nevertheless, the usual in the Ugaritic cult. The 
series of gods is well known from the gods’ lists and rituals, though this 
sequence has not been reported elsewhere. All the names appear in the 
canonical pantheon (cf. KTU 1.118 and par.) though here they are 
distributed differently: the first group (ilib, il, b‘l, dgn) is the same in 
both texts with a slight change in order; this is followed by three advo¬ 
cations (yrh , ym, il t’dr b‘l) that occupy places 29, 13 and 25 in the 
pantheon; afterwards come the two great goddesses (‘nt, u amStr ) who, 
according to my interpretation, occupy numbers 21 and 19 respectively; 
finally, the advocation dr il wphr b‘l signifies the cultic unification of 
the entire divine world, combining phr ilm of the canonical pantheon 
(number 28), with the above-mentioned il tdr h‘l. This combination is 
in accordance with the cultic tradition (cf. KTU 1.39.7; 1.41.16/ 
1.87.17-18) and has a special significance, since dr ilm and phr b‘l 
appear in the Baal cycle as two separate and contrasting groups of gods 
that maintain their own significance even in the canonical pantheon. 15 
In cultic praxis the mythological rivalry is forgotten, and all the gods 
are invoked together. 

There is, nevertheless, one feminine DN which is quite unknown, a 
hapax, namely am$rt. The editors of the text make no suggestion as to 
her identity. The term presumably conceals the name of a goddess, and 
it is coupled with ‘nt (hbly). However, what is most surprising is the 
absence of the great mother-goddess atrf 6 in this series. It is tempting, 

14. The translation of the determinative hbly as la mutilee, by allusion to KTU 
1.6 I 1-5, seems improbable: in this text we have a cliche applied also to II who is 
never called hbly, however. The context in which the epithet appears would favor 
an active meaning ‘destructive’, reflecting the general ‘combative’ character of the 
goddess and in this way her readiness to help the country and the dynasty (cf. KTU 
1.102:11, ‘nt hbly). 

15. Cf. G. del Olmo Lete, Mitos y Leyendas de Canaan (Fuentes de la cicncia 
blblica, 1; Madrid: Ediciones Cristiandad, 1981), pp. 67-70; idem. La religion 
cananea, p. 57. 

16. Nevertheless, this was also the case in KTU 1.102. But this text represents 
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therefore, to see in amSrt a scribal (hearing-)error/ allophone of atrt, in 
the wake of the latter evolution of the phoneme It I > Is/ ( Attiratu > 
Asera), analysed and resolved with the help of a sonant /m/. 17 

4. In the final section the syntactic pattern suddenly changes, not only 
with regard to the word order, as was the case with the first element of 
the series SI mm (1. 56: ‘X / ND\ instead of the following fixed word 
order ‘Z ND X’), but also with regard to the introduction of completely 
new syntactic elements. These can be analysed as: a numeric clause 
( wpamt tn 1‘Srmi), a syntagma ( mlsm mrkbt) and a lexeme ( mtrn ), 
without a verbal predicate. The numeric clause has a clear meaning: 
‘twenty-two times’. This kind of numeric idiom is usually preceded or 
followed by the object (victim) or action to be repeated by the number 
of times stated. 18 In this case, it implies that what follows should be 
considered as the numbered item, with the last word serving the func¬ 
tion of recipient, assuming that here we are dealing with the same ritual 
pattern of offering. Otherwise we should have to supply the subject: 
‘and that. .. ’. But how is ‘that’ to be interpreted? Are we to understand 
the entire series of offerings or just the final one? Whatever the case, 
this syntaxis is quite exceptional in Ugaritic ritual texts. 

But why precisely ‘twenty-two times’, the same number as in KTU 
1.41.43? Maybe we have here the ritual convention of a ‘sacred num¬ 
ber’ (3x7 + l). 19 But it may have a special meaning. If we maintain 

the ‘dynastic’ pantheon in which neither il-ilih nor dgn was present; cf. del Olmo 
Lete, La religion cananea , pp. 45-47. 

17. Scribal errors like hqkpt, ttly , ynp‘ are seemingly of the same kind; cf. 
M. Dietrich and O. Loretz, ‘Rasuren und Schreibfehler in den keilalphabetischen 
Texten aus Ugarit. Anmerkungen zur Neuauflage von KTU’, UF 26 (1994), pp. 33- 
34. Another error in this text: hi for il in 1. 7. 

18. Cf. KTU 1.39:20; wpamt tltm (...) gdltl-; KTU 1.41.36// 1.87.39-40: w‘srm 
l ridn tltm pamf, 1.41.42-43 // 1.87.46-47: tn Hrm pamt Sfl[...]S\ 1.41: 52: .f Srp alp 
w $ ttmm $b‘ pamt 1.109:30: tltm pamt if; 1.43:26: mlk p‘mm ylk Sh‘ pamt. Text 
KTU 1.173:15 is fragmentary: t]ltm pamt. and in text KTU 1.106.16 the new 
reading eliminates the idiom. The only text without any specific mention of the 
object is KTU 1.110.11, but this Hurrian text does not mention any victims at all 
which are to be offered to the different deities that are mentioned ( wpamt Sb‘); the 
repetition refers obviously to the entire ritual whose victim!s) are given for granted. 
Correct the reading of KTU 1.162:20: tv pam, as is evident in the photograph in 
Sent 41—42 (1993). 

19. In the ‘conquest’ of Jericho the turn around the town was performed once 
( p'm ’ht ) during six days and seven times ($b‘ p‘mym) the seventh day (Josh. 6.3-4, 
11-15)—thirteen times in all. 
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the supposition presented at the beginning of this paper, that this is a 
festival of ‘all gods’ of the country, this number, twenty-two, added to 
the eleven deities explicitly quoted in the ritual adds up to thirty-three, 
that is, the number of gods included in the canonical ‘pantheon’ KTU 
1.118. 20 In any case, this synthesis, not unknown in the Ugaritic cult, 21 
helps us to understand the final word of the text, also a hapax: mtrn. It 
must be, as has been correctly suggested by Bordreuil and Pardee, a 
‘maqtalan’ form of the base /y-t-r/ (> mawtardn > motardn ) with the 
semantic value of ‘surplus’ > ‘the rest’, namely, ‘of the gods’, the ad¬ 
dressees of this final offering. But in this case a l- of attribution could 
be expected, though not necessarily (cf. 1. 3). 22 Therefore, I propose 
another solution, which I will present below. However, we cannot sepa¬ 
rate mrkbt mtrn of the text from mrkbt mtrt of KTU 4.180.3, for which 
different interpretations have been put forward. 23 They could be either 
by-forms or scribal variants (error: t/n). But mtrt could also be a femi¬ 
nine adjective of an unattested Ug. *mtr, corresponding to Akk. of Nuzi 
w/matru (< /w-t-r/). 24 I will comment on that later. 

The only remaining interpretation to be dealt with is that of mlsm 
mrkbt , the most difficult point in this text. Assuming it is a syntagma, 
we have in the first word the base /1-s-m/, represented in the Ugaritic 
literature only by the verb Ism in KTU 1.3 III 19 and par. (stereotyped 
formula) and the noun Ismm of KTU 1.6 VI 21 whose meaning is im¬ 
precise, 25 but related to the basic meaning ‘to run fast’, 26 ascertained in 

20. Cf. del Olmo Lete, La religion cananea, pp. 54-58, where this number (33) 
of gods is discussed. 

21. Cf. del Olmo Lete, La religion cananea, p. 149. 

22. Cf. del Olmo Lete, La religion cananea , p. 19 (on the syntactic offering 
pattern ‘X + ND’). 

23. Cf. K. Aartun, Studien zur ugaritischen Lexicographie (Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1991), pp. 94-95; but a hand-drawn cart, if such a cart ever existed 
and was mentioned in the texts, would not be named mrkbt , but rather *‘glt (Heb., 
Phoen.) or ‘rq (Ug., Akk.: ereqqu ): hr$ ‘rq, ‘carter, Cartwright’ (KTU 4.46.13-14; 
4.243.2). 

24. As a matter of fact we find the Akk. form (w)attartu said of chariots (and 
horses): narkabtu (w)attartu\ ci.AHw, p. 1493. CAD A/ll , pp. 510, interprets 
attartu as ‘wagon with solid wheels’ (< atartu, ‘deck wheel’; according to AHw, 
p. 1483, (w)atartu(m) [hesitantly: ‘dazu?’] is f. of watrum). The semantic deriva¬ 
tion could be: ‘excess’ > ‘reinforcement’ > ‘brace’, said of a special kind of wheel 
and consequently of a car using it: ‘reinforced, braced’. 

25. For the different versions cf. R.M. Good, ‘The Sportsman Baal’, UF 26 
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Akkadian from where it would appear to have been loaned, and said of 
horses and messengers. The lexical text RS 20.123 + II 18 offers the 
equation KAR = la-sa-mu = i-z[u]-ri = m[a]-al-sa-mu, translated by the 
editor as ‘coureur’. 27 However, this interpretation seems to have been 
made rather hastily. In fact, recent analyses of this Polyglot Vocabulary 
cast doubts on such an interpretation. 28 In Akkadian, as in Ugaritic, ‘the 
one who/that runs fast’, be it a ‘courier, messenger’, a ‘sportsman’, a 
‘courser’ or any other ‘running beast’, corresponds to a ‘qatilu/qatlu’ 
formation: lasim / Ism, apart from other derivative patterns (‘qattal’, 
‘qutul’) attested in Akkadian, all of which have no preformative. Simi¬ 
larly, Akk. malsamu and Ug. mlsm point to a ‘maqtal’ pattern (corre¬ 
sponding to the Akk. inf. lasamu of RS 20.123+ II 18), as implied by 
Huehnergard (‘course’) and also, presumably, by Van Soldt (‘running’). 
Thus, the most obvious interpretation of mlsm mrkbt would be ‘a 
chariot race’. Yet its presence in a ritual text is somewhat unorthodox, 
although not inconceivable: the sacrificial rite might have concluded 
with either a parade or a chariot race, as was the case in some Hittite 
festivals. 29 

But it might also be the case that malsamu appearing in this lexical 
text has no morphological association with mlsm in the text under 
consideration. The preformative pattern strongly suggests a D participle 
*mulassim , that could be applied, as a technical ‘by-form’ of Ism (G 
participle), to a kind of soldier or to the team of horses. 30 The first 


(1994), pp. 151-52,which suggests the meaning ‘gazelle’ as being the most suitable. 

26. Cf. AHw, pp. 538-39, 555: lasamu(m), ‘laufen, galopieren’; lasimum, 
‘Laufer, Kurier’; las mu, ‘schnellfussig’, lismu, ‘Schnellauf’; CAD L, pp. 104ff.: 
lasamu, ‘to run fast’; lasimu, said of horses, ‘messenger’; lasmu, ‘running’; lismu , 
‘footrace’. 

27. Cf. J. Nougayrol in Ugaritica V, p. 243; de Tarragon. Le culte a Ugarit, 
p. 142. 

28. Cf. J. Huehnergard, Ugaritic Vocabulary in Syllabic Transcription (Har¬ 
vard Semitic Studies, 32; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1987), p. 143: n(oun). ‘course(?)/ 
courier!?)’; W.H. van Soldt, Studies in the Akkadian of Ugarit Dating and Gram¬ 
mar (AOAT, 40; Kevelaer: Verlag Butzon & Bercker: Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neu- 
kirchener Verlag, 1991), p. 305: ‘running)?)’. 

29. Cf. V. Haas, Geschichte der hethitischen Religion (Handbuch der Oriental- 
istik, I, 15; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1994), pp. 417, 688. 

30. For the meaning of the ‘pi'el’ pattern cf. Gordon, UT, p. 82; P. Joiion and 
T. Muraoka, A Grammar of the Biblical Hebrew. I (Subsidia biblica, 14.1; Rome: 
Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1993), pp. 151-56, and the bibliography quoted there 
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suggestion is somewhat awkward in a cultic text, where only the gods 
are mentioned: I do not know of any case of allocation of rations to the 
cultic personnel, 31 still less to ‘secular’ people, in the Ugaritic cultic 
texts (this also applies to the version coureurs, as a special military 
category). 

The second solution would provide us with the awaited victim in 
this formula: horses as components of a chariot team (Sp. tiro). The 
reference in this context to the ‘horses of Raspu’ and the ‘horses of 
Milkattartu’ (KTU 4.790.16-17) 32 made by Bordreuil and Pardee is of 
interest. 

This would introduce a new element into the liturgy of Ugarit: the 
sacrifice of ‘horses’. 33 This was in fact practised by other peoples, ini¬ 
tially by the Hittites, the overlords at that time, though always with 
‘royal’ overtones. 34 

However, the sacrifice of twenty-two horses would probably have 
meant too great an expenditure given that horses were scarce and con¬ 
stituted an invaluable element in the defense system. It is this that sug¬ 
gests the slight nuance in the meaning of mtrn just put forward. The 
Akk. form watrum / matrum (Nuzi) is said, among other things, of 

(Goetze, Jenni, Ryder), especially the last treatment of the question by B.K. Waltke 
and P. O’Connor, An Introduction to Biblical Hebrew Syntax (Winona Lake, IN; 
Eisenbrauns, 1993), pp. 396-417. A possible factitive-causative meaning ‘that 
makes run fast, accelerates’, would apply easily to the team; but in this case a S 
pattern should be preferably expected as in Akk. 

31. The only possible exception, the fragmentary KTU 1.91.1 (yn d ykl bd r[), is 
a record of festivals and items, not a ritual. On the other hand, we know the desig¬ 
nation of such chariot soldiers (kzy, tit, ql‘...)\ cf. J.-P. Vita, El ejercito de Ugarit 
(Banco de Datos Filologicos Semiticos Noroccidentales. Monografias 1; Madrid: 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1995), pp. 93-129 (on p. 128, Vita 
follows the opinion of Bordreuil and Pardee and translates mlsm mrkbt corredores 
de carros). 

32. Cf. Bordreuil and Pardee, ‘Textes ougaritiques’, p. 52; P. Bordreuil, ‘A 
propos de Milkou, Milkart et Milk'ashtart’, in E.M. Cook (ed.), Sopher Mahir. 
Northwest Semitic Studies Presented to Stanislav Segert (Winona Lake, IN: 
Eisenbrauns, 1990), pp. 11-21; D. Pardee, ‘A New Datum for the Meaning of the 
Divine Name Milkashtart’, in D.J.A. Clines and P.R. Davies (eds.), Ascribe to the 
Lord: Biblical and Other Studies in Memory of Peter C. Craigie (JSOTSup, 67; 
Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1988), pp. 55-68. 

33. Cf. del Olmo Lete, La religion cananea, pp. 32-33. Among equines, the 
‘donkey’ (V) was already known as a sacrificial victim by KTU 1.40.26, 34. 

34. Cf. Haas, Geschichte der hethitischen Religion, pp. 220, 417-18, 663, 856. 
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horses: 1 ANSE.KUR.RA ma-at-ru , ‘one reserve horse’. 35 This would 
seem to reflect the theory of Yadin who believed that the team of the 
Ugaritic chariot consisted of ‘three horses’, one of them a ‘spare 
horse’. 36 We can speculate that these animals were second class team- 
horses, maybe already considered old, pledged in sacrifice to the gods 
in a ritual of entreaty called ‘the offering of the shield’, in which the 
protection of the gods of the country was sought against the enemies 
that threatened it. Maybe, ‘si non e vero e ben trovato’. 

Consequently, I propose the following translation of the text: 


dbh il bldrt 

Sacrifice to the gods of the country 

nskt ql‘ 

(for) ‘The offering of the shield’: 

ilih alp wS 

Ilih, a male head of cattle and a ram, 

Srp wSlmm 

in holocaust. And as a peace-offering: 

tn alpm wtn 

two male heads of cattle and two 

Sm lilib 

rams to Ilib; 

HI S 

to Ilu , a ram; 

lb‘l S 

to Ba’lu, a ram; 

Idgn S* 

to Daganu, a ram; 

lyrh * IS] 

to Yarhu , [a ram]; 

lym S* 

to Yammu, a ram; 

lil t*[‘dr] 

to the gods supporters] 

b‘l S 

of Ba'lu, a ram; 

l‘nt hbly [S] 

to ‘Anatu hbly , a ram; 

la<mS>i}rt S 

to Atiratu, a ram; 

Idr il 

to the family of Ilu 

wphr b'l 

and the assembly of Ba'lu, 

gdlt 

a cow; 

Ispn gdlt 

to Sapanu , a cow. 

wpamttn 

And times two 

l‘Srm 

and twenty 

mlsm rnrkbt 

a team-horse / a race of chariots 

mtrn 

from the reserve / (for) the rest (of the gods). 


35. Cf. AHw, pp. 1492-93: (w)atru(m) 4), ‘uberzahlig, zusatzlich’; CAD M/1, 
414: matru , ‘additional, supplementary’; ‘reserve horse’. Cf. G.J. Selz, ‘Eine Notiz 
zum Tiergespann aus vier Arbeitstieren’, ArOr 61 (1993), pp. 11-12. on 'reserve 
animals’ / 'Ersatztiere’ already in Sumer. 

36. Cf. Y. Sukenik (Yadin), ‘Note on tit sswm in the Legend of Keret’, JCS 2 
(1948), pp. 11-12; G. del Olmo Lete, Interpretacion de la Mitologia cananea. 
Estudios de semantica ugaritica (Fuentes de la ciencia bfblica, 2; Valencia: 
Institucion San Jeronimo, 1984), p. 179 n. 471. 





‘SlEUE, DA WAR ER (WffiDER) MUNTER!’ 

Die mythologische Begrundung fur eine 

MEDIKAMENTOSE BEHANDLUNG 
INKTU 1.114 (RS 24.258) 

Manfried Dietrich and Oswald Loretz 


1. Vorbemerkungen 

Wahrend der Grabungskampagne im Friihjahr 1961 stieB C.F.A. 
Schaeffer im Bereich siidlich von der Akropolis auf einen Gebaude- 
komplex, 1 der in mehreren Raumen zahlreiche Tontafeln fast aus- 
schlieBlich religiosen Inhalts aus der Endzeit der Stadt enthielt. Da 
diese Tafeln in den drei damals gangigen Sprachen Ugaritisch, 
Hurritisch und Babylonisch abgefaGt sind, war dies ein kultur- 
geschichtlich hochst bedeutender Fund, der geeignet war, das geistig- 
religiose Leben der Stadt weiter zu erfassen. 

Im Mittelpunkt dieses Gebaudekomplexes liegt das Haus eines 
Priesters, der sich in seinen Ritualen und Beschworungen haufig des 
Hurritischen bediente, weswegen es auch ‘Maison du pretre hourrite’ 
genannt worden ist. In dessen ‘Celia’, Raum 10, fanden sich jene 
mythologischen und liturgischen Texte, 2 die den Priester, seine 
Kollegen und Schuler heute als herausragende Trager der ausgehenden 
ugaritischen religiosen Kultur erscheinen lassen. 3 

Die Texte des Archivs sind mit nur wenigen Ausnahmen in der 
einheimischen Alphabetschrift geschrieben. Da diese einen geradezu 
typischen groben Duktus aufweist, bereiten Lesung und Deutung der 
Tafeln dem modemen Entzifferer im Detail mitunter uniiberwindliche 
Schwierigkeiten. Ein weiteres formales Hindernis fur ein Verstandnis 

1. Zur Lage siehe den Plan (Bordreuil und Pardee 1989: 313) zur Gliederung 
des Komplexes (Bordreuil und Pardee 1989: 298). 

2. Zum Plan des ‘Maison’ siehe Bordreuil und Pardee 1989: 298; zur ‘Celia’ 
mit den Fundstellen der Tontafeln (Pardee 1988: 4). 

3. Pardee 1988: 12. 
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der Texte ist die Mehrsprachigkeit der Priester, die, zumal in den 
Ritualen, einen hurro-ugaritischen Mischtext hervorgebracht hat. 4 
Darum nimmt es nicht wunder, daB Texte aus diesem Archiv haufiger 
als andere Gegenstand emeuter Studien geworden sind. 

Als ein weiteres Merkmal der Texte aus dem ‘Maison du pretre 
hourrite’ kann die Tatsache gelten, daB, nach dem gegenwartigen 
Kenntnisstand, drei von ihnen auf Tafeln stehen, die schon einmal 
beschriftet waren und nach einer Ummantelung wiederverwendet 
wurden: KTU 1.114 5 , 1.116 und 1.131. 6 Bei alien drei Tafeln finden 
sich einzelne Keile und Zeichenreste—ob auf dem nicht mehr beschrift- 
eten oder auch auf dem wiederbeschrifteten Tafelabschnitt—, die zu 
einem friiheren Text gehoren und nicht zu dem neuen, mit dem wir es 
zu tun haben. Bei diesen drei Tafeln konnen wir also feststellen, daB 
der Schreiber fur Texte aktueller Anlasse ‘Palimpseste’ bevorzugte. 
Uber Griinde dafiir kann man nur spekulieren: Bestand etwa Tonknapp- 
heit, so daB bei weniger wichtigen Texten Ton eingespart werden 
muBte? Oder handelt es sich bei den drei genannten Texten um Schiiler- 
ubungen, fur die bei Tonknappheit eine bereits gebrauchte Tafel 
verwendet werden konnte? 

Im folgenden wenden wir uns dem zuerst genannten Text iiber das 
maz-ziTzM-Gastmahl Els, KTU 1.114 (RS 24.258), zu und halten es fur 
angebracht, unsere Beobachtungen zu diesem wichtigen Text nach 15 
Jahren 7 erneut zu unterbreiten. Dafiir gibt es vomehmlich zwei Griinde: 
Zum einen ist 1988 die detaillierte Studie von D. Pardee 8 mit einer 
sorgfaltigen Autographie (S. 15) und guten Fotos (S. 16) erschienen, 
die eine Stellungnahme erfordert, und zum anderen haben wir unlangst 
erkannt, daB wir es bei der Tafel RS 24.258 mit einem ‘Palimpsest’ zu 
tun haben. 9 Das bedeutet, daB die noch lesbaren Worter des 

4. KTU 1.111 (Orakelbescheid flir ein konigliches Siihneopfer), 1.116 (Opfer 
am Astarte-Fest), 1.132 (Festritual fur die Palastgottin Pidray), 1.148 (Palastopfer 
aus einem Festritual fur Astarte). 

5. Dietrich und Loretz 1993b. 

6. Dietrich und Mayer 1996. 

7. Dietrich und Loretz 1981: 88-89; unserer TUAT-Ubersetzung (Dietrich und 
Loretz 1988: 342-45) liegen zwar neuere Erkenntnisse zugrunde, bietet jedoch 
keine Diskussion. 

8. Pardee 1988: 13-74: ’Ilu s’enivre. 

9. Zeichenspuren von zwei Zeilenanfangen nach dem Trennstrich am Ende des 
beschrifteten Abschnitts der Riickseite und verschiedentlich zwischen den Zeilen, 
wie beispielsweise in dem mittleren Bereich der Zeilen 36-38—der schlechte 
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‘Palimpsestes’ nicht in den Text einbezogen werden diirfen 10 und daB 
wir vor der Notwendigkeit stehen, die in Diskussion befindliche 
kolometrische Gliederung und die Ubersetzungen zu iiberpriifen. Einen 
ganz anderen Versuch, die Verwerfungen des Gedichtes im ersten Teil 
von KTU 1.114 zu erklaren, schlagen jene ein, die diese nicht auf den 
Schreiber, sondern implizit oder explizit auf dessen Dichter 
zurtickfiihren. 11 

Da KTU 1.114 mit Sicherheit eine schriftliche Wiedergabe einer wie 
auch immer iiberlieferten medizinischen Anwendung mit mythologis- 
cher Begriindung fur eine medikamentose Behandlung vorliegt, sind 
wir in erster Linie auf eine epigraphische und kolometrische Unter- 
suchung der Tafel angewiesen. MutmaBungen dariiber, ob dieselbe von 
einem guten oder weniger guten Schreiber stammt, 12 miissen wir 
hintanstellen. Wir haben uns folglich in jedem Fall und zuerst mit der 
schreibtechnischen Qualitat der Tafel auseinanderzusetzen und die 
Frage, ob dieser Text zugleich als Erstschrift eines zweitrangigen 
Dichters zu betrachten ist, vom Anfang der Untersuchung auf eine 
spatere Phase derselben zu verlagem. 

Da der hochverehrte Jubilar, dem wir diese Studie widmen, sich 
vielfach mit dem marzi/m-Gastmahl Els, KTU 1.114, beschaftigt und 
wesentliche Impulse zu seinem Verstandnis gegeben hat, weiB er selbst 
am besten, daB die Diskussion fiber diesen Text noch lange nicht abge- 
schlossen ist. So betrachten auch wir unser hier mitgeteiltes Ergebnis 
als einen weiteren bescheidenen Schritt in Richtung Verstandnis dieses 
einmaligen Schriftstticks. 

In unserer Studie stellen wir Probleme der Epigraphie und der 
kolometrischen Gliederung an den Anfang. Dabei bieten wir, unter 

Erhaltungszustand der Vorderseite verwehrt entsprechende Beobachtungen dort— 
von KTU 1.24, einer Geburtsbeschworung mit mythologise her Einleitung, konnten 
darauf hinweisen, daB der Text auch dieser Beschworung auf einem Tafelkern 
geschrieben worden ist, der vorher fiir einen anderen verwendet worden war. Da 
KTU 1.24, wie die etwas vagen Angaben liber den Fundort ( TEO , I; 36) zu 
erkennen geben, aus dem Bereich der Akropolis nahe dem ‘Dagan-TempeT, also 
aus dem weiteren Bereich des ‘Maison du Grand Pretre’ stammt, konnte sie einen 
Hinweis darauf geben, daB in diesem ‘Maison' ebenso wie in dem des ‘Pretre 
Hourrite’ die Tradition der Wiederverwendung von Tontafeln gepflegt wurde. 

10. Dietrich und Loretz 1993b: 133-36. 

11. Siehe z.B. Pardee 1988: 24, der von der These ausgeht, daB der Verfasser 
von KTU 1.114 eine zweitrangiger Poet (‘un poete de second plan’) gewesen sei. 

12. Dietrich und Loretz 1981: 97-98. 
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Zugrundelegung der Ausgabe KTU 2 , eine neue Uraschrift in kolomet- 
rischer Gliederung an und stellen ihr eine ebenso gegliederte Uber- 
setzung gegeniiber. In daran anschlieBenden Bemerkungen begriinden 
wir den von uns erstellten Text und legen ein besonderes Augenmerk 
auf den Gebrauch der Tempora. 


2. Text und Ubersetzung von KTU 1.114 mit kolometrischer 
Gliederung 13 


1 il dbh . <dbh> b bth . 

msd . sd . b qrb 2 hklh . 

El hatte geschlachtet <ein Gemein- 
schaftsopfer> in seinem Haus, 
eine Verkostigung bereitet inmitten 
seines Palastes. 

sh . 1 qs . ilm . 

Er hatte zu den (Fleisch-)Schnitten die 
Gotter gemfen: 

tlhmn 3 ilm . w tstn . 
t5tn y<n> ‘d Sb‘ 

4 trt.‘d . skr 

Die Gotter essen und trinken, 
sie trinken ‘Wein’ bis zur Sattigung, 
Weinmost bis zur Trunkenheit. 

y‘db . yrh 5 gbh . km . k[l]b . 

yqtqt. tht 6 tlhnt 

Yarihu richtet sein Riickenstuck wie ein 
Hund her, 

zerreiBt es unter den Tischen. 

il. d yd‘nn 7 y‘db . 

Ihm . lh . <tht. tlhnt> 

Der Gott, der ihn kennt, gibt ihm 

Brot <unter den Tischenx 

w d 1 yd'nn 8 y.lmn 

htm . tht. tlhnt 

Aber der, der ihn nicht kennt, schlagt 
ihn 

mit dem Stock unter den Tischen. 

9 'ttrt. w ‘nt. ymgy 

Zu ‘Attarte und ‘Anat kommt er: 

10 ‘ttrt. t'db . nsb lh 

11 w ‘nt. <t‘db> ktp [[x]] 

‘Attarte gibt ihm ein Fleischstiick 
und ‘Anat <gibt> ihm ein Schulterstuck. 

bhm . yg‘r. tgr 12 bt. il. 

Mit ihnen grollt der Torwachter vom 
Haus des El: 


13. Die im poetischen Abschnitt Z. 1-24 eingetragenen Trennlinien dienen der 
Hervorhebung der poetischen Struktur und entsprechen nicht denen auf der Tafel. 
Diese hat nur eine einzige, und zwar die auf der Riickseite, die den mythologischen 
Teil von der medikamentosen Behandlung abgrenzt. 
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pn . lm . rib . t'dbn 13 nsb . 

1 inr . t'dbn . ktp 

‘Gebt nicht einem “Hund” ein Fleisch- 
stiick, 

einem Koter gebt (nicht) ein Schulter- 
stlick! ’ 

14 b il. abh . g'r . 

Mit El, seinem Vater, grollte er zu- 
gleich: 

ytb . il. w 1 15 aSk[r]. 

‘El sitzt da, und zwar wahrlich voll- 
trunken!’ 

il. ytb b mrzhh 

16 y§t. [y]n . ‘d 5b'. 
trt.'d Skr 

El sitzt beim seinem marzihu-Mdhi, 
trinkt Wein bis zur Sattigung, 

Most bis zur Trunkenheit. 

17 il. hlk . 1 bth . 
ystql. 18 1 hzrh . 

El ging zu seinem Haus, 
er brach auf zu seinem Hof. 

y'msn.nn . tkmn 19 w 3nm . 

Es stiitzen ihn 5ukamuna-und-Sunama 

w ngSnn . hby . 

und da uberwaltigte ihn Hby: 

20 b'l. qrnm . w dnb . ylSn 

21 b hrih . w tnth . 

Der mit Hornern und Schwanz knetet 
ihn 

in seinem Kot und in seinem Urin. 

ql.il. km mt 

22 il. k yrdm . ars . 

El war gefallen wie ein Toter, 

El, wie einer. der zur Unterwelt hinab- 
steigt. 

‘nt 23 w ‘ttrt. tsdn . Sxxd/lt 

24 qdS . b‘l[ ] 

‘Anat und ‘Attart streiften herum in 
den... 

des Heiligtums. Herr [ ] 


(Rest der Vs. weggebrochen) 

Rs. (Anfang der Rs. weggebrochen) 

25 [xxxxjxn . d[ ] [...]...[...] 

26 [‘t]trt. w ‘nt[ ]x[ ] ‘Attartund'Anat... 

27 w bhm . tttb . Tmdh Und dadurch brachte sie sein gewohntes 

Verhalten zuriick. 

28 km . trpa . hn n‘r Nachdem sie geheilt hatte, war er, siehe 

da, (wieder) munter! 
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29 d yst. 1 lsbh hs ‘rk lb 

30 w ris . pqq . w srh 

31 yst ahdh . dm zt. hrpnt 


Einer, der an seine Schlafe zubereiteten 

Thymian(?) streicht, 

soil gleichzeitig Leib und Kopf, 

Brustbein(?) und seinen Unterleib 

mit dem Saft von friihreifen Oliven 

einreiben. 


(Rest der Rs. nicht beschriftet) 


3. Bemerkungen zum Text 

l-2a. Die erste kolometrische Einheit begrenzt S.E. Loewenstamm mit 
Hinweis auf das die Kola abschliefiende Wortpaar bt il hkl zu Recht auf 
Z. l-2a. 14 Da er es ablehnt, den zutreffenden Vorschlag von M. Held 
aufzunehmen, im ersten Kolon eine Haplographie anzusetzen und dbh 
<dbh> zu lesen, 15 gelingt ihm keine iiberzeugende Losung fur dieses 
Bikolon. Wenn wir jedoch die Uberlegung M. Helds iibernehmen, 
gelangen wir zu einem Bikolon mit ausgewogenen Kolalangen—12 II 
13 nach der Anzahl der Konsonanten—und zu folgenden Wortpaaren: 
dbh II msd , 16 <dbh >II syd, 11 b II b qrb, bt II M/. 18 Fur die postulierte 
Figura etymologica dbh dbh ‘ein Opfer schlachten’ spricht nicht nur 
das Ugaritische selbst {dbhn ndbh , KTU 1.40.15. 23. 32. 40-41), 


14. Loewenstamm 1980: 371-72, 419-22; Spronk 1986; 198; de Moor 1987: 
135; Hvidberg-Hansen I 1990: 163; vgl. dagegen Pardee 1988: 23-24, der ebenso 
wie Caquot (1989: 73) weiterhin an der von Ch. Viroileaud eingefiihrten 
Gliederung il dbh b bth msd II sd b qrb hklh festhalt. 

15. Loewenstamm 1980: 421 Anm. 10, zu M. Held, in Greenstein 1974: 92 
Anm. 27. 

16. Von msd sd her wird nicht nur klar, daB im vorangehenden Parallelkolon 
der Symmetric wegen dbh <dbh> zu lesen ist, sondern auch, daB im Keret-Epos 
(KTU 1.14 II 25-26, IV 7-8) zweimal das nominale Wortpaar dbh II msd (nicht bm 
sd\) anzusetzen ist. 

17. Loewenstamm 1980: 422, laBt often, ob ein syd II, Homonym zu syd 
‘jagen’, oder ein hypothetisches protosemitisches dyd vorliegt; Spronk 1986: 198 
Anm. 5, sdy ‘to give a banquet'. Es ist jedoch nicht auszuschlieBen, daB msd mit 
syd ‘verpflegen’ (HAL, 956: syd hitp ‘sich als Wegzehrung mitnehmen’; AHw, 
1074: sadu ‘als Verpfiegung erhalten’) zusammenzubringen ist. Das Opfer wird in 
dieser Perspektive als eine ‘Verpfiegung’, eine Versorgung mit Nahrung 
verstanden. 

18. Zum Wortpaar bt II hkl siehe Dahood 1972: 153, Nr. 130; Avishur 1984: 
284-85.310, 579, 581-83. 
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sondem auch die hebraische Parallele zbh zbh ‘fur ein Gemeinschafts- 
opfer schlachten’. 19 

Hinsichtlich der Frage, ob in der Figura etymologica das Nomen oder 
das Pradikat vome steht, sei auf das folgende msd sd 20 verwiesen, wo es 
klar ist, da6 das Nomen betont vorangestellt ist. 

Bei einer Verteilung der Figura etymologica msd sd auf das erste und 
zweite Kolon, wie dies verschiedentlich geschieht, 21 bleibt unerklart, 
warum der Dichter zwei verschiedene Nomina der einen Wurzel syd 
‘jagen’ genommen haben soil, wo doch das Keret-Epos (siehe Anm. 
14) das Wortpaar dbh II msd bezeugt. Die Vertreter dieser Interpretation 
sind zudem genotigt, mit dem unklaren punischen Ausdruck dbh zd zu 
argumentieren. 22 

2b. Wenn das erste Bikolon mit dem Wortpaar bt II hkl abschlieBt, 
entfallt eine Moglichkeit, das folgende Kolon sh l qs ilm (2b) mit der 
vorangehenden Einheit zu einem Trikolon zu vereinen. 23 Da zugleich 
eine Verbindung mit dem folgenden Trikolon nicht zur Debatte stehen 
kann, liegt in 2b ein Monokolon vor. 24 

Die Deutung von qs als ‘Abgeschnittenes, Abgetrenntes, Stuck’ 
(Fleisch von einem Tier)’, ‘Filet(s)’ 25 stiitzt sich auf Ableitung von der 
Wurzel qss 26 ‘abschneiden’, wozu mrgtm td II qs mri ‘Saugende der 
Brust’ II ‘Abgeschnittenes, Filets vom Masttier’ (KTU 1.4 III 41-43, VI 
56-58; 1.5 IV 13-14; 1.17 VI 4-5 — entgegen Lloyd 1990: 177, diirfte 
in KTU 1.3 I 6-8 doch <mrgtm> tt II qs mri zu lesen sein 27 ) zu ver- 
gleichen ware. 

19. HAL, 251: zbh qal 2. 

20. Loewenstamm 1980: 372, zu msd als inneres Objekt zu sd. 

21. So z.B. Pardee 1988: 23, msd ‘gibier’ II sd ‘proie’; Caquot 1989: 73, ‘gibier’ 
II ‘venaison’. 

22. Siehe z.B. Pardee 1988: 29, zbh sd ‘sacrifice de gibier’; vgl. dagegen 
DNWSl, 959: sd\ - ‘subst. word of uncert. meaning in the com. zbh sd’. 

23. Vgl. dagegen Pardee 1988; 33, der seine Argumentation zu Gunsten eines 
Trikolons mit den angeblichen Parallelismen msd II sd II qs und il II ilm begriindet. 

24. Spronk 1986: 198; de Moor 1987: 135; Caquot 1989: 73. 

25. Vgl. Lloyd 1990: 175, qs mri ‘cutlets of fading’. Zu Diskussion fiber die 
Bedeutung von qs siehe ausffihrlich u.a. Pardee 1988: 34-35; McLaughlin 1991: 
277. 

26. HAL, 1019: qws II; 1046: qsh I; 1050 qss: AHw, 457: kasdsu I. 

27. Zur Frage. ob in KTU 1.1 IV 2 ^r[ zu lesen ist, vgl. u.a. Smith 1994: 134, 
139, der sh l qb[s ilm vorschlagt. 
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2c-4a. Die Gliederung des Abschnitts 2c-4a in ein Trikolon ist opinio 
communis. 

Differenzen entstehen erst bei der Ubersetzung des Trikolons, wenn 
teils gesagt wird, dab hier eine Beschreibung des Mahles und teils eine 
Einladung zum Mahl gemeint sei. 

Unter dem Aspekt der Epigraphie ist hierzu festzuhalten, dab in Z. 3 
eine Auslassung zu notieren ist: y<n>. 

4b-8. Hinsichtlich der kolometrischen Gliederung des Abschnittes 4b-8 
bestimmen erhebliche Differenzen die Diskussion: 

— Pardee 1988: 21-22, 35, 44: Trikolon + Pentakolon (Bikolon + 
Trikolon); 

— Spronk 1986: 198-99; ARTU, 135; Hvidberg-Hansen I 1990: 
163: drei Bikola; 

— Caquot 1989: 74: drei ungegliederte syntaktische Einheiten der 
Prosa(?). 

Eine Losung der kolometrischen Probleme in diesem Abschnitt hangt 
wesentlich von einer Einordnung des zweimal wiederkehrenden 
Ausdrucks tht tlhnt ‘unter dem Tisch’ ab. Aus kolometrischer Sicht 
besteht die Frage, ob dieser Ausdruck einmal redundant geschrieben 
oder gar einmal ausgelassen wurde, so dab wir mit seinem dreifachen 
Auftreten zu rechnen hat ten. Wenn wir uns fur letzteres entscheiden, 
ergibt sich die oben vorgeschlagene Gliederung des Textes in drei 
symmetrische Bikola. 

Es diirfte strittig bleiben, ob im ersten Bikolon km klb (5), das hier 
am Ende des Kolons zu stehen kommt, in Janus-Position richtig steht 
oder ob es eher an den Anfang des zweiten, folgenden Kolons gehort. 

4. ‘db ‘geben, nieder/hinlegen, zubereiten’, siehe Dietrich und Loretz 
1985: 105-16; Renfroe 1992: 20-21: ‘db ‘put, place, prepare, make'. 

5. Fiir gb in der Bedeutung ‘Riicken(stiick)’ vgl. HAL, 163: gb I - 1. 
‘Riicken’; zur Diskussion siehe u.a. Pardee 1988c: 36-38, 42-42; 
Caquot 1989: 74. 

yqtqt: Deutung und etymologischer Anschlub von QT(T) sind um- 
stritten. Ublicherweise wird es an arab. qatta ‘ausreiben, entwurzehr 
(Wehr 1002) angeschlossen, vgl. Dietrich und Loretz 1981: 92-93; 
1985a: 118-119: ‘wegziehen’; Pardee 1988: 35-43, iibersetzt gbh ... 
yqtqt mit ‘sa coupe...il (la) remplit’ und stiitzt sich hierbei auf 
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P. Bordreuil und A. Caquot; A. Caquot (1989: 74) hat diese Uber- 
setzung inzwischen jedoch aufgegeben: gbh...yqtqt ‘un (morceau d’) 
echine...il le trame’. In KTU 1.2 IV 27 iibersetzt Smith 1994: 323, 
351: yqt b‘l ‘Baal drags’. 

6. Zum Hund, der sich unter dem Tisch von Brosamen emahrt, vgl. Ri 
1,7; Mk 7,28. 28 

Es ist unklar, welche Symbolik dem beizumessen ist, daG an dieser 
Stelle der Hund unter dem Tisch zur Sprache kommt. Sicher diirfte 
sein, daG der Hund nicht zur vomehmen Tischgesellschaft gehort und 
seinen Platz unter dem Tische hat, wo er Abfalle von Fleisch und Brot 
erhalt. So wurde angesichts dessen, daG in Z. 15 vom marzihu-MeM Els 
die Rede ist, auch schon gefragt, ob der Hund hier mit dem Totenkult in 
Verbindung steht—zur Diskussion siehe u.a. Pardee 1988: 43; 
McLaughlin 1991: 278-79. 

yd' (auch Z. 7) in der Bedeutung ‘kennen, acht geben auf etw., sich 
darum kiimmem’ ist gut belegt: AHw, 188: edu III B 7) Am. e. ana 
‘sich kiimmem um’; Ges. 17 287: yd‘ qal 3) acht geben auf etw., sich 
darum kiimmem, m.d. acc .; zur Diskussion siehe u.a. Pardee 1988: 44- 
45. 

8. Der Trenner in y.lmn ist sicher fehlerhaft gesetzt.—Zu him 
‘schlagen’ vgl. HAL 239: him ‘schlagen’. 

Die Form htm ist gewiG als Nomen ht ‘Stock’ im Sing. + 
angehangtem adverbialen -m zu analysieren. 

9. Als Monokolon leitet diese Zeile, deren Subjekt Yarihu ist, zu einer 
neuen Handlung iiber. 29 

10. nSb meint hier wahrscheinlich ein bestimmtes Fleischstuck von 
einem geschlachteten Haustier oder Wild, vgl. etwa KTU 4.247:18: tn 
nSbm ‘zwei Fleischstiicke (vom gemasteten Rind)’; zur weiteren 
Diskussion siehe Pardee 1988: 50; Smith 1994: 126. 

10-1 la. In dem Bikolon Z. 10-1 la stort das MiGverhaltnis 13 II 7 der 
Kolalangen. Falls es zutrifft, daG der Schreiber am Ende des zweiten 

28. Pardee 1988: 43. 

29. Spronk 1986: 199; de Moor 1987: 135; Caquot 1989: 74; vgl. dagegen 
Pardee 1988: 22,48, der Z. 9-1 la zu einem Trikolon verbindet. 
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Kolons ein / getilgt hat, liegt die Vermutung nahe, daB er versucht war, 
das Ih vom Ende des ersten Kolons iiberfliissigerweise zu wiederholen. 
Ein Vergleich des Bikolons mit dem von 12b-13 suggeriert, daB der 
Schreiber die Wiederholung des t‘db im zweiten Kolon—parallel zum 
Wortpaar fdbn II fdbn im folgenden Bikolon 12b-13—vergessen hat: 

‘ttrt t‘db nSb Ih 14 (5 + 9) 30 

w‘nt <t‘db>ktp[[l]} 7 <11> (3 + 8) 

11. ktp ‘Schulter’ beschreibt den Korperteil, von dem das Fleischstiick 
des Schlachttiers stammt: ‘Schulterteil, Schulterstiick’, siehe HAL, 481: 
ktp\AHw, 465: katappatu ‘ein Teil der Brust beim Tier?’; CAD, K, 
303: katappatu sternum or part of the ribs. 

Die Rasur am Ende des Kolons, die ein zuerst durchkreuztes und 
dann mit dem umgekehrten Griffelstiel geblocktes / zeigt, deutet an, 
daB der Schreiber dem Ih des vorangehenden Kolons (Ende Z. 10) eine 
Doppelfunktion beigemessen hat. 

Zu g‘r b ‘schelten, zurechtweisen’ siehe HAL, 192: g‘r. Smith 1994: 
356 Anm. 247. 

lib-12a. leitet als Monokolon in Parallele zu Z. 2b und 9 eine neue 
Handlung ein. Der neue Sprecher wird vorgestellt. 

12. bt il ‘Haus des El’ meint den Tempel oder den Palast des El. Der 
Torwachter iibt das Amt eines arbiter elegantiarum aus—vorlaufig 
fehlt die Moglichkeit zur Identifikation dieser Gestalt, zumal sie nicht 
mit den spater genannten Helfergottheiten Sukamuna und Sunama in 
Verbindung gebracht werden miissen. 31 Es ware auf jeden Fall 
abwegig, aufgrund der Notiz von der Gegenwart des bt /7-Wachters 
darauf zu schlieBen, daB der Ort des hier beschriebenen mythologischen 
Gelages konkret im Konigspalast oder im El-Tempel von Ugarit 
stattgefunden haben konnte, oder daB der Wachter als Teilnehmer am 
Fest anzusehen und seine Tatigkeit als die von einer gehobenen 
Position aus einzustufen ist. 

rib ist, allgemein akzeptiert, ein Schreibfehler fur klb. 

14-18a. Bei der Deutung des Abschnittes Z. 14-18a geht die Meinung 

30. Die Ziffem beziehen sich auf die Anzahl der zu einem Kolon gehoren den 
Konsonanten. 

31. Pardee 1988: 52-53. 
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der Interpreten weit auseinander: Die einen sehen in ihm eine direkte 
Rede des Torhiiters mit der Aufforderung an El, nach Hause zu 
gehen, 32 und die anderen betrachten ihn als Bericht uber das weitere 
Verhalten des Gottes. 33 Es ist anzunehmen, daB die Rede des Torhiiters 
mit Z. 15a abschlieGt, so daB der anschlieBende Teil (15b-17) das 
Betragen Els im marzihu- Haus und seinen Aufbruch nach Hause 
berichtet. 

14. Die Bezeichnung Els als Vater ( abh ‘seinem Vater’) durch den 
Torwachter—der Schreiber verzichtet auf die Wiederholung des 
Subjekts tgr bt il (siehe Z. 1 lb-12a)—ist eher ein Hinweis darauf, daB 
El der Schopfer auch seines Torwachters ist, als darauf, daB hier eine 
Genealogie angedeutet ist. 

Am Ende der Zeile stehen, etwas auf den rechten Rand gezogen, die 
Buchstaben w und /, die syntaktisch zu Z. 15 gehoren. 

14-I5a. Dieser Abschnitt zerfallt in zwei Monokola, in denen 
Einflihrung und Rede jeweils auf ein Kolon beschrankt sind. 

15. Die Liicke am Zeilenanfang nach aSk ist in KTU 2 zu lang angesetzt. 
Der Platz nach einem etwas breiter geschriebenem k bis zum 
Worttrenner vor il, dessen ‘Kopf noch sichtbar ist, reicht gerade fur ein 
r, das in diesem Text eine ungewohnliche Lange hat. Das damit 
ermittelte aSkr ist ein Steigerungsadjektiv (Elativ) in der Bedeutung 
‘sehr betrunken’ . 34 

14-16. Die neuen Lesungen im Kolon 14b-15a bedingen eine 
Neuinterpretation des Abschnitts 14b-15, der bisher als Bikolon 
gedeutet worden ist: 

— de Moor 1984: 356, il ytb k b aSk[rr ] II il ytb b mrzhh ‘llu is 
sitting as if he is on the henbane drug II llu is sitting with his society’ 

— Pardee 1988: 54, ytb il kr aSk[rh\ II il ytb h mrzhh Tlu s’assoit, il 
rassemble [sa] beuve[rie] II llu s’assoit das son festin-mrz/t’ 

— Margalit 1989: 276-77, ytb il {w} / atr[h \] II il ytb b mrzhh ‘El sat 
at/in [his] ATR II El sat at/in his MRZH’. 

32. Spronk 1986: 199; de Moor 1987: 136. 

33. Pardee 1988: 22; Caquot 1989: 76. 

34. Vgl, BGUL , 43.26, Patterns with prefixes, mit dem Beispiel aliy ‘very 
strong’. 
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Ein Bikolon 14b-15 ist nicht mehr vertretbar. Stattdessen ist der 
Abschnitt 14b-15a als Monokolon zu verstehen, auf den ein Trikolon 
(Z. 15b-16) folgt. In diesem Trikolon variiert der Dichter den Topos 
des Trikolons Z. 2b-4a. 35 

15. mrzh bezeichnet einen/eine ‘marzz/2u-Raum/Halle’; 36 angesichts der 
Verbindung mit ytb b ‘sitzen, thronen in’ konnte auch an eine Ortlich- 
keit gedacht werden, in der das hier beschriebene ‘marzihu-Mahl’ 
stattfand; vgl. Smith 1994: 144; zu der parallelen Wendung il ytb b 
m[rzhh(l)] in KTU 1.1 IV 4 siehe Smith 1994: 131, 134, 140, 144. 

17-22a. Da mit dem Bikolon 17-18a die Beschreibung der Heimkehr 
des betrunkenen El 37 beginnt, gehen wir bei einer kolometrischen 
Gliederung des ganzen Abschnitts 17-22a am besten von der Beo- 
bachtung aus, daG die Bikola Z. 17-18a und Z. 21b-22a den Rahmen 
der Beschreibung bilden. Der Mittelteil 18b-21 a verteilt sich dann von 
selbst auf zwei Bikola. Dadurch gewinnen wir die vorgetragene 
Kolometrie. 

17. Dem Parallelismus hlk II Sql ist der des mgy II $ql (KTU 1.100.67- 
68) an die Seite zu stellen, siehe Watson 1994: 323. 

Fur den Ansatz eines Gt-Stammes von Sql siehe Tropper 1990: 78- 
80. 

18b-22a. Fur die kolometrische Gliederung des Abschnitts 18b-22a, 
dessen Deutung auBerst umstritten ist, liegen u.a. folgende Losungen 
vor: 

— Bikolon + Monokolon + Trikolon: Spronk 1986: 199; ARTU , 
136. 

— Bikolon + Trikolon + Bikolon: Pardee 1988: 22-23. 

— Bikolon + Bikolon + Monokolon + Bikolon: Caquot 1989: 76- 
77, zu Z. 17-22a. 


35. Vgl. dagegen Pardee 1988: 22, 54, stellt Z. 15b zu Z. 14-15a und behandelt 
Z. 16 als ein Bikolon; ahnlich Spronk 1986: 199; ARTU, 136; Hvidberg-Hansen I 
1990: 164, die Z. 14b-16 auf zwei Bikola verteilen, wobei sie letzteres von diesen 
auf Z. 16 beschranken: ySt yn ‘d ffi II trt ‘d Skr. 

36. Vgl. Aboud 1994: 165-72, fur die Belege der Einrichtung eines marzihu- 
Klubs. 

37. Caquot 1989: 76, fafit Z. 17-19a zu einem Bikolon zusammen. 
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— Bikolon + Bikolon + Trikolon: Hvidberg-Hansen I 1990: 164. 


18. Die Verbform y'msn.nn, der die Wurzel ‘ms ‘tragen’ 38 
zugrundeliegt und bei der das Obj.-Suff. durch einen Trenner abgesetzt 
ist, wird entsprechend der Deutung der beiden Namen entweder als 
zwei durch w ‘und’ gereihte Namen von zwei einzelnen Gottheiten 
(Sukamuna und Sunama) oder als Doppelnamen fiir eine einzige 
Gottheit (Sukamuna-und-Sunama) als G Imperfekt 3.m.Sg. bzw. als G 
Imperfekt 3.m.Du. bestimmt. 39 

Fiir den Namen Sukamuna vgl. Becking 1995a: 1631-34. 

19. Zu sunama vgl. Becking 1995b: 1467-69. 

Die von der Helfersgottheit geleistete Tatigkeit wird durch ein adversa- 
tives w ‘aber’ eingeleitet. 40 

Hinsichtlich des ngS ‘(be)drangen, auf-, antreiben, tiber jmd. Kon- 
trolle gewinnen’ besteht entgegen Pardee 1988: 60, keineswegs eine 
allgemeine Ubereinkunft dariiber, da6 es ‘s’approcher’ bedeutet. Es 
werden dafiir im vorliegenden Kontext immerhin zwei Deutungen 
vorgetragen: 

1. Eine Reihe von Forschern geht von hebraisch ngS ‘herzutreten, 
sich nahern’ (HAL, 633-634: ngS; AHw, 710: nagaSu ‘hingehen’) aus: 
Xella 1986: 17, 23 Anm. 5, lehnt die Korrektur w <y> ngSnn ab und 
iibersetzt w ngSnn hby b‘l qrnm w dnb mit ‘e gli si avvicina Hby, il 
signore dalle due coma e dalla coda’; CARTU, 154, ngS G ‘approach’, 
D ‘bring near’ (KTU 114:19); Verreet 1988: 96-97, bezieht ngs 
gleichfalls auf Hby und bestimmt ngSnn als G Inf. abs. energ. + Sf. 3. 
m. Sg.: w ngSnn hby b‘l qrnm w dnb ‘Und Hby, der mit den Hornern 
und dem Schwanz, nahert sich ihm gewiB’; Pardee 1988: 22, 60, ‘Alors 
Hby s’approche de lui,...’; Caquot 1989: 76, ‘Habay s’approche de 
lui’; Smith 1994: 124 Anm. 14, ‘The root *ngS probably refers in 
1.114.19 to Hby’s “approaching” and not “attacking” El...and *ngS in 
1.23.68 describes the approach of the “beautiful gods” to the watchman 
of the sown.’ 

Hier ist auch die These zu erwahnen, daB ngS ‘sich nahern’ eine 


38. 'ms ‘tragen’; Stamm 1980: 137-43; Jackson 1983: 515; Heltzer 1986: 239- 
47. 

39. Verreet 1988: 93. 

40. Vgl. HAL , 248: 15; BDB, 252: w le. 
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Nebenform zu ngt ‘sich wohin begeben, sich nahern’ sei ( WUS , 1749- 
50; vgl. Gordon, UT, der zwischen ngS ‘to meet’ [Nr. 1611] und ngt ‘to 
seek’ [Nr. 1612] unterscheidet). 

2. Ugaritisch ngS = hebraisch ngs {HAL, 633: ngs ‘[Wild] aufjagen, 
[Abgaben] eintreiben, [Menschen] zur Arbeit treiben, [den Schuldner] 
drangen’: van Zijl 1972: 199-200, 259; Ullendorff 1977: 120, ‘I was 
overpowering Aliyn Ba‘al’; Dietrich und Loretz 1986: 451-52, ‘aber es 
jagt ihn auf Hby’; Grottanelli 1988: 178, 183-184, ‘e lo sospinge hby’). 

Zur Klarung des Bedeutungsansatzes seien nachfolgend die Belege 
an zwei anderen aufschluBreichen Stellen erortert: 

—In KTU 1.6 II 21-23 liegt ein Trikolon mit den Parallelismen ngs II 
‘db k imr II k lli ht’ vor. Die poetische Einheit wird chiastisch von ngS - 
ht’ umschlossen. Hierzu vergleichbar ist in KTU 1.4 VIII 17b-20 der 
parallele Chiasmus ‘db k imr - k lli ht’. Aus diesen Parallelen ergibt 
sich, daG ngS eine gewaltsame Tatigkeit gegeniiber jemandem, kaum 
aber ein Herangehen an jenianden oder an etwas bedeutet. Fiir das 
Trikolon KTU 1.6 II 21-23 ist folgende Kolometrie und Ubersetzung 
vorzuschlagen: 

ngS ank aliyn b‘l 14 41 

‘dbnn ank <k> imr b py 14 <15> 

k lli b tbrn q<n>y htu hw 16 <17> 

Ich iiberwaltigte Aliyan Baal, 
ich machte ihn <wie> ein Lamm in meinem Mund, 
wie ein Zicklein im Zermalmer meiner Rohre wurde er zerschmettert. 
(KTU 1.6 1121-23) 

Aus der Parallelitat py ‘meine Mund’ II tbrn qny ‘Zermalmer meiner 
Rohre’ geht hervor, daG letzterer Ausdruck wohl den Rachen bezeich- 
net und das ganze Bild auf einen Lowen zu beziehen ist. 

—In KTU 1.23:68-69 ist nicht davon die Rede, daG die lieblichen 
Gotter auf den Wachter der Saaten treffen, an ihn herantreten (WUS, 
1749; ARTU, 126), sondem daG der Wachter diese bei seinem Wach- 
dienst aufspvirt und aufjagd, vor sich hertreibt (ngS; Grottanelli 1988: 
184 Anm. 22). 

Wir gelangen folglich zum Ergebnis, daG ugaritisch ngk etymolo- 
gisch mit hebraisch ngs, arabisch ngS (Lane, 2771; SD, 93: ngs 2 ‘gain 
control of town, trespass over boundaries’), athiopisch ngagsa ‘become 

41. Die Ziffern beziehen sich auf die Anzahl der zu einem Kolon gehoren 
Konsonanten. 
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king, become ruler, rule, reign’ ( CDG , 392-93) zu verbinden ist. 
Ugaritisch ngt ‘herantreten, sich nahem’ ist dagegen an hebraisch ngS 
‘herzutreten, sich nahem’ (HAL, 633-634: ngS, 1 Sam 9,18; 30,21 mit ’t 
konstruiert), arabisch ngt (Lane, 2765-2766) und akkadisch nagdSu 
‘hingehen’ ( AHw , 710, wird zu nagaSu ohne Differenzierung zwischen 
ngS und ngt folgendes vermerkt: ‘ug., he. hinzutreten’; 1577; CAD, 
N/l, 108) anzuschlieBen. ngt ‘herantreten an, hinzutreten, sich nahern’ 
ist an den Stellen KTU 1.1 V 4.17; 1.6 II 6.27; 1.12 I 40 ( WUS, 1750) 
einem ngt ‘suchen’ ( CARTU, 154, ngt G scrutinize, D seek; Smith 
1994: 124-25) vorzuziehen. Wahrend die vorgeschlagene Losung in 
KTU 1.1 V 4.17 wegen der starken Zerstorung der Stellen als wahr- 
scheinlich anzusehen ist, ermoglicht sie besonders in KTU 1.12 I 40 
eine iiberzeugende Ubersetzung. In KTU 1.6 II 6.27 wird nicht so sehr 
von einem Suchen der Gottin Anat nach Baal gesprochen (so z.B. TO, 
I, 258, 260; ARTU, 86, 88), sondern von der Tatsache, daB Anat erst 
nach Verlauf einer langeren Zeit an Baal herantritt: 

ym ymm y'tqn Ein Tag, zwei Tage waren vergangen, 

/ ymm l yrhm Tage wurden zu Monaten, 

rhm ‘nt tngth da trat Anat an ihn heran. 

(KTU 1.6 II 26-27) 

Fur ein ‘Suchen’ nach Baal lassen sich folglich kaum die Stellen 
KTU 1.6 II 4b-6a.26-27, VI4-5 anfuhren. Auch das auf KTU 1.6 II 4b- 
6a.26-27 folgende Trikolon (KTU 1.6 II 6b-9a.28-30a) spricht nicht 
vom ‘Suchen’, sondem von der Liebe der Muttertiere zu ihren Jungen. 

Explizit ist von einem ‘Suchen’ ( bqt ) nach Baal nur KTU 1.6 IV 20 
die Rede. Die Verba ngt und bqt sind folglich nicht als Synonyma zu 
behandeln. 42 

20. Habay wird als ein ‘Stiermensch’ dargestellt, vgl. Xella 1986: 18; 
id. 1995: 715-16. 

Die Verbform ylSn leiten wir von l(w)S ‘kneten’ ab, vgl. HAL, 499: 
IwS ‘kneten’; AHw, 540: laSu I ‘(zu Teig) kneten’; Xella 1986: 23 Anm. 
6; anders Pardee 1988: 62-64, arabisch lSyl\ Spronk 1986: 199, iSn ‘to 
scold’; ARTU, 136. 

22a. Es besteht keine Notwendigkeit, in yrdm einen PI. zu sehen; 43 
zudem ist es unproblematischer, eine Genitiv-Verbindung durch ein 

42. Vgl. Gordon 1986: 129-32; Grottanelli 1988: 183-86; Xella 1995: 715-16. 

43. Vgl. Dietrich und Loretz 1988: 344; Pardee 1988: 65. 
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hervorhebendes Enklitikum -m aufzubrechen. 44 

Inhaltlich hat der mythologische Teil des Textes hier seinen Hohe- 
punkt erreicht: Der Herr des Pantheons wurde dem Menschen in seinem 
schwachsten Zustand, im Tod, ahnlich. 

22b-23a. Mit der Angabe 'nt w ‘ttrt tsdn beginnt ein neuer Abschnitt. 
Der schlechte Erhaltungszustand von Z. 23b-27 erlaubt keine weitere 
poetologische Gliederung. Es muB folglich offen bleiben, ob Z. 22b- 
23a als Monokolon zu verstehen ist Oder mit dem folgenden Sxxd/lt 
qdS, das nicht mehr sicher zu deuten ist, ein Bikolon bildet — dieses 
setzen wir in unserer Textgliederung versuchsweise an —; moglich ist 
es auch, daB hier der Prosaabschnitt beginnt. Dafiir konnten die 
Formulierungen der medizinischen Behandlung durch die Gottinnen 
‘Attart und ‘Anat in Z. 27 und 28 sprechen. 

Von daher ist die Frage berechtigt, ob die poetische Textstruktur 
iiberhaupt liber den mythologischen Abschnitt l-22a hinausging. Denn 
danach gehen die Gottinnen auf die Suche nach Heilkrautern, was 
offensichtlich einen neuen Textabschnitt darstellt. Auf jeden Fall 
schlagen wir ab hier keine kolometrische Gliederung mehr vor und 
geben den Text entsprechend der Zeilenaufteilung auf der Tafel wieder. 

Sachlich wird mit tsdn ‘sie jagten, streiften herum’ 45 offenbar 
mitgeteilt, daB die beiden Gottinnen auf der Suche nach Heilkrautern in 
der Natur, hier offensichtlich ein mit $ beginnendes Nomen, das durch 
qdS ‘heilig; Heiligtum’ naher bestimmt ist —vielleicht war hier in 
irgendeiner Weise von ‘heiligen Gefilden’ die Rede—, unterwegs sind. 

24. Da die Tafel mit Z. 24 abbricht, ist nicht mehr sicher auszumachen, 
wie die Textstruktur weiterzufiihren ist. 

Die Frage ist auch kaum mehr zu beantworten, wie viele Textzeilen 
weggebrochen sind. 46 Tafelkrummung und Kontext—dort, wo der Text 
auf der Riickseite wieder erfaBt werden kann (Z. 26), sind wiederum 
‘Anat und ‘Attart die Handlungstragerinnen—legen es nahe, daB nicht 
viele verlorengegangen sind. 

27. Die Gottinnen ‘nt w ‘ttrt sind bei ihrer Suche nach einem Heil- 
kraut offenbar fiindig geworden: Sie diirften, wie bhm ‘mit deren Hilfe’ 

44. Pardee 1988: 65. 

45. Siehe oben zu Z. 1 (Anm. 16). 

46. Vgl. die Erorterungen bei Pardee 1988: 66. 
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anzeigt, mehrere Krauter gemischt haben, um ihre Heilwirkung zu 
erhohen. 

Da die Verbform tub, wie die in Z. 28 folgende, trpa, 3.f.Sg. sein 
diirfte, 47 scheint der Text die Tatigkeit der Gottinnen ‘Attart und ‘Anat 
(\‘t]trt w ‘nt) ad deam konstruiert zu haben, so daB Uberlegungen iiber- 
fliissig sind, welcher Art die kurze Form ist. 48 

Mit den Heilkrautern haben ‘Attart und ‘Anat das Imd ‘gewohnte 
Verhalten’ 49 des El bewirkt—an der Lesung von Imdh konnen, wie die 
Zeichenreste nach dem Worttrenner zu erkennen geben, kaum Zweifel 
bestehen. 

28. Fur die Deutung von n‘r als Perfekt 3.Sg.m. des N der Wurzel ‘wr 
‘aufwachen; wach, munter sein’ schlieBen wir uns J.C. de Moor 50 und 
D. Pardee 51 an. 

29-31. Nach Z. 28 verlauft eine horizontale Trennlinie als einzige vom 
Schreiber vorgenommene Untergliederung des Textes quer iiber die 
Tafel. Das besagt, daB der SchluBabschnitt 29-31, formal und inhaltlich 
von dem vorangehenden Text abgesetzt, eigenstandig zu verstehen ist: 
Der mythologische Teil des Textes ist abgeschlossen, und es beginnt 
eine medizinische Behandlung eines Patienten mit Heilkrautern nach 
der Art, wie ‘Attart und ‘Anat sie bei El angewandt haben. Diese vom 
Schreiber gewollte Abtrennung des letzten Abschnitts bedingt auf jeden 
Fall, daB mit Z. 29 syntaktisch ebenso wie sachlich etwas Neues 
beginnt und die nun folgende Aussage—zumindest formal—nichts mit 
dem vorangehenden n‘r zu tun hat. 

Hinsichtlich der Struktur des Textes steht fest, daB ab hier auf jeden 
Fall keine kolometrische Gliederung mehr moglich ist. 

Fur diesen Therapie-Abschnitt gibt es zahlreiche Interpretations- 
vorschliige, die zumeist erheblich voneinander abweichen. Der Grund 
dafiir sind divergierende Auffassungen iiber Lange und Art des durch 
das Determinativpronomen d abhangigen Relativsatzes; also steht es 
auch zur Diskussion, wo der Hauptsatz beginnt. 


47. Fiir andere Vorschlage (3,c.Du., 2.Sg.) siehe Verreet 1988: 224, mit 
Literaturhinweisen. 

48. Vgl. Verreet 1988: 224; Pardee 1988: 67. 

49. Vgl. nhebr. limmud ‘Gewohnheit’ (Dalman 218). 

50. de Moor 1984: 356 Anm. 12. 

51. Pardee 1988: 68. 
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Zuerst mul3 festgehalten werden, da8 d normalerweise 52 personlich 
und nicht sachlich, wie haufig angenommen, 53 ist. Demnach beginnt der 
Abschnitt iiber die Therapieanweisung mit dem Therapeuten als 
Subjekt und nicht mit Angaben zur Medizin. Daraus folgt, daB yst (Z. 
31) die Tatigkeit des Behandelnden ausdriickt und die—indirekten— 
Bezugsobjekte, zwei durch w ‘und’ paarweise aufgefuhrte Korper- 
teile, 54 vorangestellt sind. 

29a. Der Therapeut ‘legt’ an die ‘Schlafe’ (Isb 55 ) des Patienten etwas, 
das hi ‘rk heiBt. Da trotz der Bedenken von D. Pardee 56 eindeutig ein h 
vor dem i steht, handelt es sich um ein Nomen hi, das mit ‘rk 
‘zubereitet, bereitstellt’ verbunden werden kann. Denkbar ist, daB es 
sich hier um den Namen des Heilkrautes handelt, das die Gottinnen 
‘Attart und ‘Anat ftir El gesucht und mit dem sie ihn wieder zu Kraften 
gebracht haben. Trifft dies zu, dann liegt es nahe, hi mit dem in der 
babylonischen Medizin gebrauchlichen haiu ‘Thymian(?)’ 57 zu ver- 
binden. In Parallele zu den Angaben der babylonisch medizinischen 
Texte miiBte ‘rk dann konkret ‘(durch Pulverisierung) zubereitet’ 
heiBen. 

29b-30. Paarweise werden hier Korperteile aufgefiihrt, die gleichzeitig 
mit dem Einreiben der Schlafe behandelt werden sollen. Bemerkens- 
wert ist, daB die Korperteile in chiastischer Stellung zu einander 
genannt werden — unten/ oben :: oben/ unten: 


52. Vgl. UT §6.23-27-§6.27, auch Falle aufgefuhrt werden, in denen d moglich- 
erweise auch anstelle von dt stehen kann—; BG(JL, 51.3—ohne Angabe von Aus- 
nahmen. 

53. Siehe Pardee 1988: 68f. 

54. Siehe Dietrich und Loretz 1981: 96. 

55. Dietrich und Loretz 1990: 145-47. 

56. Pardee 1988: 20: Das Ergebnis der ‘Lupenlesung’ spricht gemaB Kopie (S. 
15) iibrigens weitaus eher ftir ein h als ftir einen Trenner, weil dieser Trenner 
einerseits viel tiefer stiinde als die anderen und iiber dem ‘Trenner’ eindeutig ein 
weiterer Keil zu sehen ist; das besagt, daB der Einstich des vermeintlichen 
‘Trenners’ nichts mit einem ‘Trenner’ zu tun hat, sondem der untere Unterteilungs- 
keil eines Senkrechten ist. 

57. AHw, 335a; CAD , H, 144-45: a plant yielding seeds used as a spice; vgl. 
auch haSiludnum, haianu AHw, 334a: eine Pflanze; CAD, H, 138a: a plant, lit.: the 
haiu-like plant. Diese Pflanze diente in pulverisierter Form als Droge, die mit 
Fltissigkeit eingenommen werden konnte. 
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—lb w riS ‘Leib und Kopf: Da ‘Herz’ bei der hier angesprochenen 
auBeren Anwendung nur dann sinnvoll ware, wenn damit die ‘Herz- 
gegend’, also die ‘Brust’ gemeint ist, scheint lb, wie auch sonst beleg- 
bar, den ‘Leib’ zu bezeichnen. 

—pqq w Srh ‘Brustbein(?) und seinen Unterleib’: Fiir die Deutung von 
pqq geht man bisweilen von der These aus, daB es sich urn den Namen 
einer Pflanze handele. 58 Das wiirde aber in keiner Weise zur vor- 
getragenen symmetrischen Struktur der therapeutischen Anweisung 
passen. Von daher ist den wiederholt vorgebrachten Versuchen der 
Vorrang einzuraumen, die pqq mit dem mhebr. pqq verbinden und mit 
‘Knorpel, Knochen’, o.a., iibersetzen. 59 Da es sich, im Blick auf die 
chiastische Stellung, im Gegensatz zu Sr ‘Nabel, Unterleib’ um ein Teil 
des Oberkorpers handeln dUrfte, schlagen wir die Ubersetzung ‘Brust- 
bein’ vor. 

31. Die Verbform ySt wird verschiedentlich von der Wurzel Sty 
‘trinken’ abgeleitet. 60 Dem ist zum einen entgegenzuhalten, daB eine 
innere Anwendung von Olivenol friihreifer Friichte als eine tiberaus 
‘harte Droge’ hier kaum in Frage kommen diirfte, und dafi, zum 
anderen, die Korperteilpaare als indirekte Objekte keine syntaktische 
Einbindung hatten. 

In der Anweisung liegt ein Beispiel fiir die in der Antike weit 
verbreiteten Oltherapie vor, die bei Mensch und Tier auBerlich 
angewendet wurde. 61 


4. Ergebnisse 

l.Aufbau undsprachliche Strukturen von KTU 1.114 

I. Mythologischer Abschnitt: 1-28 

1.1. Mythologische Entstehung der Krankheit (1 -22a) 

1.1.1. Gottermahl: l-4a 

1.1.2. Verunglimpfung des Yarihu als Hund, Zuwendung 
seitens der Gottinnen ‘Attart und ‘Anat: 1-13 

1.1.3. Fehlverhalten des gastgebenden El: 14-22a 

1.2. Mythologische Begriindung fiir die Therapie: 22b-28 

II. Medikamentose Behandlung: 29-31 

58. Pardee 1988: 71-72. 

59. Dietrich und Loretz 1981: 96; de Moor 1984: 356. 

60. Pardee 1988: 72. 

61. Mit Angaben zur Feindl-Feiung bei Pferden vgl. z.B. Horn 1995. 
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Wie dargelegt, ist nur der Abschnitt 1.1, der die mythologische 
Entstehung der Krankheit zum Thema hat, poetisch abgefaBt worden. 
Hier laBt sich dementsprechend eine kolometrische Gliederung nach- 
zeichnen. 

Fur den Abschnitt 1.2, der die mythologische Begriindung fur eine 
Therapie der mythologisch aufgezeigten Krankheit formuliert, laBt sich 
nach dem heutigen Zustand des Textes keine poetische Struktur mehr 
nachweisen. 

Dasselbe gilt fur Abschnitt III, der mittels eines Trennstrichs darauf 
aufmerksam macht, daB die mythologischen Ausfiihrungen abgeschlos- 
sen sind und die Anweisung fiir die praktische Therapie eines Patienten 
per auBerer Anwendung enthalt. In diesem Abschnitt fallt zudem der 
sehr sparliche Gebrauch von Worttrennem auf. 

2. Beobachtungen zum Tempussystem 

In der von uns vorgeschlagenen kolometrischen Gliederung des 
Gedichtes treten bemerkenswerte Hinweise auf den Verlauf der 
Handlung und den Gebrauch der Tempora an den Tag. Dabei erweist es 
sich, daB das Erzahltempus bei Handlungen durch Verbformen der 
Prafixkonjugation (PK) geschieht, 62 wogegen die Formen der Suffix- 
konjugation (SK)—sofern eindeutig feststeht, daB es fientische und 
nicht nominale Formen sind—entweder Resultate 63 oder, das sei 
hier besonders hervorgehogen, die Gleichzeitigkeit (‘dabei, zugleich, 
indent’) einer Handlung mit der durch ein prallelgeordnetes Verb der 
PK ausgedriickten aufzeigt: 

Die Suffixkonjugationsformen (SK: Perfecta) <dbh>, sd und sh in Z. 
l-2a sind resultativ zu verstehen und geben zu erkennen, daB El die 
Vorbereitungen zum Mahl abgeschlossen hatte und zur Einladung 
bereit war; 64 sie beschreiben zugleich den Zustand, in dem sich der 
Gastgeber anlaBlich des bevorstehenden Empfangs seiner Genossen 
zum Mahl befindet. 

In dem anschlieBenden Trikolon 2b-4a folgt die Beschreibung des 
Mahles mit Hilfe der Prafixkonjugationsformen (PK: Imperfecta) 
tlhmn, tStn II tStn. 65 Das Verhalten der Gotter beim Mahl wird im 


62. Tropper 1995a. 

63. Tropper 1995b: 510-12. 

64. Vgl. Tropper 1995b: 510-12; Verreet 1988: 42-43. 

65. Pardee 1988: 22; Verreet 1988: 42-43; vgl. dagegen die Deutung der 
Imperfecta als Jussivformen und des Trikolons als Aufforderung Els u.a. Spronk 
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Abschnitt 4b-8 mit den PK-Formen y‘dh (zweimal), yqtqt, yd‘nn 
(zweimal) und ylmn weitergefuhrt. 66 Den Gang der Handlung setzt in Z. 
9 ymgy ‘er (Yarihu) kommt’ 67 ebenso fort wie fdh, <t‘db>, yg‘r und 
zweimal fdbn im Abschnitt 10-13. 

Die Kette der PK-Formen zur Schilderung des Geschehens wird in Z. 
14 durch g‘r unterbrochen, das, sofern es sich nicht um einen 
Schreibfehler handelt, auf zweierlei Weise erklart werden kann: zum 
einen als ein Nomen, ein extratemporales Partizip und zum anderen als 
eine SK-Form, die gegeniiber der vorangehenden PK-Form eine 
Gleichzeitigkeit (‘zugleich’) ausdriickt. 

In 14b-16 wird die Handlung mit den PK-Formen ytb (zweimal) und 
ySt (einmal) fortgesetzt. 

Des Stilmittels vom parallelen Gebrauch der SK- und PK-Formen, 68 
in der die erstere eine Gleichzeitigkeit mit der letzteren beschreibt 
(‘indem’), bedient sich der Dichter im Bikolon 17-18a: hlk II yStql —in 
der Ubersetzung laGt sich diese Consecutio nur schlecht wiedergeben. 
Mit dieser Variation unterbricht er die Abfolge der PK-Formen und 
leitet so eine neue Phase des Geschehens ein. 

Einen symptomatischen Formenwechsel bietet der Abschnitt 18b- 
21a, bei dem zwischen den PK-Formen y‘msnn und yl$n die SK-Form 
ngSnn steht. Vom Inhalt her konnte man meinen, daB alle drei Verben 
eine forschreitende Handlung aufzeigen. Also wirkt die SK-Form ngSnn 
geradezu storend, weil sie aus der Reihe fallt. Auf der Suche nach 
einem Grund dafiir fallt der Subjektwechsel auf, so daB die Annahme 
nahe liegt, in ngSnn eine SK-Form der Gleichzeitigkeit (‘dabei’) zu 
sehen. Die mit ngSnn eingeleitete neue Handlung wird dann durch das 
folgende ylSn weitergefuhrt, das formal an y‘msnn anschlieBt. 

Den AbschluB der Erzahlung tiber Els Abenteuer im marzihu- Haus 
(Z. 21b-22a) leitet das SK-Verbum ql mit resultativer Bedeutung 69 ein. 

3. Inkompetenz des Schreibers 

D. Pardee geht in seiner Beurteilung des Textes KTU 1.114 von der 
These aus, daB dessen Verfasser ein zweitrangiger Poet gewesen sei: 


1986: 198; de Moor 1987: 135; Caquot 1989: 74; Hvidberg-Hansen 1 1990: 163. 

66. Pardee 1988: 22; Verreet 1988: 86, 144. 

67. Spronk 1986: 199; de Moor 1987: 135; Pardee 1988: 22; Verreet 1988: 48. 

68. Vgl. Held 1962: 281-90, zu yqtl-qtl ( qtl-yqtl ) bei identischen Verben im 
Hebraischen und Ugaritischen. 

69. Tropper 1995b: 510. 
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‘un poete de second plan’. 70 Diese Auffassung konnte eine Stiitze darin 
linden, daB im Abschnitt l-22a ein poetisch gestalteter Text vorliegt, 
bei dessen Wiedergabe dem Schreiber entsprechend dem von uns 
vorgeschlagenen Text allerlei Fehler unterlaufen sind: Z. 1 dbh <dbh>; 
Z. 3 y<n>; Z. 7 <tht tlhnt>; Z. 8 y.lmrv, Z. 11 <t‘db>; [[/?]]; Z. 12 rib = 
klb, 

Diese Fehler sind eine Verwechslung von r und k in Z. 12, ein falsch 
gesetzter Trenner in Z. 8 und eine Rasur in Z. 11 sowie vier Auslass- 
ungen. Es drangt sich folglich der SchluB auf, daB wir hier eher mit der 
Arbeit eines nachlassigen Schreibers als mit der eines zweitrangigen 
Poeten konfrontiert sind. Das ermoglicht die Bejahung unserer anfangs 
gestellten Frage, ob KTU 1.114 nicht das Produkt eines Schiilers sein 
konnte, der vom Meister die Aufgabe gestellt bekommen hat, aus 
gegebenem AnlaB eine Krankheitsbeschworung mit einer iiblichen 
mythologischen Einleitung niederzuschreiben. 
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Adam, edom and Holocaust 


Marvin A. Pope“ + 


The cognate terms ‘Adam’ and ‘Edom’ both in the Bible and in the 
Ugaritic mythological poems evoke engaging reflections on human ego 
and ethnocentrism and inhumane feelings and acts over the past five 
millennia since the invention of writing. What happened in the long 
prehistory of the human race we can only surmise, but it is unlikely that 
peace and harmony prevailed. 

In the first, though, younger account of human origin in the Bible, 
God made humanity on the sixth day in his own image as male and 
female (Gen. 1.26). This is the first of many instances in the Bible 
where it was deemed expedient to revise ancient polytheistic notions to 
conform to later concern to foster monotheistic ideology. Before mono¬ 
theism became orthodoxy, humans naturally thought of their gods and 
goddesses as familial, with fathers, mothers, and children. 

In the second, more primitive story (Gen. 2-3), the first human was a 

* This article was written by the author and proof-read by the editors. Marvin 
Pope’s passing was a great loss to the scholarly world. Rabbi Levi’s commentary to 
Job 28.1-2 appropriately eulogizes him: 

For there is a mine for silver, and a place for gold which they refine. 

Iron is taken out of the dust, and brass is molten out of the stone. 

He said, ‘These things are essential to the world’s needs, yet if lost they can be 
replaced; but who can replace a scholar’ (Midrash Rabbah-Genesis). 

t Apologies and explanation for the rough state of this offering are in order. 
This was handwritten far from home without access to books other than the Bible. I 
wished by all means to join in the tribute to Cyrus Gordon in his ninetieth year for 
his remarkable scholarly career. All students of the Bible and its broader back¬ 
ground are deeply indebted to him for his manifold contributions to our better 
understanding. Graded numerical dicta in Ugaritic feature the numbers 77, 88, 99 
but do not go on to 111, 222 or 666. Cyrus Gordon’s acumen at 90 inspire the hope 
that he will go on at least to 111 and beyond to rival or surpass even Moses. Yisar 
Koho. 
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lone male formed from earth (’ adama-t ), the root ’dm relating to both 
soil and redness; his earthly connection is precisely analogous to Latin 
humus and humanus. All earthly life is human in the sense that it comes 
from and returns to humus (Gen. 3.19). Recycling is the natural way of 
dealing with limited resources. In this second story the man was made 
before the animals, and he inspected all the animals and gave them their 
names but did not find among them any with whom he wished to 
socialize. So YHWH-God removed one of Adam’s ribs and made it into 
a woman with whom he bonded immediately. How the pair discovered 
sexuality (which the gods had hoped to keep for themselves as some¬ 
thing too good for the menial help) is a story too loaded with ramifica¬ 
tions to pursue here. The shrewd snake seduced the woman to taste the 
forbidden fruit, and she shared the experience with her phlegmatic 
mate, and they immediately became like gods knowing good and evil. 
The punishment for this transgression was banishment of both from the 
Garden and from access to the tree of Life. For the man came toil and 
sweat, for the woman subordination to her husband and pain in child¬ 
birth, and for both mortality. YHWH would have been naive to suppose 
that the lively and curious woman would shun the forbidden fruit. 
Stolen waters are sweet. 

In Greek myth the first woman Pandora (All Gifts) lifted the lid of 
the mystery pot Zeus had told her never to open. Crafty Zeus knew, of 
course, that Pandora would do just that, and he counted on her wom¬ 
anly curiosity to let loose on humanity a pot full of woes as punishment 
for having accepted from Prometheus the fire filched from the gods. 
(Hope was also in the pot, but it stuck inside and never got out.) Both 
Eve and Pandora are constructs of male chauvinism. Biblical misogyny 
is epitomized in Ben Sira’s Wisdom (Ecclus. 25.12-26), for example, 
‘From woman is sin’s beginning. Because of her we all die’ (v. 25). 
Proponents of gender equality will have to recast this text radically to 
hide the blatant animus. Milton, with remarkable foresight, spoke of 
‘man’s first disobedience’, but surely did not intend to ignore the wom¬ 
an’s complicity. If our first parents had it to do over, the bittersweet of 
toil, sweat and birth pangs would still be better than eternal gardening 
in Eden where the ‘edna-t was reserved for gods only. 

The idea that God is somehow father of humanity is explicit and 
implicit in many biblical passages which need not be listed and 
discussed. This concept of the fatherhood of God, with its implicit 
corollary of the brother/sisterhood of all humankind, is rightly to be 
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recognized and celebrated as the magna carta for all humanity. It is 
noteworthy that this concept is pre-biblical; it is also to be lamented 
that some biblical attitudes contradict that ideal. The biological unity of 
the human species is proven constantly and perennially in the 
laboratory of human experience since the practical test of speciation is 
the ability to breed and produce viable offspring. Whatever differences 
exist among humans are negligible in face of the primal fact that they 
are a single species. 

Several times in the Ugaritic mythological poems, El or God (the 
common Semitic noun is the participle of the ‘hollow’ root 'wl relating 
to primacy, as in the Arabic word ‘awwal, ‘first’) bears the title AB 
ADM, ‘abu ‘adami, ‘father of humanity’. El and his wife, Lady Athirat, 
or QudS (‘holiness’), are the parents of some seventy gods and god¬ 
desses. In later Jewish tradition these seventy-odd gods and goddesses 
became the guardians of the seventy heathen nations, the gdyim, while 
Israel claimed special relationship to their national God with the 
ineffable name YHWH, who had been amalgamated with the patriarchs 
of the four generations of West Semitic deities, ‘Elyon or Highest, BaT 
Shamayn or Lord Heaven ‘El, and Ba‘l or Hadd. These four correspond 
to the four generations of the Greek tradition, Hypsistos, Ouranos, 
Kronos and Zeus. That this tradition is very old is confirmed by the 
Canaanitish-Hurrian myths in the Hittite language which present the 
four-generation theogony and theomachy under the names Alalu, Anu, 
Kumarbi and Teshub, corresponding precisely to both the West Semitic 
and the Greek traditions. 

In the third generation of the oldest and youngest extant accounts of 
the four generations of gods, the reigning elder deity (named Kumarbi 
in the Hurro-Hittite version and Kronos in the Greek) was deposed by 
the up-and-coming young Storm-God (written with the Sumerogram 
dingir-lM in the cuneiform Hurro-Hittite version and named Teshub/p). 
The elder god could not fight the young Storm-God and, in the Hurro- 
Hittite version, used the diorite giant named Ullikummi as his cham¬ 
pion just as in the Greek version Kronos had the Titans fight the young 
weather-god Zeus. In both instances the Storm-God defeated the giant 
or giants and remained in power. The origins of this myth are mani¬ 
festly from the climatology of Syria-Palestine where rain is vital and 
not from Mesopotamia where the irrigation system supplied life-giving 
water. In the Ugaritic myths, Mighty BaT defeats El’s Beloved Sea, but 
El seems to retain prestige and nominal authority. El’s approval is still 
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necessary for Bai to build a palace and both the leading goddesses, 
Athirat, mother of El’s seventy children, and Virgin ‘Anat, Mighty 
BaTs ‘sister’ and ally, intercede with El on behalf of Ba‘l. But Athirat 
tells El, ‘Our king is Mighty Ba‘l // Our Chief, and none is above him’! 
‘Anat, for her part, threatens to bloody her father’s gray head and beard 
if he does not allow Ba‘l to build the palace he wants. In both instances 
the benign and kindly El seems mainly a figure-head whose power is 
largely formal. The biblical story of the contest on Mount Carmel 
between Ba‘l and YHWH to prove which god actually supplies the vital 
rain was Israel’s bid to replace the Cloud-Rider Mighty Bai with 
YHWH, who had been brought in a box from bone-dry Sinai to Jeru¬ 
salem and later ensconced in his house built by Solomon who was 
known for his cosmopolitan theological tastes. 

The unity of all humanity, on an equal basis before whatever gods 
may be, is a concept crucial to any religion that might unite the dys¬ 
functional human family. This metaphor should be used for all its 
worth, but not pressed for detail beyond its utility. The evolution of life 
on this earth by the process of natural selection makes survival of the 
species the practical test of success. Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature, and egocentrism and ethno-centrism are its corollaries. In the 
Bible the story of Adam/humanity (with reluctant recognition of the 
distaff side of the family) moves quickly to the alleged choice of 
Abraham and a select segment of his progeny for special divine favor¬ 
itism. The idea that Israel was predestined before creation to inherit the 
land promised to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob collided with the historic 
reality that the land had been long preoccupied by several other peoples 
all descended from Adam and his lively spouse. No problem? YHWH 
simply promised to destroy these reprobate squatters who had moved 
into the reserved territory centuries before Abram came on the scene. 
Delivery on this promise has been delayed, though some still believe 
that it will happen soon, somehow. 

Life in Adam’s family has not gone smoothly from the beginning to 
the present. The first murder in biblical tradition was sparked by the 
perception of divine favoritism when Cain’s effort to please YHWH 
with offerings of agricultural produce was spurned because of his pre¬ 
dilection for animal offerings. In the Mishnah on this first murder the 
question is raised why Scripture (Gen. 4.10) says ‘bloods’ (of your 
brother). The answer is given that ‘bloods’ refer to the progeny Abel 
never had (like that of millions who perished in Nazi death camps 
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without survivors). This also explains why Adam/humanity was created 
singly (y e hidt ) to teach you (and me) that whoever destroys a single 
sou] Scripture charges as if he destroyed a world full, and whoever 
saves a single life Scripture credits as if he saved a world full. The 
latter is the motto which in Spielberg’s cinedrama Schindler's List was 
engraved in the ring given by those whose lives Schindler had saved. 
‘Who saves a single life saves a world entire’ is one of the noblest 
sayings in all human literature. Unfortunately, someone who did not 
believe all human life to be of equal value added twice the limitation 
‘from Israel’, making Israelite lives all that matter. The phrase ‘from 
Israel’ sticks out like two sore thumbs and contradicts the continuing 
larger context, which goes on to elaborate the unity and community of 
the whole human family since the King of kings, the Holy One, blessed 
be he, cast every human from the same mold (used) for the first Adam 
and yet no human is (exactly) like another. Accordingly, each one is 
obligated to say ‘for me the world was created’. This latter assertion 
may take the coveted ‘chutzpah prize’, but because anyone and every¬ 
one may say this, and some seem really to believe it, no one has more 
right than another to make such a claim, and hence it is meaningless 
except for the point that every life is precious. One might wish that 
Spielberg had taken more care at this point to make clear the context 
and import of the inscription in Schindler’s ring, for all humanity needs 
to understand and take this message to heart and to know that it applies 
to all life, not just human life, and is certainly not limited to Israelite 
lives. It is thus startling to read in J. Neusner’s recent translation of the 
Mishnah the concern limited to Israelite life with no note that this lim¬ 
itation ( miyyisra’el ) is absent in some manuscripts, obviously the origi¬ 
nal reading since the interpolated restriction contradicts the repeated 
emphasis of the passage on the unity and equality of all humanity as a 
single species all made from the same mold. 

To turn quickly and briefly to Edom in the Bible and at Ugarit, there 
is a connection with the idea of human unity and equality and with a 
holocaust of enemies as the final solution. 

At Ugarit the word UDM (with vowel harmony, ' Udum ) is the name 
of a city state, presumably in North Syria, with a king named PBL. 
PBL’s beautiful daughter HRY (with the old feminine ending -ay as in 
Sarray) was chosen by God/El as bride for the recently bereaved king 
KRT, whose whole family had been destroyed in a series of calamities. 
El in a dream told KRT precisely how to procure this wife. He should 
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raise a vast army and besiege PBL ’s city Udum and demand in mar¬ 
riage the beautiful princess. PBL would, of course, protest and offer 
bribes, but KRT should persist and insist on getting the girl. The item of 
interest here is PBL's protest that KRT should not besiege the city 
Udum because it had been divinely allotted. PBL remonstrated: 

Take, O KRT, bribes galore. 

Do not besiege great Udum, 

Udum the grand. 

Udum is the gift of God, 

Present of the Father of Humankind. 

The claim that territories were divinely allotted is explicit in Deut. 32.8. 

When ‘Elyon gave nations heritage, 

When he separated Adam’s children, 

He fixed people’s borders 

By the number of Israel’s children. 

Scholars have long surmised that the text has been altered here to 
obscure the reference to God’s children who were seventy in number. 
The LXX handled the matter simply by translating ‘children’ as 
‘angels’. Angels were minor gods who were servants and messengers 
for the great gods. The change of God to Israel in the traditional or 
received text creates many problems and solves none. Israel’s sons 
were twelve and, counting the grandsons too, fall one short of the 
needed seventy, so that Israel has to be counted among his own chil¬ 
dren and grandchildren to get the number seventy. The NJV attempts to 
obscure the problem by translating(?) ‘according to Israel’s numbers’ 
without reference to the Greek reading or to the fragment from Qumran 
which preserves enough to show that the oldest reading was ‘God’ 
rather than ‘Israel’. 

It is particularly noteworthy that the Ugaritic affirmation that ‘ Udum 
is the gift of God, a present of the Father of Humankind’ indicates that 
both the concepts of humanity and the sanctity of territorial borders 
antedate the Bible. Both these ideas are of such import that Paul, when 
he had the opportunity to speak briefly to the Athenians at Areopagus 
(or Mars Hill), stressed precisely both these points (Acts 17.26): ‘He 
made from one [Adam] every nation of humanity to dwell on all the 
face of the earth, having predetermined times and bounds of their 
habitation’. Paul was well aware of Greek colonialism and of Jewish 
aspirations. Both Greeks and Jews divided humanity into two groups, 
Greeks and barbarians or Jews and heathen. Both presumed the world 
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was made for their sake. As Daniel (7.27) saw in his dream of the 
divine assize, 'The kingdom and dominion of kingdoms beneath the 
whole heaven will be given to the holy people of ‘Elyon. Their rule will 
be an eternal kingdom and all dominions will serve and obey them. 
Here is the end of the matter’. United Nations under control of God’s 
elect with Zion as seat of the Supreme Court, as in Isa. 2.2-4 and Mic. 
4.1-3. 

Edom in the Bible is a tragic story. The Israelites had some very 
close kin toward whom they were not kindly disposed, and none were 
more despised than the descendants of Jacob’s twin brother Esau or 
Edom (Red). The Moabites and Ammonites were less closely related to 
the Israelites through Abraham’s nephew Lot, and there was scandal 
connected with their ancestry since their progenitors were bastards by 
incest sired by their drunken grandfather on his own daughters who 
made him so drunk he didn’t know what he was doing and thus was not 
culpable. (These were the same daughters whom sober Lot had offered 
to the Sodomites to spare his male guests.) There was inevitably some 
doubt about Lot’s total innocence in this affair. Jacob and Esau fought 
already in the womb, which their mother regarded as a bad omen. Esau 
was born first, but Jacob was holding him by the heel, and that was the 
last time Esau ever come out ahead of Jacob. The fascinating stories of 
the twin brothers’ rivalries are classic. Esau’s mind was slow and his 
I.Q. low and clever Jacob, with his mother’s help, made the most of his 
advantages. The political history of Israel and Edom need not be 
reviewed. Suffice it to note that the underdog Edom became the symbol 
of enmity toward Israel applied both to Imperial Rome and to Chris¬ 
tianity (which began as a messianic movement within Judaism). The 
end of Psalm 137 presages the demonization of Edom in describing 
Edom’s descendants as approving Babylon’s destruction of Jerusalem. 
Revenge will be bashing their (Edom’s and/or Babylon’s) babies 
against a rock. Isa. 63.1-3 depicts Israel’s God trampling Edom like 
grapes in a wine vat with blood dyeing his clothing (playing on dam, 
‘blood’, and 'adorn, ‘red’) which became the inspiration for Julia Ward 
Howe’s rousing ‘Battle Hymn of the Republic’ celebrating the Union 
Victory in the horrific ‘Civil War’ over the issue of slavery. Few who 
sing the incipit (‘Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the 
Lord/ He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are 
stored’) have any idea of the meaning of the metaphor or of its prove¬ 
nience. Even more horrific is Isaiah 34, which is probably the proem to 
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the famous poetic corpus Isaiah 40-66, which is usually divided into 
two parts, chs. 40-55 and 56-66. C.C. Torrey, 1 however, argued co¬ 
gently that chs. 34 and 35 are the introduction to the unified corpus 40- 
66 spliced onto the First Isaiah by the historical appendix (chs. 36-39) 
culled from 2 Kings 18 and 2 Chronicles 32. 

Isaiah 35 is much read and quoted for its promises of transformation 
and redemption when the ransomed people of YHWH return via a holy 
highway to Zion with song and everlasting joy. The preceding chapter 
presenting the preliminary holocaust of Israel’s enemies, however, is 
rarely read and studiously ignored for reasons readily transparent. The 
biblical term ‘holocaust’, ‘whole burning’, derives from Greek and 
Latin, translating the Canaanite term ‘olah, ‘what goes up (in fire/ 
smoke)’. The rationale of the term is explained in its first use in the 
Bible, Gen. 8.20. Noah, after the Flood, built an altar and took the extra 
clean beasts and birds he had brought aboard and made them go up in 
fire as a whole burnt offering to YHWH who savored the pleasing odor 
of burning flesh and was moved to promise never again to curse and 
destroy man and beast because of humanity and their bent to evil. In the 
Mesopotamian Flood Story, Noah’s prototype offered incense of cane, 
cedarwood, and myrtle. The gods smelled the pleasing aroma and 
crowded like flies around the sacrificer. A swarm of gods who savor 
botanical aromatics is hardly less inspiring than a single god who 
prefers the smell of burning flesh. The term ‘olah (feminine singular 
participle of the verb 7y, ‘go up’) is used numerous times in the Bible 
for the whole burnt offering and translated ‘holocaust’ in the Vulgate. 
The term had long been used in English with reference to any massive 
destruction of human life, whether by fire, storm or battle. In neo- 
Hebrew the masculine singular participle ‘oleh, ‘one who goes up’, 
designates a migrant to Israel because one must go up to get to 
Jerusalem. The verbal noun ‘“liyah (‘ascent’), is used for immigration to 
Israel. This preemption perhaps explains the failure to apply the clas¬ 
sical biblical term ‘olah to mean the mass murder and incineration of 
European Jewry. The biblical term So’ah (‘storm’) was used occasion¬ 
ally for this unspeakable horror, but since the mid-1940s the accepted 
designation has become ‘the Holocaust’. This appears to have come 
through Polish from the report of the massive Nazi repression of the 
Jewish uprising in the Warsaw ghetto as reported by the Polish under- 

1. ‘The Influence of Second Isaiah in the Gospels and Acts’, in Primitive 
Christianity and Judaism: Symposium (Philadelphia, 1929). 
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ground newspaper Nowy Dien (New Day), May 14, 1943. 2 This Polish 
paper had observers close to the scene of the slaughter and in the report 
used the Polish word calopalenie, which corresponds to the Graeco- 
Latin compound ‘holocaust’. 

To return to Isaiah 34, the term ‘olah is not used there, but the whole 
poem relates to the theme of the final and total destruction of Israel’s 
enemies, the goyim, or heathen nations, subsumed under the code word 
Edom, cognomen of Jacob/Israel’s twin brother. It is YHWH himself 
who dooms or devotes the heathen to slaughter (v. 2), and he himself 
performs the butchery with his own bloody sword, first in heaven (vv. 
2-5) and then on earth in Edom (vv. 6-9). Though the term ‘olah is not 
used, the sacrifice is performed in anger by and for YHWH as Cham¬ 
pion of Zion. (Note that in v. 8 LYHWH and LRYB SYWN stand in 
precise synonymous parallelism so that rib siyyon is patently an 
attribute of the deity.) The introduction of pitch and brimstone, bitumen 
and sulphur, into the smoke would spoil the pleasing odor of a holoaust 
of burning flesh, thus the acrid smoke (vv. 9-10) comes from the con¬ 
tinual burning of the land itself long after the populace has been immo¬ 
lated. The mention of he-goats and rams in v. 6 and bulls in v. 8 and the 
reference to Edom’s princes or nobles in v. 12 evoke the use of ‘allup 
with reference to the royal sons of Esau in Gen. 36.1-30 and the kings 
who reigned in Edom before the Israelites had a king, Gen. 36.31-43. 
The use of terms for powerful animals as designations of noble ranks 
occurs in the Ugaritic Epic of King KRT. Presumably the eternal fire 
will have subsided before Edom finally grows over with briars and 
brambles and various sorts of wild and imaginary creatures that inhabit 
ruins make their homes there. The holocaust of Edom is premeditated 
and meticulously planned and recorded, as we see from the allusion to 
YHWH’s Book or List (v. 16). Nothing is overlooked or missing, even 
the mates for creatures that nest, lay, hatch and brood in the ruins are 
provided according to plan and specification, though the identity of 
some of these creatures that will survive in the waste land remains 
unclear. 

The demoness, Lilith, is mentioned only here (v. 14) in canonical 
Scripture, but she lives on in post-biblical lore. Her connection with 
Edom calls for brief explanation. She became, in post-biblical times, 
the wife of Samael, Prince of Demons. Samael was tutelary deity or 

2. According to Dina Abramowicz, reference librarian of YIVO Institute for 
Jewish Research, in a letter to the Editor, New York Times , February 5, 1994. 
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guardian angel of Edom, Israel’s twin brother and arch enemy and thus 
the opponent of Israel’s guardian Michael. There are many striking 
details that merit notice. The mention of r e ’emim (v. 7) among the 
bovine monsters YHWH will sacrifice to himself recalls the ancient 
royal sport of hunting wild bulls. In Ugaritic myth Bai with his bow 
and arrows went hunting for RUMM, wild bulls, in the marshes of SMK 
(the ancient name of Lake Huleh). The term r e ’em evokes the later 
equation of Edom with Rome. A translation of this neglected piece of 
biblical holocaust poetry with its singular usage of the term ‘YHWH’s 
List’ is appended for its relevance to biblical origins of holocaust 
ideology. 

Isaiah 34 

1. Draw near, heathen, to hear, 

Peoples pay heed. 

Let earth hear, and what fills it. 

The world and all that comes from it. 

2. For YHWH is wroth with all heathen, 

Angry at all their host. 

He has doomed, given them to slaughter. 

3. Their slain will be cast, 

Their corpses’ stench will rise. 

Mountains will melt with their blood. 

4. All the heavenly host will rot. 

The skies roll up like a scroll; 

All their host will wither 

As a leaf withers from vine, 

As the withering of a fig. 

5. Sated in heaven is my sword. 

Lo, it will descend on Edom, 

On people I doomed for justice. 

6. YHWH has a sword full of blood. 

Gorged with gore, 

Blood of sheep and goats, 

Fat of rams’ reins. 

Yea, Yhwh has a sacrifice in Bozrah, 

Great slaughter in Edom Land. 

7. Down will go bulls with them, 

Bullocks with mighty bulls. 

Their land will be soaked in blood, 

Their soil greased with gore. 

8. For Yhwh has Vengeance Day, 

Pay-Back Year has Zion’s Champion. 
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9. Her brooks will turn to pitch, 

Her dust to brimstone. 

Her land to burning pitch. 

10. Night and day it will not go out. 

Forever its smoke will rise, 

Age to age will it lie waste. 

Forever none will pass through. 

11. But the ? and owl will possess it. 

The ? and raven dwell in it. 

He will stretch over it the chaos cord, 

The waste-plummet (over) her nobles. 

12. ‘No Kingdom There’ they will call (it). 

All her princes will be nothing. 

13. Her forts will grow over with thorns. 

Briars and brambles in her ramparts. 

It will be a haunt of jackals, 

A court for ostriches. 

14. Desert demons will meet with goblins(?). 

Satyr call on his fellow. 

There will Lilith nestle 
And find for herself rest. 

15. There the owl will nest and lay, 

Hatch and brood in its shade. 

There kites will gather. 

Each with her mate. 

16. Seek in Yhwh’s List and read. 

Not one of these will be absent, 

None will miss her mate. 

For Yhwh’s mouth has commanded, 

And his spirit has gathered them. 

17. He cast for them the lot. 

And his hand allotted it for them by line. 

Forever they will possess it. 

Age to age will they dwell in it. 

The focus on Isaiah 34 stems from the circumstance that this was the 
first piece of biblical poetry closely examined in my introduction to the 
‘Lip of Canaan’ (Isa. 19.18) before I had heard of the discoveries at 
Ugarit. The full impact of this horrific poem about the holocaust of 
Israel’s twin brother Edom has dawned on me only gradually in light of 
the Nazi mass murders during the Second World War and continuing 
atrocities on a smaller scale still going on in fraternal genocides around 
the world. Peace processes will not prosper until all partisans appreciate 
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the implications of the elemental biological reality that humanity is a 
single species and that ‘Who destroys a single soul/life—has destroyed 
a world full’ (m. Sank. 5.4)—omitting the shameful interpolation 
miyyisra’el. 



The Phoenician-Punic menology' 


Robert R. Stieglitz 


Among his pioneering studies in the 1930s, Cyrus H. Gordon worked 
on reconstructing the Nuzi menology. As is well known, he was very 
much interested in all aspects of cultural diffusion, and, indeed, he 
noted some points of calendrical contact between the rather remote 
region of Nuzi and the Phoenician-Hebrew realm. In light of recently 
unearthed evidence, particularly from Ugarit, it is now possible to 
advance a reconstruction of the Phoenician-Punic calendar. It gives me 
great pleasure, therefore, to dedicate this article to Cyrus H. Gordon, 
my teacher and master. 

The primary basis for the reconstruction of the Phoenician-Punic cal¬ 
endar is a set of month names, attested in inscriptions found at scattered 
Phoenician and Punic sites from the Lebanon to the Maghreb. While 
the world of the Phoenicians was not united politically, it was evidently 
bound by certain common traditions which included not only the lan¬ 
guage and cults of the Phoenician homeland, but also a Canaanite cal¬ 
endar. 1 The preserved calendrical references are found in Phoenician- 
Punic texts which range in date from the Persian period to the Neo- 
Punic Roman era, but the roots of this calendar are certainly much more 
ancient than the sixth century BCE. 

The corpus of Phoenician and Punic texts has yielded a total of 
twelve month names. In alphabetical order, they are: ’TNM, BL, ZBH 


* This is a revised and expanded version of a paper read at the IV Congreso 
Intemacional de Estudios Fenicios y Punicos (Cadiz, 2 al 6 de Octubre 1995). 

1. Greco-Roman historians wrote of continuing contacts between the western 
Phoenicians and their homeland. Arrian (Anabasis 2.24.5) noted that a delegation 
from Carthage was trapped in Tyre (332 BCE) during the siege by Alexander the 
Great. Polybius (Histories 31.12.11-12) related that in 162 BCE Carthagenians 
brought to Tyre offerings of first-fruits, for Melqart, in accordance with ‘ancient 
custom’. 
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SM$, ZYB, HYR, KRR, MP‘, MP‘ LPNY, MRP’(M), MTN, P'LT, and 
the partially preserved name [..]RM. 2 Little is known about details of 
this calendar, but it is assumed that it was an intercalated lunar system, 
of the type used in ancient Canaan, Syria and Mesopotamia. Long ago, 
it was argued by Berliner that the month named MP‘ was utilized as an 
intercalary month in the Punic lunar calendar. 3 If this conjecture were 
substantiated, it would mean that only eleven of the twelve regular 
month names are known. A possible candidate for the missing name 
was seen by Aharoni in the alleged Judaean month Sah ‘Bright’, which 
he found in an Iron Age inscription from Arad, but the reading of this 
word has been questioned by Lemaire. 4 

The earliest documents which mention these Phoenician month 
names are actually the biblical narratives of Kings, compiled in their 
present form in the sixth century BCE, which mention the months 
named ’Etanim, Bui and Ziv. The Bible associates this calendar with the 
reign of King Solomon (971-932 BCE), and thereby also with that of 
his close ally King Hiram I of Tyre (980-947 BCE). Josephus (Ant. 
8.146, variant passage in Apion 1.116), quoting Menander of Ephesos, 
recorded that Hiram I was the first king to celebrate a festival named 
the ‘awakening of Herakles’ (= Melqart) in the Macedonian month of 
Peritios (approximately January). 5 It seems likely, therefore, that Hiram 
I reformed the existing cultic calendar of his kingdom. The biblical 
references to these month names indicate that in the tenth century BCE 
both the Phoenicians and Hebrews utilized a similar if not identical 
calendar. 6 After Solomon, the kingdoms of Israel and Judah adopted 

2. See R.S. Tomback, A Comparative Semitic Lexicon of the Phoenician and 
Punic Languages (Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 1978). 

3. E. Berliner, ‘Le mois intercalaire du calendrier punique’, RA 13 (1916), 
pp. 55-61. 

4. Y. Aharoni, The Arad Inscriptions (Jerusalem: Bialik-IES, 1981), p. 40, 
conjectured that the first three months in the old Judaean spring calendar were: 
'Abib(l), Ziv , and Sah. A. Lemaire, ‘Note epigraphique sur la pseudo-attestation du 
mois sh\ VT 23 (1973), pp. 243-45, argued for an entirely different reading. 

5. An Egyptian festival called ‘The Birthday of the Staff of the Sun’ was held 
annually on the eighth Waning of Phaophi (about August), according to Plutarch. 
De Iside et Osiride 52. It may have been the same ritual as the reformed festival of 
Melqart (= Osiris) at Tyre; see R.R. Stieglitz, ‘The Solar Cult in the Coins of 
Ancient Malta’, Proceedings of the Ninth International Congress of Numismatics, 
Berne, September 1979 (Louvain-la-Neuve: AINP, 1982), p. 206. 

6. J. Morgenstern, ‘The Calendar of the Book of Jubilees, its Origin and its 
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different calendrical systems, but the Tyrians and Sidonians continued 
to use this calendar and spread it to numerous colonies in the West. 

The order of the months in the Phoenician-Punic calendar is un¬ 
known except for the three months mentioned in the Bible. 7 Their posi¬ 
tion in the calendar is supplied by ancient editorial glosses, or by the 
Septuagint translation. In the following, I shall examine the Phoenician- 
Punic month names in alphabetical order, and propose to arrange them 
in calendrical sequence. As we shall see, six of the Phoenician-Punic 
names are also attested in other Syro-Mesopotamian calendars, and 
those provide us with some additional clues in our attempted recon¬ 
struction. 

1. ’TNM ( KAI 37A; 41). According to 1 Kgs 8.2, month VII of the 
spring year was named Hd’Etanim. The LXX reads Athanim, which was 
apparently the original form, without the definite article found in the 
Hebrew text. This term may have a good Semitic etymology, from the 
word 'etan (‘firm’), but the month name was probably a loanword. A 
month called Attana, also Attanatu with a Semitic feminine ending, is 
attested at Alalakh. It was also month VII of the spring year at Nuzi, 
where it had the form AttanaSwe, with a Hurrian suffix. 8 The name 
'TNM is evidently derived from the Hurrian attan- (‘father’). 9 Since 
there is evidence that the Canaanite year originally began in the fall, 10 
this would have been the first month of their year, corresponding 
approximately to our October. 

2. BL (KAI 14; 32; 38) was month VIII of the spring year according 
to 1 Kgs 6.38, where it is vocalized as Bui, while the LXX reads Baal . 11 
The word bul evidently meant ‘clod, lump’. A discussion of this month 


Character’, VT 5 (1955), p. 76, speculated that Solomon borrowed the reformed 
Tyrian calendar. On the later calendars of Israel and Judah, see B.R. Goldstein and 
A. Cooper, ‘The Festivals of Israel and Judah and the Literary History of the Penta¬ 
teuch’, JAOS 110 (1990), p. 20. 

7. The reconstruction of the Phoenician calendar by A. Sarsowsky (1907) was 
not convincing. See OLZ 11 (1908), p. 511. 

8. CAD A/II, p. 510. 

9. See in atn (eni attanni) ‘god the father’ in the Hurrian cultic text UT 4, 
written in Ugaritic alphabetic script. 

10. G. Garbini, ‘Considerazioni sull’iscrizione punica di Pyrgi’, Or Ant 4 
(1965), p. 41; also see Goldstein and Cooper. ‘Festivals’, p. 21. 

11. Reading MT as fie/, the Babylonian vocalization of Ba’l, as in Jer. 46.1; 
50.2; 51.44. 
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name in the Jerusalem Talmud (y. RoS. Hai. 6a) indicates that it was a 
winter month, and I would propose to correlate it approximately with 
our November. 

3. ZBH §M$ (KAI 43; 277; CIS I 13). I cannot agree with the 
proposal that the month name Zbh S$m in KAI 43.4 represents a 
different month. Surely it is a scribal error, or even a modern 
misreading, for the name Zbh Sm$ ‘Sacrifice of the Sun’. 12 At Ugarit, 
there was a comparable month, called Dbh[ ] in the alphabetic texts 
(UT 1160). I would equate this Ugaritic name with the Ugaritic month 
written ITI.SISKUR-a/za in the Akkadian text RS 16.151 (PRU 3, 188), 
which Nougayrol read as Kurbana(I). It seems to me that we can read 
the cuneiform word as Dubuhana ‘Sacrifice’, vel sim., and thus restore 
the alphabetic month name as Dbh[n], with a nominal suffix. In my 
reconstruction of the Phoenician-Punic calendar, Zbh 8m$ is month III 
of the spring year, approximately June. 

4. ZW( Lidz. 99 = Slouschz 228). The biblical vocalization Ziv (1 Kgs 
6.1, 37) is corroborated by the Neo-Punic inscription from Constantine 
where it is written ZYB, ‘Splendor’. According to some of the biblical 
translations, this was month II (of the spring year). However, the LXX 
(1 Kgs 6.1c) renders the Hebrew term Ziv by Niso, or Nisan, thus 
identifying the Punic-Hebrew name with Nisannu, the first month of the 
Neo-Babylonian spring year. We should also note that in the Targum to 
1 Kgs 6.1, 37, the Aramaic Nissana ‘blossom’ is used as a gloss for the 
Hebrew word Ziv. Both the Greek and Aramaic translations thus sug¬ 
gest that this was the first spring month, approximately April. 

5. HYR (KAI 40; 49; 81; 119). This month is attested in the Bronze 
Age calendars of Nuzi, Alalakh and Ugarit. The name of this month, 
like that of ’TNM, is non-Semitic. The word is a Hurrian loanword, 
which is attested at Ugarit in both alphabetic and syllabic texts as 
Hyr/HiyaruP In their reconstruction of the Nuzi calendar, Gordon and 
Lacheman, following the suggestion of Cook (1903), equated the 
Phoenician HYR with the ‘standard’ Neo-Babylonian Ayyaru, namely, 


12. KAI, II (1968), p. 339, contra J.B. Peckham, The Development of the Late 
Phoenician Scripts (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1968), p. 23 n. 60. 

13. T. de Jong and W.H. van Soldt, ‘Redating an Early Solar Eclipse Record 
(KTU 1.78): Implications for the Ugaritic Calendar and for the Secular Accelera¬ 
tions of the Earth and the Moon’, JEOL 30 (1987/88-89), p. 70. The CAD H, 
p. 178, with no Ugaritic references, lists this term as a Hurrian word. 
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month II of the spring year. 14 But Ayyaru is utilized only sporadically 
in Old Babylonian calendars, and where it occurs, its position in the 
calendar always corresponds to that of the Neo-Babylonian Addaru, 
which is month XII of the ‘standard’ series. 15 Thus, I would also place 
it as month XII of the spring year in the Canaanite calendar, as the 
approximate equivalent of March. 

6. KRR (KAI 159; 277; CIS 192). The Phoenician month name corre¬ 
sponds to Kiraru, a month known from Alalakh, where its position in 
the calendar is not known. The proposed etymology by Dahood, to 
relate it to the Semitic root KRR and hence to the term kar ‘lamb’, is 
unconvincing. 16 It seems to me that this term is yet another Hurrian 
month name. 17 In the Phoenician version of the Pyrgi texts (KAI 277), 
there is reference to ‘the day of the burial of the god’ (ym qbr ilm ) dur¬ 
ing this month. Garbini 18 proposed to equate KRR with the Babylonian 
Tammuz (spring month IV), about July. It is significant that in the Late 
Roman era, the Syrian festival commemorating the resurrection of 
Adonis (= Tammuz) was celebrated on July 19, the traditional begin¬ 
ning of the Egyptian Sothic year. 19 

7. MP‘ (KAI 43). The name of this month probably means ‘appear¬ 
ance’ from the verb *YP‘ (‘arise, appear’), attested in Ugaritic and 
Hebrew. In Transjordan, there was a city called Mopa'at (Jer. 48.21), or 
Meypa'at (Josh. 13.18; 1 Chron. 6.64). The month name is insufficient 
to determine its position in the calendar. I suggest tentatively that MP ‘ 
was month VI of the spring year, corresponding approximately to 
September. 

8. MP‘ LPNY (KAI 110; 137). The name means ‘former MP" and it 
is this month, rather than MP\ which may have been an intercalary 

14. C.H. Gordon and E.R. Lacheman, ‘The Nuzu Menology’, ArOr 10 (1938), 
p. 56. 

15. See the comparative chart in S. Greengus, 'The Akkadian Calendar at 
Sippar’, JAOS 107 (1987), p. 212. 

16. ‘Some Eblaite and Phoenician Month Names’, Atti del I Congreso Inter¬ 
nationale di Studi Fenici e Punici (Rome: Consiglio Nazionale delle Ricerche, 
1983), pp. 595-98. 

17. CAD K, p. 401. 

18. Garbini, ‘Considerazioni’, p. 44. P. Xella, ‘Sul nome punico ‘bdkrr , Rivista 
di Studi Fenici 12 (1984), pp. 220-30, compared the Punic month KRR to the 
Ugaritic month GN , which is conjectured to be spring month II (May). 

19. F. Cumont, ‘Les Syriens en Espagne et les Adonies a Seville’, Syria 8 
(1927), p. 339. 
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month, but this cannot be ascertained. If it was inserted periodically, its 
name suggests that it was added prior to the beginning of MP‘ ‘Sep¬ 
tember’ (see Fig. 1). On the other hand, it is possible that this was a 
regular month used annually. In that case, it would be month V of the 
spring year, namely, August (see Fig. 2). 

9. MRP‘(M) (KAI 33; 111; CIS I 11; 124; 179). The name of this 
month is attested in two forms, with or without final mem, which may 
be the masculine plural ending -im. The meaning of the name is 
‘healing’, but this is hardly sufficient to indicate its position. We may 
conjecture, with Vattioni, 20 that an allusion to the solar motion is 
implied in the name, and thus indicates that its calendrical position 
coincided with the vernal equinox or the winter solstice. By the process 
of elimination, I suggest it was the latter, approximately December. 

10. MTN (Lamaka III). The obvious meaning of this term is ‘gift, 
donation’. However, it may also be connected to a rare agricultural 
term matan ‘to await ripening’, which is attested only in late Hebrew. 21 
Its position in the year is unknown. If the Phoenician name is cognate 
to the agricultural term, it suggests a spring month, in this case prob¬ 
ably the second month of the spring year, the approximate equivalent of 
May. As such, the month would coincide with the barley harvest, which 
will also fit rather well with the meaning of ‘gift’. It is certain that in 
Phoenician-Punic religion, there was an important spring festival for 
the offerings of first-fruits to Melqart. 22 

11. P‘LT (KAI 37B; 43; 112). The term is a feminine plural 
formation, derived from the root P‘L, meaning ‘acts’. I compare this 
name to the Ugaritic month lb 'It, syllabically Ib-a-la-tu in the Akka¬ 
dian text RS 25.455A + B. 23 The Ugaritic noun is a feminine plural 
formation, with the prosthetic vowel, derived from the root B ‘L, which 
is the Ugaritic equivalent of Phoenician P'L. 24 The month of P‘LT was 
approximately February. 

12. [..JRM (Larnaka III). The twelfth month name known from 
Phoenician-Punic texts is only partially preserved, but in light of the 


20. F. Vattioni, ‘Mai. 3,20 e un mese del calendario fenicio’. Bib 40 (1959), pp. 
1012-1015. 

21. M. Jastrow, A Dictionary of the Targumim, The Talmud Babli and Yeru- 
shalmi, and the Midrashic Literature (New York: Pardes, 1950), p. 863. 

22. See n. 1, above. 

23. De Jong and van Soldt, ‘Redating’, p. 70. 

24. UT,p. 375, 5 .v. ‘MIT. 
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Ugaritic month name Pgrm/Parguma, 25 I can now propose to restore 
the Phoenician name as [Pg]rm. This word is a masculine plural of pgr 
‘cult stele’ (biblical peger ), a term also attested in Ugaritic and 
Hebrew. 26 In the Ugaritic calendar, there is a sequence of three 
months— Pgrm/Pagruma, Ib‘lt/Ib‘alatu, and Hyr/Hiyaru —which, I 
believe, is also preserved by name and order in the Phoenician-Punic 
calendar. The position of these three Ugaritic months is conjectured to 
be months X-XII of the spring year. 27 1 would suggest that the Canaan- 
ite-Phoenician months occupied the same position as their Ugaritic 
namesakes, as follows: 


Phoenician-Punic 

[Pg]rm 

P‘lt 

Hyr 


Ugaritic 

Pgrm/Pagruma 
Iblt/lb'alatu 
Hyr/Hiyaru 


Approximate Julian 

January 

February 

March 


13. Sah (Arad 20). As noted above, it is not known if this month 
name was utilized in the Phoenician-Punic system. As it is not attested 
in other texts, it could have been a local Judaean name. A clue to its 
position in the old Hebrew calendar may be provided by references in 
Isa. 18.4 and Jer. 4.11 which suggested to Aharoni 28 that it was a sum¬ 
mer month. If Sah was also in the Phoenician-Punic series, I tentatively 
propose to locate it as month V of the spring year, namely, August. If it 
was not in the Phoenician system, and an intercalated system was 
utilized, another month name must be restored in that position. 


Conclusions 

The still meager data about the Phoenician menology suggest two 
possible interpretations of the evidence. If the Phoenician-Punic calen¬ 
dar resembled Mesopotamian models, then the day began after sunset. 
The first day (ym) of the month (yrh) would be on the evening of the 
first visibility of the new moon crescent (hdS). The full moon day (ks’) 

25. Loc. cit. (n. 23); the conjecture that Pgrm/Pagruma was identical to the 
Ugaritic month Dbh[ ] is groundless. 

26. D. Neiman, ‘PGR: A Canaanite Cult-Object in the Old Testament’, JBL 67 
(1948), pp. 55-60. 

27. Loc. cit., n. 23, above. 

28. Loc. cit., n. 4, above. 
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would fall on the fifteenth of the month. Since calendrical events were 
determined by direct observations, the months were either 29 or 30 
days in duration. 

The lunar year of 354 days was intercalated by the periodic addition 
of a thirteenth month, as was routine in both Syrian and Mesopotamian 
calendars, in order to correlate this cycle with the agricultural seasons. 
This procedure is already attested in the calendar of Ebla, in the middle 
of the third millennium BCE. In Babylonia, there were various proce¬ 
dures, including one based on the relative positions of the Moon and 
Pleides, to determine which years were to be intercalated. 29 Similar 
practices were presumably also current among the Phoenicians. 

It is possible, however, that the calendar of the Phoenicians did not 
utilize an intercalary month, but operated with a total of only twelve 
months, like the Egyptian Sothic calendar. In that system, the day 
began after sunrise, and the new moon day (Egyptian tp jbd ‘head of 
the month’) was the second day of the month. Every month had thirty 
days. 30 The year of 360 days, also called the schematic, or Temple 
Year, was then intercalated by the addition of five days (Egyptian 5 
hryw rnpt = Greek epagomenai hemerai pente), which were inserted 
after the end of month XII (= Egyptian Mesore). This year of 365 days, 
called the wandering, or Sothic year, retrograded very slowly around 
the seasons, as it lost one day every four years. But it was ideal for 
administrative purposes, and therefore was utilized side by side with 
other astronomically based systems. 

The evidence that a schematic calendar year was utilized by Phoeni¬ 
cians on Cyprus is indicated by a reference to the five intercalary days 
in a Phoenician-Greek bilingual from Idalion (KAI 39= CIS I 89), dated 
to year four of King Milkyaton (389 BCE). In the text, the Phoenician 
date formula is missing, but the Greek text alludes to the five inter¬ 
calary days (...[tan epagjomenan to pe(m)pameron)? 1 While this is 
hardly decisive data, it corresponds precisely to what we know about 

29. H. Hunger and E. Reiner, ‘A Scheme for Intercalary Months from 
Babylonia’, WZKM 67 (1975), pp. 21-28. 

30. This calendar was also utilized in Mesopotamia, side by side with the lunar 
year, as noted by O. Neugebauer, The Water Clock in Babylonian Astronomy’, 
ISIS 37 (1947), p. 37. 

31. R.R. Stieglitz, ‘Egypto-Phoenician Motifs on Early Cypriote Coins’, 
Praktika B' Diethnous Kypriologikou Synedriou, I (Nicosia: Leventis, 1985), 
p. 273. 
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Sothic and Sothic-derived calendars of Phoenician city-states in later 
periods. 

At Sidon, in the Late Roman period, we find that the Julian year was 
utilized. But Tyre, and other Phoenician cities, used different calendars 
patterned after the Egyptian Sothic year of equal months. 32 Curiously, 
the month names in these late Phoenician calendars were not the old 
Canaanite names, but Syro-Aramaic (Syriac) derivatives of ancient 
Mesopotamian calendars. The twelve names of the ‘standard’ Neo- 
Babylonian Nisannu series, those adopted by the Hebrews in the post- 
exilic period, were not utilized in the Phoenician city-states. It is note¬ 
worthy that the Syriac calendars were not intercalated by a thirteenth 
month, but did utilize double-month names: Former and Latter Tishrin , 
and Former and Latter Kanun. By contrast, the Phoenician-Punic 
calendar utilized MP‘ and Former MP‘, although one of these may have 
been an intercalary, not a regular month. 

The available evidence thus suggests two possible reconstructions, as 
seen in Figs. 1 and 2. These tabulate the Phoenician-Punic menology 
(spring and fall years), and list the cognate month names known from 
ancient Near Eastern texts. In the first case, we have a lunar year of 354 
days, which was intercalated periodically by the addition of a thirteenth 
month, which was inserted before the regular month Xll of the fall year 
(Fig. 1). In the second case, the reconstruction follows an Egyptian year 
of 360 days composed of twelve equal months, which were augmented 
by the addition of five days after month XII (Fig. 2). A third variant, 
such as the calendar of Baalbek, 33 was also possible. In this system, five 
of the 30-day months were lengthened by the addition of one day, 
yielding a 365-day year. 

In any event, the Phoenician-Punic year began in the fall with the 
month of Fathers (TAM) and ended with the month of Appearance 
(. MP ‘). It is possible that both the lunar and solar systems were used 
side by side, one for administrative the other for cultic purposes, as was 
the case in other regions of the Levant. 

The names of the months in the Phoenician-Punic calendar include 


32. As recorded in the Hemerologium Florentinum; see A. Shalit (trans.). The 
Jewish Antiquities of Flavius Josephus, II (Jerusalem/Tel Aviv: Masada, 1967), 
commentary p. 15 (Hebrew); and J.P. Brown, The Lebanon and Phoenicia (Beirut: 
American University of Beirut, 1969), I, p. 8. 

33. See J. Tubach, ‘Der Kalender von Ba‘albek-l leliopolis'. ZDPV 110 (1994), 
pp. 181-89. 
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three Hurrian loanwords (’ TNM , HYR, and KRR), which are also at¬ 
tested in the regional Syro-Mesopotamian calendars of the Late Bronze 
Age. The remaining month names are all Canaanite words. Two of 
these have cognates in the Ugaritic calendar (ZBH SM$ and P ‘LT), and 
another name ( ZYB ) is also attested in the Bible. The six remaining 
names are known only from the Phoenician-Punic series. The admix¬ 
ture of Semitic and non-Semitic terms indicates that this Iron Age 
system was a reformed version of an older Canaanite calendar of the 
Late Bronze Age. 

As noted above, a major calendrical reform was apparently intro¬ 
duced by King Hiram I of Tyre in the tenth century BCE, and we can 
probably date the origin of the Phoenician-Punic system at least to that 
period. Future discoveries will, one hopes, shed more light on the 
details of this calendar, which was diffused throughout the Mediter¬ 
ranean world by the Phoenicians. 
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Part IV 

ARAMAIC AND ARABIC STUDIES 



New Documents from the dead Sea: 
Babylonian science in Aramaic 


Mark J. Geller 


The edition of Dead Sea scrolls transcribed and translated mainly from 
photographs includes several magical and divination texts which 
require further comment. 1 The editors’ brief comments have suggested 
Greek parallels to these texts, without considering the more likely 
Ak kadian genres which serve as prototypes to the Aramaic fragments. 
The following remarks are intended to draw attention to Akkadian 
divination, which may have influenced the Aramaic texts from Qumran. 


1. Eisenman and Wise, No. 45 (4Q318) 

This fragment, labelled as a ‘brontologion’ by the editors, 2 charts the 
journey of the moon through the zodiac, 3 listing the constellations in 
the path of the moon, beginning with Taurus, for example, ‘on the first 
and second of the Ram (= Aries), on the third and fourth of the Ox (= 
Taurus)’, and so on. 4 At the end of the Qumran text, omina referring to 
thunder appear, for example, ‘if it thunders (when the moon is) in the 
Twins (= Gemini), fear and illness from enemies...’. 5 The omina 

1. The only edition of these texts available to me is that of R. Eisenman and 
M. Wise, The Dead Sea Scrolls Uncovered (Rockport, 1992), nos. 45 and 46. I 
would like to express my thanks to Ms Barbara Bork, who generously allowed me 
to consult her editions of Akkadian physiognomic omina, ‘Die Keilschriftliche 
Omenserie AlamSimmu' (PhD thesis, Freie Universitat, Berlin, 1996). 

2. The label was applied by J.C. Greenfield and M. Sokoloff, ‘Astrological and 
Related Omen Texts in Jewish Palestinian Aramaic', JNES 48 (1989), p. 202. 

3. Other astronomical texts are known from Qumran which follow the path of 
the moon, cf. K. Beyer, Die aramdischen Texte vom Toten Meer (Gottingen, 1984), 
pp.251ff. 

4. Beyer, Die aramdischen Texte, p. 262, Fragment 2, col. 2. 

5. Eisenman and Wise, Dead Sea Scrolls, p. 262, Frag. 2 col. 2:9, interpreted 
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resulting from thunder predict ‘toil in the city’ (‘ml bmdynt’), destruc¬ 
tion in the royal court (hr[b bd\rt(2) mlk’), hunger ( kpn ), and ‘one 
plundering another’ (Ikwwn bzzyn ‘In b’[ln]). 6 

Enough of the fragmentary text has survived to warrant comparison 
with an Akkadian astronomical text known as MUL.APIN, 7 a com¬ 
pendium which lists seventeen constellations in the moon’s path 
through the heavens. These are given as: Stars (= zappu). Bull of 
Heaven (= alu), True Shepherd of Anu ( =$idallu ), Old Man (= Slbu), 
Crook (= gamlu). Great Twins ( tu’dmii rabutu ), Crab (= alluttu). Lion 
(= urgulu), Furrow ( =$ir’u ), Scales ( =zibdnitu ), Scorpion (= zuqaqlpu), 
Pabilsag, Goat-fish (= suhurmaSu), Great One (= GU.LA), Tails of the 
Swallow (zibbat siniinuti), Anunltu, Hired Man (= agru)f The text then 
adds that ‘these are all the gods (that is, constellations) which are 
positioned in the path of the Moon during the month, (when) the Moon 
passes by and encounters them in their sections (of the sky)’. 9 This 
section of MUL.APIN could have provided the basis for the Qumran 


the reference to ‘foreigners’ (tilery’) as the ‘nationalistic and xenophobic sentiments 
so characteristic of Qumran’, cf. p. 259. Although nkry' as ‘enemies, strangers’ is 
best attested in Ahikar 139 ('mr Inkry’), the cognate nakru, ‘enemy’ is commonly 
used in Akkadian omen texts, cf. CAD N 1 195. Hence, the idiom mnkry’ may 
simply be borrowed from omen contexts, without reflecting the particular xeno¬ 
phobic ideas of Qumran Sectarians. 

For mr‘ as ‘illness’, cf. M. Sokoloff, Dictionary of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic 
(Ramat Gan, 1990) p. 331b. 

6. Sokoloff, Dictionary , p. 331b 11. 7-8; a presumed reference to Arabs (‘rhy ’) 
is too broken to translate. 

7. H. Hunger and D. Pingree, MUL.APIN, an Astronomical Compendium in 
Cuneiform (AfO Beiheft, 24; Horn, 1989). The composition provides a variety of 
astronomical data, such as the paths of the constellations in relation to fixed stars, 
and the dates of an ideal calendar of 360 days with associated equinox and solstice 
occurrences as measured by a water-clock, cf. Hunger and Pingree. MUL.APIN . pp. 
139ff. The section listing the constellations in the path of the moon occurs at the 
end of Tablet I (cf. p. 144). 

8. Cf. MUL.APIN I iv 33-37, and Hunger and Pingree, MUL.APIN, p. 144, in 
which the corresponding stars of the zodiac are listed as Taurus, Orion, Auriga, 
Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricorn, Aquarius, 
Pisces and Aries. 

9. MUL.APIN I iv 38-39: naphar annutu ilani id ina harran 4 Sin izzazzuma 
d Sin ema arhi [ina pirkiiunu itenettiq]uma iltanappatuiunuti. Tablet II opens with a 
list of the Sun and planets (Jupiter, Venus, Mars, Mercury and Saturn) which 
follow the same path as the Moon. 
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calculations, with one other important similarity: both the Akkadian 
and Aramaic compositions enumerate the zodiac constellations begin¬ 
ning with Taurus, as was usual in Babylonia, rather than with Aries, 
which was characteristic of Greek astronomy. 10 

The second correspondence between MUL.APIN and 4Q318 occurs 
in the omina which appear at the end of both texts. 11 The MUL.APIN 
omina, although not based upon any single phenomenon of weather, 
include both favourable and unfavourable omina, some of which are 
comparable with those from Qumran: ‘If in the midst of a constellation 
one star shines very brightly: the enemy ( nakru ). If (it is) a bright light 
(setu), (and) 4 or 2 great ones are yellow: plague (mutanu )’, 12 Although 
none of the omina in MUL.APIN refers to thunder as such, nevertheless 
many of the Akkadian omina feature the four winds, 13 and, as in the 
Aramaic ‘brontologion’, the omina in MUL.APIN refer to phenomena 
affecting the entire land, rather than individuals. 

The parallels between the Akkadian and Aramaic astronomical texts 
are not sufficiently close to argue for direct dependence or borrowing 
from one text tradition into another, but the evidence is sufficient to 
allow us to conclude that the Qumran astronomical fragment is a 
MUL.APIN type text, perhaps even a late development in Aramaic of 


10. Cf. Eisenman and Wise, Dead Sea Scrolls , p. 259, in which they point to the 
anomaly that the Qumran text begins the zodiac with Taurus rather than Aries, 
which they assume to hark back to Sectarian ideology. The authors propose the 
novel theory that the author of the Qumran astronomical text knew that between 
4500-2100 BCE, the sun rose in Taurus rather than in Aries as in the Hellenistic 
period, and hence the Qumran author based his astronomical calculations on the 
heavens during the assumed period of Creation, presumably in the fifth millennium 
BCE. A simpler explanation is more plausible, namely that the text followed Baby¬ 
lonian astronomy, which listed the constellations in a fixed order beginning with 
stars corresponding to Taurus in the Greek zodiac. 

11. See MUL.APIN II iii 16ff.. 

12. MUL.APIN II iii 18-19 Humma ina lihhi mul 4KAR.5UL iSten kakkahu 
magal ba’il nakru Summa rerw(UD.DA) 4 lu 2 rabutu arqiima mutanu', see also 
Eisenman and Wise, Dead Sea Scrolls, p. 134. For the reading BE.ME§ as mutanu, 
cf. A.R. George’s review of MUL.APIN, 7A 81 (1991), p. 303. See n. 4 above, that 
terms for both ‘illness’ and ‘enemies’ occur in the Qumran text. 

13. MUL.APIN II iv 9-12, and in particular four omina for a new ruler based 
upon the occurrence of the South, North, East and West winds, of which only the 
South wind blowing presents a favourable omen. Such omina may parallel the 
‘destruction in the royal court’ forecast in the Aramaic brontologion. 
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an earlier and well-established genre of astronomical observations in 
Akkadian. 14 


2. Eisenman and Wise, No. 46 (4Q561) 

The physiognomic omina are described by Eisenman and Wise as 
belonging to a well-known genre of Graeco-Roman divination, although 
the editors provide no examples of comparable texts. As in the previous 
case, Akkadian divination not only resembles the Qumran text but 
helps elucidate its contents. 

The Qumran fragments comprise a description of a man’s body 
which forms the basis for predictions about his future fate. Enough of 
the text is preserved to show that only the protases are listed, without 
the apodoses, so that only the descriptions are given without the 
concluding interpretations of what these ‘signs’ mean. In the first 
column the omina are organized from head to foot, first attested for the 
man’s eyes, nose, teeth, beard, arms, elbows, thighs, and feet. Column 
Two includes references to the man’s voice, another mention of his 
beard, and nails, while Fragment 6 refers to the hair of his head. The 
descriptions of the parts of the body are simplistic, for example, the 
nose is ‘stretched’ ( ngyd ) and ‘handsome’ ( Spyr ), his teeth are ‘even’ 
(, Swyn ), his beard is ‘thin’ (dq), etc. 15 

The Akkadian physiognomic omina are similar in form and content, 


14. My colleague Robert Sharpies has kindly drawn my attention to 
Theophrastus On Weather Signs, which deals mainly with risings and settings of 
constellations as points in the year, as well as with different phases of the moon, 
bearing some resemblance to MUL.APIN. Theophrastus, however, does not record 
omina related to weather. Cf. P. Cronin, with W.W. Fortenbaugh and D. Gutas, 
Theophrastus: His Physical, Doxographical, and Scientific Writings (New Bruns¬ 
wick, 1992), pp. 307-45. 

15. Eisenman and Wise have drawn attention to another physiognomic text 
from Qumran (4Q186) which, although in cryptographic Hebrew, demonstrates 
many similar features to 4Q561. J.M. Allegro, Discoveries in the Judaean Desert, 
5, pp. 88-91, 186, and ‘An Astrological Cryptic Document from Qumran’, JSS 9 
(1964), pp. 291-94. Fragment 2, for instance, describes the man’s eyes, beard, 
voice, teeth, fingers, thighs, feet and toes, in the familiar ‘head-to-foot’ pattern, 
with similar adjectives as in the Aramaic text, for example, his teeth are ‘thin’ 
(i dqwt ), his fingers ‘thin and long’ (dqwt w arw[k]wt); cf. Allegro, Discoveries, 
p. 91, and G. Vermes, The Dead Sea Scrolls in English (Sheffield: JSOT Press, 3rd 
edn, 1987), p. 306. 
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although much of the text is fragmentary. 16 The omina are divided 
between those for men and women, as well as a specific group dealing 
with birthmarks, but within these categories the omina appear to be 
organized from head to foot. For instance, the main tablets of the series 
begin with omina related to the head, particularly dealing with curls on 
the forehead, facial hair and hair on the top and back of the head. The 
next tablets begin with omina drawn from descriptions of the eyebrows, 
eyes, nose, mouth, teeth, lips, chin and cheeks, as well as the lips, 
mouth, and tongue. 17 Other tablets deal with facial marks and colour, 
the neck, and finally hands and feet. 18 

One interesting characteristic of the Akkadian physiognomic omina 
is the obvious connection between the protasis and apodosis, based 
upon a straightforward association of ideas. One text, for instance, 
reads, ‘if the hair of his head is thick ( kabbar ), he will have satisfaction, 
if the hair of his head is thin, he will have dissatisfaction’. 19 Another 
reads, ‘if the hair of his head...and facial (hair) is long (variants: stands 
up, protrudes), his days will be long but he will become poor; if the hair 
of his head... and facial (hair) is short, his days will be short but he 
will be rich, he will prosper’. 20 Another group of omina refer to the 
lines on a man’s head ( tiranu ), with predictions based upon whether the 

16. F.R. Kraus, Die physiognomischen Omina der Babylcmier (MVAG, 40.2, 
Leipzig, 1935), and idem, Texte zur babylonischen Physiognomatik (AfO Beiheft, 3; 
Berlin, 1939). A new edition of these tablets is being prepared by Ms Barbara 
Bock. 

17. Kraus, Die physiognomischen Omina , pp. 22-23. Kraus, Texte, no. 30, 
although broken, is a good example of the genre, since it gives descriptions of the 
cheek, chin, beard, point of the beard, right and left side of the face and eyes. 

18. Kraus, Die physiognomischen Omina, pp. 25-26, although unpublished texts 
will no doubt fill in the gaps in Kraus’s survey. Cf. H. Hunger, Spdtbabylonische 
Texte aus Uruk, I (Berlin 1976), no. 82, and especially E. von Weiher, Spdt¬ 
babylonische Texte aus Uruk, IV (Berlin, 1993), no. 150, which deals with teeth, 
cheek bones, jaw, throat, cheeks, and beard. A commentary text, published by 
Kraus as Text No. 12 ( AfO Beiheft 3, 8), also gives descriptions of a man’s head, 
eyebrows, eyes, face, nose, lips and beard (reference courtesy B. Bork). 

19. Kraus, Texte 3b ii 62, and 2b rev. 8; see Die physiognomischen Omina, 
p. 82: Summa karat qaqqadi ka-ab-bar, tub libbi irakkd' Humma T araf qaqqadi qa- 
at-ta-an lumun libbi irakkd', and cf. similarly von Weiher, Spdtbabylonische Texte , 
151: 10-11. 

20. Kraus, Die physiognomischen Omina, p. 72, Summa MIN(= kdrat pu[ti-Su])- 
ma pa-ni arik : za-qip : za-qi[r umu meS -M] irriku meS ilappin in Summa MIN(= karat 
puti-Su)-ma pa-ni kari urnu meS -Su ikarru meS iSarru idammiq. 
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lines turn to the right or left, or whether they are bunched, grouped or 
curled. 21 

Many similar examples could be cited from the Akkadian omina, 
which could be used to explain the characteristics of the Aramaic text, 
which seems to record physical descriptions of the body without result¬ 
ing predictions. The nature of the descriptions, however, is the key to 
understanding the Aramaic text, since—like the Akkadian—the adjec¬ 
tives reflect both on the man’s physique and future prospects. Hence, a 
‘long’ nose mentioned in an Aramaic protasis is likely to imply length 
of days, while a ‘thin’ and ‘not luxuriant’ beard is likely to forecast 
poverty. 22 As in the previous case of the ‘brontologion’, the Aramaic 
text is not identical to the Akkadian, nor can direct translation from one 
language to another be assumed. 23 Nevertheless, it seems likely that in 
both cases the Akkadian text served as a prototype of the genre for later 
Aramaic compositions preserved at Qumran, and similarities with 
Greek texts of the same tablet may be coincidental, since both the 
Greek and Aramaic treatment of divination ultimately derived from the 
same source, namely Babylonia. 24 


21. Cf. CAD Q 306b s.v. qunnunu ‘coiled’, and CAD K 553b s.v. kupputu (not 
kubbutu ‘thick’). The term qunnunu also appears in Kraus, Texte, 12c iii 19, 
describing a beard as ‘curly’, which supports Allegro’s translation of 4Q186 (2) i 1- 
2, wzqnw mm. [. .] why'h trgl , ‘his beard... and it is curly’, cf. Discoveries in the 
Judaean Desert, 5, p. 91, although the translation ‘curly’ is not accepted by 
Vermes, Dead Sea Scrolls, p. 306. 

22. Eisenman and Wise, Dead Sea Scrolls, col. i 2-3. 

23. Although one should not expect entire texts to be translated from Akkadian 
into Aramaic, nevertheless one should look for Akkadian caiques in Aramaic, 
particularly with technical terms. Cf. Eisenman and Wise, Dead Sea Scrolls, no. 47, 
an incantation fragment, mentions 'S’ w c ryh ‘fever and chills’, and 'St Ibb, trans¬ 
lated by the editors as ‘heartburn’. The former expression occurs in an Aramaic 
amulet from Oxyrrhynchos as ‘Sth ‘wryth (cf. Beyer, Die aramdischen Texte, p. 366 
bottom). As for the second term, 'St Ibb, the Akkadian term himit libbi ‘anxiety’ 
(CAD H 193b) might well render a better meaning. Moreover, the demons hlh<l>y' 
and hlhlyt ‘male and female poisoning demons’ may be cognate to the Akkadian 
hallulaja- demon ( CAD H 46a). 

24. For the Greek parallels with the Akkadian, cf. Kraus, Die physiognomischen 
Omina, pp. 14ff. 



the Revised draft of the letter of jedaniah to bagavahya 
{TAD A4.8 = COWLEY 31)* 


Bezalel Porten 


In their second campaign on the island of Elephantine the Germans 
discovered on New Year’s Day, 1907 two copies of an Aramaic peti¬ 
tion, lying loose some half-meter beneath the surface just west of the 
site of house m, which lay on the western edge of the mound. 1 These 
copies were part of the Jedaniah archive which told of the destruction 
of the Jewish Temple and the preceding and following events (TAD 
A4.1-10). The petition was addressed on 25 November, 407 BCE to the 
Persian-named but doubtless Jewish governor of Judah, Bagavahya 
(Bagohi), seeking his intercession with the Persian authorities in Egypt 
on behalf of the Temple’s restoration. Had we been given but one copy 
of the Jedaniah petition we would have proclaimed in! To be pre¬ 
sented with two is certainly a joy—the Aramaic papyrologist is grateful 
for every piece he finds—but also a problem. How do we explain this 
second piece? Cowley could not make up his mind. In fact, he could 
not decide whether the first piece was a copy or a draft and he called 


* TAD = B. Porten and A. Yardeni, Textbook of Aramaic Documents from 
Ancient Egypt. I. Letters (= TAD A); II. Contracts (= TAD B); III. Literature — 
Accounts—Lists (= TAD C) (Jerusalem: Academon, 1986, 1989, 1993); Cowley = 

A. E. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.C. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1923). It is with great pleasure that I dedicate this study to Cyrus H. Gordon, 
among whose wide-ranging studies is to be numbered one on ‘The Origin of the 
Jews of Elephantine’, JNES 14 (1955), pp. 56-58. 

1. E. Sachau, Drei aramaische Papyrusurkunden aus Elephantine (Berlin: 
Kbniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1908, 2nd printing), p. 46 = TAD A4.7- 
9 (Cowley, Nos. 30-32) = P. Berlin 13495-13497. For the date of discovery see the 
excavation report as published by W. Muller in Forschungen und Berichte 
(Staatliche Museen zu Berlin) 20/21 (1980), p. 82. For a plan of the excavations see 

B. Porten, Archives from Elephantine (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1968), p. 96. 
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the second piece both ‘another draft’ and a ‘duplicate’ of the first. 2 
More serious was his negative assessment of the petitioner’s knowledge 
of Aramaic. He concluded his commentary on the first version (TAD 
A4.7 [Cowley 30]) with the statement, ‘The many mistakes, solecisms 
and corrections in this text, and the frequent Hebraisms here and 
elsewhere, give the impression that the writer was not really at home 
with Aramaic as a means of expressing himself.’ 3 On the second ver¬ 
sion (TAD A4.8 [Cowley 31]) he commented tersely, ‘The writing, 
though not good, is better than that of no. 30, and it has fewer mis¬ 
takes.’ 4 What he failed to notice was that the first version was written 
by one scribe for the first eleven lines on one papyrus sheet (Scribe A) 
and then, in the middle of a sentence, a second scribe took over (Scribe 
B), continued writing for another six lines on the recto (lines 12-17), 
using the papyrus join as his upper margin, finished the piece on the 
verso (lines 18-30), and wrote all of the second version, 26 lines on the 
recto and three on the verso. 5 This sequence clearly indicates that the 
second piece was written after the first. Moreover, if a second scribe 
could take over in the middle of a sentence, it is likely that he was not 
taking the letter down from dictation, nor was he composing it as he 
went along, but rather was copying it from a previous draft. The fact 
that he wrote it on both sides of his papyrus and that he included no 
external address indicates further that this was a preliminary draft. The 
second letter, on the other hand, was written on a papyrus roll of sev¬ 
eral sheets, measuring at present 47.5 cm tall, and probably originally 
c. 56.5 cm. Unfortunately, the left third is lost. The spacing between the 
lines is much more generous than in the first letter, there being only 
seven to eight lines per sheet in contrast to the eleven lines on the 
second sheet recto of the first version (TAD A4.7). The right margin is 
also quite wide, slanting increasingly to the left to a maximum of 4 cm. 
The scribe had intended to fit all 29 lines onto one side, but under¬ 
estimated the needed length and so came up three lines short. Palaeo- 
graphically and papyrologically, this second letter was a more polished 
draft. Does the language bear this out? 

When we consider how long it often takes today to publish a new 

2. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, pp. Ill, 119. 

3. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri , pp. 118-19. 

4. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, p. 119. 

5. J. Naveh, The Development of the Aramaic Script (Jerusalem: Israel Acade¬ 
my of Sciences and Humanities, 1970), p. 32. 
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epigraphic find, we can only marvel at the speed with which the 
Germans published their finds of 90 years ago. The second season con¬ 
ducted by Otto Rubensohn ended on 22 February, 1907. Five months 
later, on 25 July, Eduard Sachau presented to the Royal Prussian Acad¬ 
emy of Science his preliminary edition of the three texts discovered on 
1 January. Sent to press on the same day as the session, it appeared in 
print, with full size plates of the first piece (TAD A4.7), on 10 October; 
was corrected on 12 December, and reprinted on 8 February, 1908. 
Both these editions quickly reached Jerusalem and by 5 April M.-J. 
Lagrange had finished a detailed review article that was about half as 
long as the original publication. Carefully studying the variations 
between the two versions (TAD A4.7 and 4.8), he concluded that these 
were not two copies of an original but two recensions, the second 
being superior to the first, while it was a third that was sent off to 
Bagavahya. 6 Cowley omitted reference to this article in his bibli¬ 
ography, and it is apparent from his above-cited remarks that he was 
not influenced by it. It is the purpose of this article to classify the many 
corrections in order to demonstrate that the Elephantine scribes were 
quite well versed in Aramaic. 

In a document of 30-29 lines {TAD A4.7-8), with an average of 15 
words per line, there are 48 variants in TAD A4.8 as against A4.7, that 
is, one or two per line. There is nothing in A4.7 to indicate that the 
writer, either Scribe A or Scribe B, was not at home in Aramaic. Its 
errors, erasures and corrections are standard fare in contracts, which are 
single-draft documents. Since the same scribe wrote TAD A4.8 as 
wrote the latter two-thirds of TAD A4.7, it is clear that he was con¬ 
sciously correcting his own mistakes or those of the original composer 
of the letter. Classification of these corrections shows that they were 
made by someone keenly attuned to the principles of orthography and 
sensitive to the many shades and nuances of the Aramaic language. I 
shall classify the changes according to eight categories and number 
them seriatim—orthography (1-8), state of noun (9-16), precision of 
expression (17-25), stylistic improvements (26-38), Aramaization (39), 
uncertain explanation (40-42), uncertain change (43-44), and disim- 
provements (45-48). I then set forth the basis for my restoration of the 
missing left third of TAD A4.8. 


6. ‘Les nouveaux papyrus d’Elephantine’, RB 17 (1908), pp. 330-33. 
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1. Orthography 

Since orthography deals with typology, we are able to compare not 
only revisions of one text (TAD A4.7) in another (TAD A4.8), but also 
change of practice within the first draft (TAD A4.7) between Scribe A 
(lines 1-11) and Scribe B (lines 12-30). Not only are the respective 
patterns of each scribe consistent in the first draft, but the respective 
patterns of the first draft and the second draft are likewise consistent, 
even though certain spellings of Scribe B in the second draft (smvm 
vis-a-vis Blivn and plural defectiva) run counter to his pattern in the 
first draft. Scribe A wrote both the 3 m pi. poss. suff. (an-) and the 
plural marker (]-) defective: crrbn, DiVCm, Dn'TXl; ppi), jinn, pOR, 
p'1R, pmp. Scribe B, on the other hand, did the opposite: he abounded 
in plena spellings for the plural marker {]'-) and wrote the 3 pi. poss. 
suff. plena as well: po«, ]Ttera, pot?, peon, paor, pD33, pap; 
mrrbll, mra, DTrambl. Yet wherever the text is preserved in the revised 
draft, we see that Scribe B, with one exception (see below), avoided 
plena spelling for the plural endings (p'"iK, pm 1 ?, p23U, pDR, 
pBQ, ppa, p-Q-l, pan) 7 but kept it for 3 pi. poss. suff. (Dim, D'mT). 
Elsewhere, plena spelling of the masculine plural is sporadic, occurring 
some eleven times in seven documents, written by four different scribes 
(Mauziah: pD [TAD B2.10:6], pTIJ [TAD B7.1:3, 6]; Haggai: ]'1D [TAD 
B3.4:5], pa' [TAD B3.10:17], ]'DR [TAD B3.13:8, 15]; Nabuaqab: paan 
[TAD A6.2:10, 14], ]’100Q [TAD A6.2:16]; Rawhshana: pnPn [TAD 
3.9:8]), while the plena spelling of the 3 pi. poss. suff. is found only in 
a Bisitun fragment (DliTODa; TAD C2.1I1I:2). 8 Scribe B revised nP’CS to 
n^OS but introduced plena pCQj (TAD A4.8:5), and that in a sentence 
fully revising the original. In initial formulation, predilection for the 
plena held sway. The royal name Scribe A wrote O'm’TI, but Scribe B 
wrote tOirmn. In the revised draft, however, he, too, went over to the 
fuller spelling tOinvn. One more change was made by Scribe B in the 
revised draft—*]*?! was changed to numbers should be fully writ¬ 
ten out. All in all, then, there are eight orthographic changes in the 
revised draft, favoring what we might call a ‘conservative style': 


7. Lagrange, ‘Les nouveaux papyrus’, p. 329. 

8. Cf. M.E. Sherman, ‘Systems of Hebrew and Aramaic Orthography' (ThD 
dissertation. Harvard University, 1966), pp. 80-82. 
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TAD A4.8 

TAD A4.7 

First Sheet 

I'ODn (5) 

— 

pmT (8) 

on'bn (8) .1 

nboa (9) 

nb’oa (10) .2 


Second Sheet 

oim-n (19) 

Dimn (19) .3 

]TTBD (20) 

piBB (20) .4 

pat; (21) 

ms (22) .5 

pDK (22) 

pn« (22) .6 

pan (27) 

p3» (28) .7 

c pK (27) 

(28) .8 

2. State of the Noun 

Five nouns written in the absolute state in the first draft are converted 
into the determined state in the revised draft (8x in all): 9 

TAD A4.8 

TAD A4.7 

(mn rann) tonms (5) 

(mn mn) pnns (n) (5) .9 

Rnota (li) 

rrota (12) .10 

KS03 'Tt (11) 

*1031 (12) .11 

tmsD (13) 

pjffl (14) .12 

Converting ‘Egypt’ into ‘Egyptians’ 

was not an improvement. 

8*3 (26, 22, 16, 13) 

*73 (27, 22, 17, 14) .13-16 

3. Precision of Expression 

In nine cases the scribe changed or altered a word or phrase which he 
felt was not sufficiently exact or specific: 

TAD A4.8 

TAD A4.7 

KnbK in’'T [tm»] (6-7) 

tniUK (7) .17 

The Temple must be given its full title, here as well as above ( TAD 

A4.7:6II4.8:5 [missing]). 


□vnt (8) 

□nPn (8) .18 


9. Lagrange, ‘Les nouveaux papyrus’, pp. 330-32. 
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The general and vague ,L ?n is changed to the specific ]’T, ‘weapon’. 

p-im pm (9) p«*t pin (9-10) .19 

The following statement will qualify the gateways as made of stone; it 
must here be emphasized that they were monumental. 

-]T RTI» bbCDDl (10) ‘pbOffl (11) .20 

To punctuate the grammatical construction (apposition of material, not 
construct state) and to top off the threefold enumeration, the scribe 
reminds us again of ‘that Temple’. 

ntt "i ppu t 6 n... (10) n«'t ]npu (l l) .21 

In the first draft the emphatic pronoun might be taken as resumptive, 
referring to the three previous structural features. In the revised version 
it can only be taken to refer to the immediately preceding roof. 

TftaD (16) (16) .22 

Not just the fetter/anklet but his fetters/anklets, providing also a rhyme 
with VTfrn. 

bit (=-]]**; jtno bs in 1 ?© jn^o rot bit mate (17) bin ]tnn pb© nut* (18) .23 

jjmrr pun* 

The letter was sent about this matter (H3T bit), to (bit) our lord and even 
([^jK) to Jehohanan. 

■nn* *im (18) K-nn* *im (19) .24 

They are never called ‘the nobles of the Jews’ in our biblical sources 
but always ‘the nobles of Judah’ (Jer. 27.20; 39.6; Neh. 6.17; 13.17). 

[twr roll (20) nr (21) .25 

Not ‘until the day of 17 Darius’ but ‘until t[his day]'. 


4. Stylistic Improvements 

In over a dozen cases the scribe has changed a word, phrase, or clause 
for what appear to be grammatical or stylistic reasons. 

pmb ( 2 ) pm ‘71 ( 2 ) .26 

Asyndeton was preferable to coordination; so too no. 31. 


nan (3) 


PD (4) .27 
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The form regularly used to introduce the body of the letter is HUD not 
!»• 

-|T ]’B] (7) |'B3 (8) .28 

Addition of the demonstrative to an already cited name was standard 
practice. 

Di? (10) OU 'T (11) .29 

The relative ’! in the first draft may at best be considered an anticipatory 
duplicate of’t at the end of the line; considered redundant, it was 
omitted in the revised draft. 

pso obn (12) psn "[bo (13) .30 

Better ‘from the time of the native kings of Egypt’ than ‘...king of 
Egypt’. 

[]0)ap (14) pn-jn (15) .31 

Again asyndeton is preferred, as in no. 26. 10 

R[n]U )[D] (20) OT ]0 (21) .32 

A very unusual, elliptical construction is replaced by a known expres¬ 
sion. 

nrab(2i) n[]]nbi (21) .33 

Once more the copula is found superfluous. 11 

]-n» (21) n3JJ (22) .34 

Although the papyrus is blurred by oozed-out glue, the reading j”QU is 
likely. As participle it continues the tense of ]£nb, ]C'K, ]T3U, and 
pra. 

3ip] (25) .34 p-ip' (25) .35 

The revised version converts the impersonal pibp' to the personal Hip] 

which agrees with the following ilb^]. 

73i>n (26) H3U (27) .36 


10. Lagrange, ‘Les nouveaux papyrus’, p. 331. 

11. Lagrange, ‘Les nouveaux papyrus’, p. 332. 
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Again an impersonal, unknown party is replaced—this time by direct 
address. 

'D1 (27) ’Q-D ]OT (28) .37 

A redundant term is omitted. 

7*7 ra -t sto [ran] (28-29) sto p ra -t rata (30) .38 

The emphatic pronoun should follow its referrant immediately rather 
than be separated from it by a relative clause; cf. no. 21. 

5. Aramaization 

There is one instance where a Persian expression is rejected and an 
Aramean one substituted instead: 

53TT"1*? 'On’ 1 'Orai epD (5) ffm DU miDn (5) .39 

6. Uncertain Explanation 

There are three passages where no apparent explanation is ready to 
hand for the alteration: 

] 1 U bin ‘W ( 2 ) pi? *773 tot D too' (2) .40 

Was the omission of due to oversight or was its inclusion an 
optional feature? 12 

«nn (15) pnn ( 16 ) .41 

A pael has been substituted for a haphel and the obj. suff. has been 
written S3-. 

pto pm (28) pm pto (29) .42 

In the first draft ]QtD has been added above the line apparently to come 
after ]nto. Why should it precede pto in the revised draft? 

7. Uncertain Change 

In two instances the nature of the change is uncertain because the text 
breaks away: 

nun p (?) ira to] (15-16) un't pra to (16-17) .43 

[]nto (?)rar] to (27) into rat to ant toi (28-29) .44 


12. Lagrange, ‘Les nouveaux papyrus’, p. 332. 
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Did the revised text change plural to singular “in:? 13 

8. Disimprovements 

There are at least four passages where the alteration provides a text that 
is worse than the original. This would seem to follow the principle that 
when you produce a corrected text you introduce new mistakes. 

(pro 'Dba) nr (pi) (12) (pro qba) ’or (pi) (13) .45 

Correcting “[*72 to the scribe reduced 'QT to DT. Clearly, ‘the days 
of the kings of Egypt’ is the desired text. 

pbo pbo (rm bv m») (17) jtno jnbc (nu») (18) .46 

Cpmrr by [q]« |tna by) (17) (pmrr by\) (18) 

Making three additions in one short sentence (H2T bv, bv, ^tf), the 
scribe also dittographed |n*?0. 

id' t (-nun p p) (26) 't -w (raa p ]n)(27) .47 

Correcting vni) to “QJ>n, the scribe metathasized "T IV into 't (but 
cf. TAD A6.13:4). 

mn nu« (R-ba [erased] nbD3) (27-28) jnbfo mn) ma«n («'bo sbn =)R) (29). 48 
qnbD pan) (pan 

Perhaps changing the word before R'bo and reversing the order 
]OEn pbo to 'nb\D "[DED, the scribe omitted the preposition beth before 
mat*. (Perhaps the missing passage would justify the omission. The 
erasure immediately before R'ba was made subsequently.) 

9. Textual Restoration 

Virtually none of the examples in the above discussion derived from 
restored text. Since TAD A4.8 is a revised draft, we cannot be certain of 
the text in passages where we might expect a revision. Still, if Scribe B 
is consistent, we may assume the following restorations: 

1. Plena spelling of the 3 pi. m. poss. suff.: 
mrrem (9) vs qtbti (tad A4.7:10) 
mrrrsi (9) vs nr-ra(7AD A4.7:10) 

□ina2]7 (11) vsDntBSfrl (TAD A4.7:13) 

□irrbiJ (23) as Din’ 1 ?!: (TAD A4.7:24 [also Scribe B]) 


13. Lagrange, ‘Les nouveaux papyrus’, p. 331. 
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2. Defective spellings of the 3 pi. abs.: 

■pins (7) as pint* {TAD A4.7:8) 
p'p (9) as ]0’p {TAD A4.7:10) 

]D'S (14, 19) vs j'D’Sl {TAD A4.7:15, 20) 

|CD] (15) vs ]’033 {TAD A4.7:16) 

]T313 (19) vs ]’T313 {TAD A4.7:20) 

]01p (24) vs I’Qip {TAD A4.7:25) 

3. Asyndeton: 

□11033*7 (11: cf. TAD B7.2:6; A4.5:18; 6.15:12:6) vs. 017033*71 
{TAD A4.7:13) 

Kn313*7 (24) vs 817313*71 {TAD A4.7:25) (cf. 1313*7 in line 21 vs 
1313*71 in TAD A4.7:21) 

In certain situations I am much less certain of the restoration and so 
have indicated it by special type in the text and single stroke lettering in 
the hand-copy: 

4. Non-congruence in gender: 

T3i> tsncrta (16) 

n*7ncr n:ts (23) 
ill' 1p13£ (26) 

In no case has the verb been altered to the feminine in the restoration. 

5. Grammatical precision: 

1-3312*7 (22) rather than 1333*7 {TAD A4.7:23) 

6. Correspondence with reply: 

]Q1p or ]D1p*7 (24)? 

Perhaps the formulation jQ1p*7 in the reply {TAD A4.10:8) was based 
upon such a form in our text. 

7. The problem of baksheesh: Since there is not room for both 
131 *713 and 311 *713 in line 27 (as in TAD A4.7:28), only one 
could have been written. Still, we can be only reasonably, but 
not absolutely, certain that the scribe followed the formula of 
Ezra 4.14 and wrote []K10 *713 ]13111 ]1*7C 131] *713. 

8. Uncertainty due to scribal correction: 

The first word of line 28 was erased and nothing filled in to 
take its place. If the last word in line 27 is restored 8*73 as in 
TAD A4.7:29 we get the same awkward expression as there— 
8’*7Q 8*73. We would have expected a stylistic improvement in 
this revised draft. Some correction apparently was made and 
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then partly erased. The omission of preposition beth before 
mUK further complicates the situation. (Perhaps the scribe 
wrote simply *23?) 

9. Additions and omissions: 

a. In line 1 there is no room at the beginning for 110' nns, 
however strange that omission may be. In fact, in the first gap 
there is room for only four words and not seven (contra 
Ungnad, 14 Cowley 15 ). The he must conclude HI [TP] and not 
nfmrn] (contra Sachau, 16 Ungnad, Cowley). If the following 
kaph-he does not commence [K’]]rD (as Sachau, Ungnad, 
Cowley), then it is thus very possible, though by no means 
certain, that Jedaniah, himself, was a priest and what followed 
his name was his title [K3]rD. Two more words are necessary 
to fill out the end of the line, and I conjecture that they may 
have been K’Tim as in line 22. 

b. In line 2 there is not room for both 8173 '331 and 
in, as already recognized by Ungnad. I prefer to elimi¬ 
nate ^ in. 

c. Two words are necessary to fill out line 3, and I con¬ 
jecture R'Tim K'3fD (cf. again lines 21-22). 

d. A word is needed in line 4, and it may be , introduc¬ 
ing the apodosis (cf. TAD A6.7:6, 6.10:1). 

e. A word or two is necessary to fill in line 21, and I 
suggest in' 'I RTD. 

f. If the scribe indeed followed the formula of Ezra 4.14 
and there was no hint of baksheesh, then the two words neces¬ 
sary to fill in the end of line 27 would be jnbEJ H3T] *71>) 
[]tOO Qimri; cf. No. 7 above. 

It will be noticed that three of the above additions come to expand 
the formulae designating the writers of the letter (1, 3, 21). They must 
have been added for greater precision. The fourth addition (pit*) would 
have been considered a stylistic improvement. The apparent omission 
of Bagavahya’s title mn’ ni 70 (line 1) and either «n’n '3m or nn 


14. A. Ungnad, Aramaische Papyrus aus Elephantine (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1911), p. 6. 

15. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, p. 119. 

16. E. Sachau, Aramaische Papyrus und Ostraka (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1911), 
p. 23. 
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remain inexplicable. The letter must have been proof-read, since there 
is a supralinear in line 6 and an erasure in line 28. Perhaps both missing 
expressions were likewise added supralinearly in the missing papyrus. 
If not, their absence may have been one of the reasons this copy was 
not sent on to Jerusalem. 

The Elephantine scribes were skilled craftsmen who read and 
wrote a broad selection of texts, including letters, contracts, administra¬ 
tive documents, historical texts and wisdom literature. Their script was 
elegant and their rhetorical style persuasive. 17 When they addressed a 
petition to their compatriot, the governor of Judah, they took great care 
that their language and spelling, down to the smallest detail, be deemed 
correct so that the reader, finding the medium in order, be moved by 
their rhetoric to respond to their plea. 


A4.8 Cowley 31 (Sachau Plate 3) 31 'bitsp 


RECTO 

[pio c*?0 vbz temmi wrra 3'3 n R';no nmei wins rfrr -pa mua jrrJo “pr .1 
[pm pa -t [o rtp wra ':ai R3*?o fenrrnp cap ptel'af pm 1 ? pn “poo *7rd'[ r']oo n*?R .2 
poR id R-mmi R’;no nni;oi ]rrrr p[nlar nao pa *7oa "in r'rbi mm -\b jnr p'RR .3 

non nmo 

[am -t Rn*7R ai:n a r'roo >pRR]< R3*70 [*70] *7tRi ps: cork no ro’po aimrn V // 1 n;a .4 

[rrr'o 33 "i rr*7r im a rrijr c]*7 mn n;n a tennis rrfi err poon poo Rnae .5 

nrw 

[RRIIR ROR 1 ? RRT3 ]103 mn *7331 ']T RR3 ]['S]; *70 n“70 RR7R R'n*7 pi ERRR ROR ]0 mam .6 
[ca 3' nT3*7 irr pnm Rpn ca R'lmso 131 pi ps; nnR iana rrt3 3-3 a Rn*?R in' a .7 
[mn pR ion nan non nn 'i r;o]r -i R-moai rorr na 'man; pt rruro 1*73 cim:i .8 
R'aan't cimR’si p’p cimam ian;[ pi rri;r3 nn a pR a n“70E p:a // III pnon iann .9 
[r*70 mn non 'i priRi r;ror n'R’Ja ca hr [']t ]npa r*70 pi rriir “ 7*7001 an; p*7R .10 
[cinas;*? inp*7 r*70 pi rri;r3 mn ']i Rnoan[;loi redo ti Rom 'i R'pnioi isna snate . 11 
[rriir I'nsob “ 7 a mas ’ioi rrt]3 3’3 pi rrijr 113 pna« pass '0*70 cr ]oi maa .12 
[n:io 'ioi *?an r*? pt rruro cajmo B'Ri [inm rWo] r'r^o [']n*7R 'ri;ri noan n:o pi .13 
['t R'oa rro im*? p* 7 XDi pins pm pa 1 ? jppa pm pa; ca n;n:R maa .14 
h na; “ 70 i iR3R n;p't ]oo; *7]07 'm* 7 n p -mbao ips:n R'abo pi ;:nn'i3 Rnn .15 
[maa Rno'Ra ri *i paa n:t nonp] pR cina pirn i*?'op r*?o pi rriir 1 ? a-R3 naa .16 
[c“7aiR'a 'i R'ino nm:oi R3R r;ro ]];mn’ *?a [p]R irro *?b ]n* 7 B in* 7 a na bo rr;r 7*7 .17 
[non nn' p pR p*7a in*?a r*?[ nnn nh]» mn' nm ';;a 'i 'mrm poiR bin .18 
[p'aa n“70RR0 ]*7'i r’b; p’si 733*7 ilppa n;n;R rot na nai ro“70 ainrnn V // 1 n;a .19 


17. See, for example, the stimulating study of F.M. Fales, ‘Aramaic Letters and 
Neo-Assyrian Letters: Philological and Methodological Notes’, JAOS 107 (1987), 
pp. 463-69. 
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[lefts Binm V// IIP rats nor n:]r nai R3(n]a it ][d pR] pro r! mm pan r! non .20 
>[im 'T R'ro< nmsi mrr 7120 ]p2 it mwa p2a r! mlai nral nmn .21 
[r! 'a nmol it rtor la noa]nR 2D ][R]m la p pew p 2 ' 'la2 rId R'mmi .22 
[aimla nine' isa rroR p-cma] nr, n 1'nnm praD 'laa 'tn meal ]1 pa® .23 
[Rnml Rnmai pnpl mn na n jlapl rrt2 2*2 mtaal RnlR irr *t rbur la .24 
[pai post nsn* pa 122 p'la njfta 1002 RnlR tn' 't Rnana la anp; Rmlat .25 
[nlR in' cnp pi mm npnr nsbrr pt riijr na 't naan p ]n n:n't rId R'mmi .26 

VERSO 

pR >]Rm la< |amn pi® nsr ]la plR par poa 'on pam mla nl 2 np' n 12: p r'dd .27 

>[r1d< 

(n;T 2 pR i’tod nns olaRto ab maftn min la pits pen nnn nnjR r'Iq >nl 22 < .28 
[RDln Binrnn V/]/ HP rra ponnafta am r! odir ]1 n'2a 't rId .29 



NOTICES ON PE'AH, FAY’ AND FEUDUM 


Alauddin Samarrai 


In Lev. 19.9, 10 and 23.22, certain parts of the field’s harvest are 
designated for charitable purposes: 

And when ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not wholly reap 
the corners of thy field ["[*10 ft®], neither shalt thou gather the glean¬ 
ings of thy harvest (19.9). 

And thou shalt not glean thy vineyard, neither shalt thou gather every 
grape of thy vineyard; thou shalt leave them for the poor and stranger 
p; l 7i "Dip]: I am the LORD your God (19.10). 

And when ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not make clean 
riddance of the comers of thy field ["piD HRS] when thou reapest, neither 
shalt thou gather any gleaning of thy harvest: thou shalt leave them unto 
the poor, and to the stranger publ I am the LORD your God 

(23.22). 

In Deut. 24.19, 20, 21, the same charitable principle is enjoined, 
although pe ’ah (HNS) is not specifically used; the beneficiaries in Deut. 
24.19, 20, 21 are the stranger (13), the orphan (□in’), and the widow 
(nm^K). 

In the Mishnah, Pe ’ah is the title of the second tractate of the order 
of Zera'im which deals with the various laws regarding payments to the 
poor. 1 

The Qur’an specifies similar charities. In Qur. 59.6, 7, 8, certain 
kinds of conquered lands belong to God and his messenger for the 
benefit of the near of kin, the orphan, the needy, and the wayfarer. The 
pertinent Qur’anic verses read as follows: 2 

1. See ‘Pe’ah’ in EncJud, XIII, cols. 200-201; P. Blackman (ed. and trans.), 
Mishnayoth, I (New York: Judaica Press, 2nd edn, 1964); H. Danby (trans.), The 
Mishnah (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1933; repr. 1985), pp. 10-20; useful 
selections are in E.J. Lipman, The Mishnah: Oral Teachings of Judaism (New 
York; W.W. Norton, 1970). 

2. Iam using the translation of M.M. Pickthall, The Meaning of the Glorious 
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And that which Allah gave as spoil [afd'a] unto His messenger from 
them, ye urged not any horse or riding-camel for the sake thereof, but 
Allah giveth His messenger lordship over whom He will. Allah is able to 
do all things (59.6). 

That which Allah giveth as spoil [ afa’a ] unto His messenger from the 
people of the townships, it is for Allah and His messenger and for the 
near of kin and the orphans [al-yatdma] and the needy [al-masakln] and 
the wayfarer [ihn al-sabil ], that it become not a commodity between the 
rich among you. And whatsoever the messenger giveth you, take it. And 
whatsoever he forbideth, abstain (from it). And keep your duty to Allah. 

Lo! Allah is stern in reprisal (59.7). 

Qur. 59.8 decrees that this war spoil is to be set aside for the benefit 
of ‘the poor fugitives’ ( li-l-fuqard’ al-muhajirin ). 3 

It is significant that this Qur’anic legislation dealt specifically with 
the property seized by the Muslims from the Medinese Jewish tribe of 
the Banu al-Nadir in 625. Accusing them of conspiring to assassinate 
him, Muhammad issued an ultimatum to the Banu al-Nadir to leave 
Medina within ten days; they were allowed to carry with them their 
movable property except their weapons. 4 With the further expansion of 

Qu 'ran (Mecca and New York: Muslim World League, 1977), also available as The 
Meaning of the Glorious Koran (New York: New American Library. 1953; repr. 
1963). 

3. A. Ben Shemesh translates this as ‘the poor, the Emigrants’, that is, those 
who left Mecca for Medina during the Hijrah in 622. (A. Ben Shemesh [trans.]. 
Taxation in Islam. III. Abu Yusufs Kitab al-Kharaj [Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1969], 

P-81). 

4. See F. Lokkegaard’s article ‘Fay’ ’, in The Encyclopaedia of Islam (Leiden: 
E.J. Brill, new edn, 1991), II, pp. 869-70; also, T.W. Juynboll’s article ‘Fai”, in 
First Encyclopaedia of Islam (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1987 [1927]), I, pp. 38-39; Yahya 
Ibn Adam, Taxation in Islam (trans. A. Ben Shemesh; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1967), I, 
§79 and §81 (p. 35). On the expropriation and deportation of the Banu al-Nadlr, see 
M.L. Margolis and A. Marx, A History of the Jewish People (New York: Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 1927 [repub. Harper & Row, 1965]), pp. 249, 252; 
also, V. Vacca, ‘Nadir’ in Encyclopaedia of Islam, VII, pp. 852-53; ‘Nadir’ in 
EticJud, XII, cols. 754-55. Medieval Muslim writers also mention in some detail 
the conflict between Muhammad and the Banu al-Nadir, resulting in their expulsion 
from Medina; on this see Ibn Hisham, Al-Sirah al-Nabawiyyah (4 vols.; Beirut: Dar 
Ihya’ al-Turath al-‘Arabi, n.d.). Ill, pp. 199-213; al-Baladhuri, Futuh al-Bulddn 
(Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Tlmiyyah, AH 1398/1978 AD), pp. 31-34. For a study of 
the relations between Muhammad and the Jews, see B. Ahmad. Muhammad and the 
Jews: A Re-Examination (New Delhi: Vikas Publishing House, 1979). A translation 
of al-Waqidi’s text on the expulsion of the Banu al-Nadir is in N.A. Stillman, The 
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Islam, the same principle that governed the administration of the lands 
of the Banu al-Nadlr was applied in other conquered territories. 5 

It was from this verb, afa’a, that Muslim jurists derived the word 
fay’. The meaning of the verb a fa’a (which is of the afala form—Form 
IV) is ‘to restore, to bring back’. Qudamah Ibn Ja'far (d. c. 930) pro¬ 
vides a somewhat tortured derivation of fay’. 6 The fay’ came to mean 
those lands that were conquered by the Muslims without fighting, that 
is, when the original inhabitants surrendered without resistance, or fled. 
The fay' may not be divided or alienated, and when the Muslims con¬ 
quered Syria and Iraq, the Orthodox Caliph ‘Umar (r. 634-644) insisted 
on treating the land as fay’ in the face of opposition from other Muslim 
leaders who were demanding the division and distribution of those 
lands. ‘Umar decided that those lands were to support the frontier 
settlements ( al-thughur ), the children, and the widows (< al-aram.il ). 7 

As was the case with Jewish scholars who had to develop oral law to 
complement the Torah, Muslim scholars pursued a similar course to 
elaborate on Qur’anic law, depending on the Hadlth and the Sunnah. 8 


Jews of Arab Lands (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 1979), pp. 129-36. 

5. Abu Yusuf, in Ben Shemesh (trans.). Taxation in Islam , III, p. 81. For the 
Arabic text, see Abu Yusuf, Kitab al-Kharaj (Beirut: Dar al-Ma‘rifah, AH 1399/ 
1979 AD), p. 26. (This volume contains the Arabic texts of Abu Yusufs Kitab al- 
Kharaj , Yahya Ibn Adam's Kitab al-Kharaj, and Ibn Rajab al-Hanbali’s Al- 
Istikhraj li-Ahkam al-Kharaj). 

6. ‘In the language of the nomad Arabs this word [fay '] means: to return. They 
call also the shadow of the sun “zul” in the first half of the day and “fay’ ” in the 
second half.’ (Qudamah’s Kitab al-Kharaj, Taxation in Islam (trans. A. Ben 
Shemesh; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1965), II, p. 23; for the Arabic text see p. 138. It may 
be pointed out that medieval writers often insist on deriving loanwords or proper 
nouns from some fanciful roots. Isidore of Seville’s Etymologiae is based entirely 
on this method; Ibn al-Faqih (tenth century) derives the name ‘Turks’ from the 
Arabic verb turikii, ‘left out’; al-Dam!ri (d. 1405) gives several possible derivations 
of the names Gog and Magog from Arabic roots; even St Augustine of Hippo (d. 
430) seems to identify Gog and Magog with Heb. 33 ‘roof, tectum’, and 330 ‘from a 
roof. On this see the discussion in A. Samarrai, ‘Beyond Belief and Reverence: 
Medieval Mythological Ethnography in the Near East and Europe’, in The Journal 
of Medieval and Renaissance Studies, 23.1 (1993). pp. 19-42. 

7. Abu Yusuf, Kharaj in Ben Shemesh (trans.), Taxation in Islam, III, p. 81. 
Al-Mawardi (d. 1058) devotes a chapter (chapter 12) to/ay ’ and ghanimah. See al- 
Mawardi, Al-Ahkdm al-Sultaniyyah (Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Tlmiyyah, AH 1398/ 
1978 AD), pp. 126-41. 

8. See Ben Shemesh’s introduction in his Taxation in Islam, III, pp. 6-7. On 
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Kitab al-Kharaj of Ibn Adam (d. 818) is one of the earliest treatises 
on the Islamic system of taxation. 9 There were two kinds of property 
acquired by conquest, ghanimah and fay’: 

We heard that ghanlma (booty) is what Muslims seize in fighting 
forcibly ( ‘anwatan)', and that fay ’ (spoils of war) is what they get under a 
peace treaty, i.e.Jizya and kharaj , 10 

The imam (that is, the caliph) has the authority to dispose of 
conquered land and 

may deduct the fifth part and allot the four-fifths to those who conquered 
it; or he may—if he considers it fit—vest them as fay' in the Muslims in 
perpetuity, upon consultation and after using his judgment—because the 
Prophet withheld some part of the conquered lands which he did not 
allot, and apportioned other parts of conquered land. 11 

Those lands and revenues from them which belong to all Muslims ‘in 
perpetuity’ went in fact to the treasury and were used as payment for 
military service and public works. 12 Since a full Muslim citizen was 
primarily a soldier, 13 the only Muslims who had no share in fay’ (or 
ghanimah) were the Muslim Bedouins (A‘rab al-Muslimin) ‘unless they 
fought together with the Muslims’. 14 The slaves had no right in fay’. 15 
The beneficiaries from fay’ and ghanimah were only the Muslim com¬ 
batants, and the destitute. Those engaged in trade and other occupations 
were also excluded, unless they were ‘struck by poverty and entered in 
the category of the needy’. 16 

The intricacies of the Mishnah and the Islamic system of taxation are 


the Judaeo-Islamic tradition, see B. Lewis, The Jews of Islam (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1984), pp. 67-106. 

9. Ben Shemesh (trans.), Taxation in Islam, I. 

10. Ben Shemesh (trans.), Taxation in Islam, I, §1 (p. 23). Jizyah was a poll tax 
and kharaj, a land tax, collected from Christian and Jewish subjects in the Islamic 
state. 

11. Ben Shemesh (trans.). Taxation in Islam, I, §9 (p. 24). 

12. P.K. Hitti, History of the Arabs (London: Macmillan. 6th edn, 1958), p. 320. 
Cf. E.I.J. Rosenthal, Political Thought in Medieval Islam (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1968), p. 152. 

13. W.M. Watt and P. Cachia, A History of Islamic Spain (Garden City, NY: 
Anchor, 1967), p. 3. 

14. Ibn Adam, §13 (p. 25). 

15. Ibn Adam, §15 (p. 25) and §105 (p. 41) 

16. Ibn Adam, §13 (p. 25). 
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not central to the present investigation, which will be confined to the 
possible relationship between pe’ah and fay ’—and later on, feudum. 

Muslim tradition, as has already been indicated, holds that the per¬ 
tinent Qur’anic verses regarding fay’ were revealed to regulate the 
disposition of the lands of the Banu al-Nadlr after their expulsion from 
Medina. The Banu al-Nadlr and the Banu Quarayzah, another Medinese 
Jewish tribe, were known as ‘priestly’ tribes. 17 One must, therefore, 
assume that at least some members of those tribes were knowledgeable 
in Jewish law. At least two scholarly rabbis, Mukhayriq and ‘Abd Allah 
Ibn Salam, were among the early converts to Islam. 18 Mukhayriq, in 
fact, was killed at the Battle of Uhud (625), and the Prophet used to say 
‘Mukhayriq is the best of the Jews’. 

These circumstances suggest a possible relationship between Hebrew 
pe’ah and Arabic fay’ in its Islamic meaning. The two terms do not, of 
course, refer to identical institutions, but there are sufficiently striking 
similarities (institutional and linguistic) to warrant our attention. Both 
pe ’ah and fay ’ are specifically designated for the upkeep of the poor, 
the orphan, the widow, and the stranger (Heb. “13; Ar. ihn al-sabil, 
‘wayfarer’). It is true that fay’ concerns property newly acquired by 
conquest, but it must be pointed out that military conquest was the 
source of all acquired lands in early Islam. This, by necessity, makes 
fay’, in a very real sense, a form of rewarding soldiers for military 
service, in addition to being a source of charitable payments. 

There are also linguistic similarities between pe'ah and fay’. It is a 
matter of commonplace knowledge that Heb. /p/ = Ar. HI in cognates. 
(For example, ms ‘ransom’, Ar .fada; ps ‘overflow’, Ar. fada\ “1BE3 
‘separate’, Ar .fatara, ‘split’). Pe’ah is a feminine noun from, possibly, 
a biconsonantal root, p’ , 19 Muslim scholars derive fay’ from a ‘weak 

17. Stillman, Jews of Arab Lands, p. 9; see also EncJud, XII, cols. 754-55. 

18. On the conversion of ‘Abd Allah Ibn Salam and Mukhayriq, see Ibn 
Hisham, Al-Sirah al-Nabawiyyah, II, pp. 163-65; al-Baladhuri, Futiih al-Bulddn, 
pp. 31-34, relates the deportation and expropriation of the Banu al-Nadlr and men¬ 
tions, on the authority of al-Waqidi, that Mukhayriq was a ‘learned rabbi’ (hihran 
‘aliman ) and a member of the Banu al-Nadlr. Stillman, Jews of Arab Lands, pp. 12- 
13, considers ‘Abd Allah Ibn Salam a ‘Jewish renegade' who, he suspects, abetted 
Muhammad’s accusations that the Jews had corrupted the text of Scriptures; he also 
disputes (p. 120 n. 6) the reliability of the sources regarding ‘Abd Allah’s erudition. 
On Mukhayriq, see Stillman’s trans. (p. 121) of Ibn Hisham’s report. 

19. On this, consult BDB. The word is attested in Ugaritic (p\ ‘corner’) ( UT, 
Glossary No. 1994). 
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verb’. It is possible that such words derive actually from biconsonantal 
roots, and the theoretical third consonant appears in order to integrate 
such words into the triconsonantal system. This means that fay’ derives 
from V/’, just as pe’ah derives from sip’. This suggests that pe’ah and 
fay’ are cognates, or that fay’ is a loanword {pe’ah ), and that the noun 
fay' is primary and the verb afa’a (in its meaning as the source of fay ’) 
is secondary, or ‘contrived’. 20 The two terms refer essentially to the 
same institution, serving similar charitable functions. 

In medieval Latin Europe, a land grant received by a vassal from his 
lord in return for discharging his feudal (usually military) obligations 
was known as beneficium. Later on, feudum {ox feodum) began to 
replace beneficium in the documents. Feudum (= ‘fief) is the word 
from which ‘feudalism’ is derived. 

No generally accepted etymology of feudum has been established. 21 
The most widely accepted hypothesis is that which was advanced by 
Marc Bloch. 22 He relates feudum to Frankish *fehu-dd, where *fehu 
means ‘cattle’ (cf. Gothic faihu and German Vieh), and od means 
‘goods’. Frankish *fehu-od implied ‘a movable object of value’. When 
land replaced movable property as the main form of remuneration, the 
Germanic word replaced beneficium. The same argument in favor of 
a Germanic origin was also advanced by William Stubbs in the 

20. S. Moscati, An Introduction to the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic 
Languages (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1964), §16.108 (p. 159), notes that in 
the case of some Semitic ‘weak’ verbs, ‘it may be shown that we are dealing, for 
the most part, with biconsonantal roots, the third radical having arisen secondarily 
in a process of integration with the predominant triradical system’. Furthermore, 
Semitic languages exhibit certain lexical phenomena indicating that there are many 
biconsonantal nouns. ‘The assignation of these nouns to triconsonantal roots must 
be ruled out as contrived and far-fetched.’ (§11.6 [p. 73]). In Old South Arabic, the 
verb (with h-prefix, cf. Ar. ‘ af'ala , Heb. Hiph'il) is hf, meaning ‘inflict damage, 
capture booty’: gm' dhf mlkn... 14,000 mhrgtm (J.C. Biella, Dictionary of Old 
South Arabic: Sabaean Dialect [Harvard Semitic Studies, 25; Chico, CA: Scholars 
Press, 1982], p. 403.) Lpkkegaard notes ( Encyclopaedia of Islam, II, p. 869) that 
the ‘theocratic explanation based on the meaning of afa'a, “to bring back”, as by 
right belonging to God and consequently to Muslim society (al-Baydawi ad Sura 
LIX, 7) cannot be supported by another Kur’anic passage, Sura XXXIII, 49.’ 

21. A. A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire (2 vols.; Madison: Univer¬ 
sity of Wisconsin Press, 1958), II, pp. 564-65. 

22. See M. Bloch, Feudal Society (2 vols.; Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1964), I, pp. 165-66; F.L. Ganshof, Feudalism (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1961), pp. 106ff. 
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nineteenth century. 23 On the other hand, Archibald R. Lewis suggests 
that the origin of the word ‘fief’ (or feudum) is foderum, and the earliest 
attestation of the word is in the Astronomus’s Vita Hludovici (Chapter 
7, pp. 610-11), where we are told that Louis the Pious (d. 840), the son 
and successor of Charlemagne, while king of Aquitaine, prohibited the 
giving of annona militaris quas vulgo foderum vacant 24 This, Lewis 
maintains, is ‘more logical’ than Marc Bloch’s derivation. 25 Allen 
Cabaniss’s translation of the Astronomus renders this passage: ‘Louis 
forbade that military provender (which they popularly call “fodder”) be 
furnished...’ 26 In an article published in 19 7 3, 27 I advanced an 
argument in behalf of an Arabic origin (from/«)>«', the plural of fay') 28 
as an alternative to Marc Bloch’s hypothesis of the origin of feudum or 
‘fief’. Lewis’s derivation is as unlikely as that of Marc Bloch and 
Stubbs. Briefly stated, my argument is that the earliest and primitive 
forms of ‘fief’ wer t feo, feu, feuz, feuum, 29 as well as many others. The 
diversity of the forms indicates clearly that the word was a loanword. 
The Latinized and formalized form feudum (or feodum) was first 
attested in 984, about a century after the appearance of the word in its 
primitive forms. The first appearance of feo, feu, feuum, and so on, was 
in Languedoc, one of the most Romanized and least Germanized areas 
in Europe. Furthermore, the earliest use of feuum to designate 
beneficium dates from 898 or 899, coinciding with the establishment of 
the Muslim base at Fraxinetum (Garde-Frainet) in Provence. The 
French scribes, writing in Latin, seem to be attempting to transliterate 
Arabic fuyu, the pi. of fay’, which must have been used by the Muslim 

23. W. Stubbs, The Constitutional History of England (3 vols.; Oxford: Claren¬ 
don Press, 2nd edn, 1875-78), I, p. 251 n. 1. 

24. A.R. Lewis, The Development of Southern French and Catalan Society 
718-1050 (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1965), pp. 76-77. 

25. Lewis, Development, p. 77 n. 44. 

26. A. Cabaniss, Son of Charlemagne (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 
1961), p. 39; also see p. 139 n. 46: ‘annonas militares quae vulgo foderum vocant’. 

27. A. Samarrai, ‘The Term “fief’: A Possible Arabic Origin’, Studies in 
Medieval Culture, 4.1 (1973), pp. 78-82. 

28. The earliest form of the word (feos,feus ) ‘is used in an oblique case and in 
the plural’. Ganshof, Feudalism, pp. 107-108. 

29. According to K.J. Hollyman, Le developpement du vocabulaire feodal en 
France pendant le haut Moyen Age (Geneva: Librairie E. Droz, 1957), p. 48 n. 59, 
the word took the form feuum under the influence of beneficium. Hollyman lists 
numerous other forms of the word. 
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raiders and occupiers in southern France (hence feo,feu,feuz, and so 
on) rather than abandoning Latin beneficium in favor of a Germanic 
word which meant ‘cattle’. 

Although the southern French scribes acquired their new word (not 
the institution 30 ) from the Provencal Arabs, the word itself seems to 
have roots that go back to remote Semitic antiquity. 


30. The Islamic institution which is sometimes translated as ‘fief’ is iqteP, which 
is quite another subject unrelated to our topic. However, on this institution, one 
may refer to C. Cahen’s article Tkta“ in Encyclopaedia of Islam, III, pp. 1088-91. 



Part V 

Eg ypto-Semitics 



MAKING PEACE IN HEAVEN AND ON EARTH: 
RELIGIOUS AND LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE TREATY 
BETWEEN RAMESSES II AND HATTUSILI III* 


Ogden Goelet, Jr and Baruch A. Levine 


1. Introduction: The Political and Cultural Background of the Treaty 

Although it is our intention to focus this study primarily on the reli¬ 
gious and legal aspects of the treaty between Ramesses II and the Hit- 
tite monarch Hattusili, this document was not written in a vacuum, 
devoid of influences from the political and cultural climate in contem¬ 
porary Ramesside Egypt and the rest of the ancient Near East. The 
events leading up to the treaty inform many aspects of the text, par¬ 
ticularly its religious background, and deserve a summary account 
before turning to the pact itself. 

The central event was the battle of Qadesh. In the fifth year of his 
reign, most likely 1274 BCE, 1 Ramesses II encountered Hittite forces 
under the command of the aging Murgili II outside the town of Qadesh, 
modern Tell Nebi Mend in Syria. 2 This engagement was the 

* Aspects of this study were presented jointly by the two authors at the 
annual meeting of the American Oriental Society, held in Boston in March, 1992. 
Baruch Levine recalls that, in his seminars, Cyrus Gordon often referred to the 
Egyptian ps ntr, and the plural ntrw, as being significant for an understanding of the 
early development of monotheism. 

1. This date is based on the choice of 1279 BCE for the absolute date of 
Ramesses II’s accession, arising from recent reinterpretations of the lunar records 
from his reign. For a brief discussion of the underlying problems, see J.v. 
Beckerath, ‘Zur Datierung Ramses’ IT, GM 142 (1994), pp. 55-56, with further 
references in W.J. Murnane, The Road to Kadesh (SAOC, 42; Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 2nd edn, 1990), p. 62 n.73. 

2. The Qadesh battle is certainly one of the best-documented and most- 
studied battles of antiquity. The bibliography concerning it is considerable; see 
A. Kuschke, ‘Qadesh-Schlacht’, in LA, V, cols. 31-37. For a well illustrated and 
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culmination of more than a quarter-century of struggle between the 
Egyptians and the Hittites for supremacy in the Syrio-Palestinian region 
which followed in the aftermath of the Amama Period. The reasons for 
this conflict are obscure, but may well lie in the Nineteenth Dynasty’s 
need to establish its credibility and legitimacy by reacquiring territories 
Tost’ during the reign of Akhenaten and his successors. Despite 
Ramesses’ numerous boastful accounts of this action, its outcome was 
unfavorable to the Egyptians. Whether Ramesses suffered a tactical 
defeat or merely achieved a standoff at Qadesh is unclear, but his forces 
certainly seem to have been forced to withdraw temporarily from much 
of the northern reaches of his Syrian sphere of influence soon there¬ 
after. However, a great peace does not necessarily follow in the foot¬ 
steps of a great battle. 

Ironically, the Hittites, who were the ostensible victors, do not seem 
to have fared that well in the post-Qadesh years. To begin with, 
Muwattalis died within two years of Qadesh, leaving Urhi-Teshub, his 
young son by a minor wife or concubine, on the throne to rule as 
Mursili III, thus bypassing HattuSili, his sickly younger brother. 3 
Hattusili felt that he had more legitimate claim to the throne and must 
have resented his youthful nephew Urhi-Teshub’s ever-growing en¬ 
croachments on the parts of Hittite territory his late brother had 
entrusted to him. Slowly, but surely, internal strife over the royal 
succession arose in Hatti, undoubtedly proving a major distraction from 
the pressures of foreign policy. After seven years of rule Urhi-Teshub 


readable account, see M. Healy, Qadesh 1300 BC. Clash of the Warrior Kings 
(Osprey Military Campaign Series, 22; London: Osprey, 1993). Brief bibliographic 
essays can also be found in K.A. Kitchen, Pharaoh Triumphant: The Life and 
Times of Ramesses II (Mississauga: Benben Books, 1982), p. 249 and M. Eaton- 
Krauss, ‘Ramses II.’, in LA V (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1983), col. 113. 

3. On the career of Urhi-Teshub and his importance in international politics 
of the time, see WJ. Murnane, ‘The Kingship of the Nineteenth Dynasty: A Study 
in the Resilience of an Institution’, in D. O’Connor and D.P. Silverman (eds.). 
Ancient Egyptian Kingship (Probleme der Agyptologie, 9; Leiden: Brill, 1995), pp. 
212-14; idem, Kadesh, pp. 55-56, 65 n. 87, 70, and 104; and P.H.J. Houwink Ten 
Cate, ‘The Early and Late Phases of Urhi-Tesub’s Career’, in K. Bittel el al. (eds.), 
Anatolian Studies Presented to Hans Gustav Guterbock on the Occasion of his 65th 
Birthday (Nederlands Historisch-Archaeologisch Instituut in het Nabije Osten, 
Uitgaven, 35; Istanbul: Nederlands Historisch-Archaeologisch Instituut in het 
Nabije Osten, 1974), pp. 140-46. 
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was eventually forced to abdicate and Hattusili ascended the throne. At 
first Urhi-Teshub was sent into exile in the distant Nukhashshe lands of 
Syria, but was able to flee to Egypt, thus giving Ramesses a potential 
card to play in Hittite dynastic politics in the form of a pretender to the 
throne. As we know from other sources, his presence in Egypt was well 
known among neighboring countries. 

Although the chronology of the aftermath of Qadesh is still rather 
uncertain, the immediate beneficiary of the Hittite victory may, in fact, 
have been the resurgent kingdom of Assyria. Adad-Nirari I quickly 
took advantage of the confused situation in the years following the 
battle by finishing off Hanigalbat, the remains of the state of Mittani 
which had been its former overlords. Soon thereafter, Adad-Nirari 
wrote a letter to ‘his brother’ Mursili requesting that he be treated as a 
‘Great King’ and was sharply rebuked for his presumptuousness. 

Ramesses, by contrast, seems to have recovered fairly well from his 
embarrassment at Qadesh. As always, he put the best possible light on 
things, and stressed his great valor upon the battlefield, contrasting his 
actions with the behavior of the rest of the army. Although the outcome 
of the struggle may have been less than brilliant, it was he, Ramesses, 
not the professional military men, who had saved the day. He broadcast 
his ‘victory’ in extensive reliefs and inscriptions in several temples, 
always stressing his bravery in action. 4 These texts were supplemented 
with numerous literary accounts of the battle on papyri. One of the 
chief themes of all of the various Qadesh texts was that Amun had 
answered Ramesses’ battlefield prayer and personally interceded on his 
behalf. There were other key moments in his reign when Ramesses felt 
that the gods had intervened on his behalf, and, as we shall see below, 
he certainly saw the Treaty as further evidence of divine favor, an event 
so propitious that he changed his titulary in his twenty-first year, prob¬ 
ably to mark the occasion. 5 

4. This aspect of the various accounts of the battle, rather than the disparage¬ 
ment of the army, is most likely the main intention of the Qadesh inscriptions, a 
point made most forcefully and convincingly by Murnane, ‘Nineteenth Dynasty’, 
pp. 209-12. For studies on these texts, see n. 73 below. 

5. For the shift from R‘-ms-s-s to R'-ms-s-sw and its chronological implica¬ 
tions, see K.A. Kitchen, ‘Aspects of Ramesside Egypt’, in F.W. Reineke (ed.). First 
International Congress of Egyptology, Acts (Schriften zur Geschichte und Kultur 
des Alten Orients, 14; Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1979), pp. 383-89. 
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Over the ensuing years, Ramesses appears to have been successful in 
regaining most of the territories in Syria and Palestine which had 
slipped from his control after the battle, but now he acted with a more 
measured aggressiveness bom of unpleasant experience. 6 To the south, 
he managed to crush any hint of rebellion in Egypt’s vast Nubian 
dependencies. At home and abroad, he embarked on a grandiose con¬ 
struction program that continued the work he and his father Seti I had 
begun on the great temple at Abydos and the Hypostyle Hall at Karnak 
and which included his vast Nubian temple at Abu Simbel and other 
projects. The Ramesseum, his funerary temple on the west bank of 
Thebes, was also constructed during this period of great domestic 
works. 

The phenomena grouped under the rubric of ‘Personal Piety’ con¬ 
stitute one of the major themes in Egyptian religious texts of this 
period. 7 This is too complex a subject to explain adequately in a few 
sentences, but for our purposes here we can say that it was a concept 
that the gods had direct involvement in the affairs of humanity. In 
particular, a deity might even intervene in an individual’s life, often as 
a punishment for sins. Numerous papyri and stelae evoke a motif of 
isolation in the world because of one’s offense to the deity, or the sense 
of aloneness in the face of adversity. In the case of Ramesses, of 
course, there was no admission of personal failure. Instead, Ramesses 
expressed a heartfelt sense of abandonment on the battlefield and a 
need for Amun’s intercession in light of his lifelong piety in the service 
of the chief deity of Egypt. Who, indeed, were these foreigners that 
Amun should allow him to perish in battle? What, indeed, was better 
proof of his election by Amun than that he should survive? 

When we cast our glance to Asia and the Asiatics, we become aware 
of a historical coincidence: we observe the rise of ‘Personal Religion’ 
in Mesopotamia, a theme most incisively discussed by Thorkild 
Jacobsen. 8 


6. See D.B. Redford, Egypt, Canaan and Israel in Ancient Times (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1992), p. 186. 

7. The literature on this subject is considerable, so only a small selection will 
be listed here. A fine overview with extensive bibliography has been written by H. 
Brunner, ‘Personliche Frommigkeit’, in LA, IV, cols. 951-63. 

8. T. Jacobsen, ‘Second Millennium Metaphors. The Gods as Parents: The 
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2. The Egyptian Language Version 
Ogden Goelet, Jr 

a. Remarks on the Language and ‘Register’ of the Egyptian Text 
In recent years scholarly interest in the treaty between Ramesses II and 
Hattusili III has renewed among both Assyriologists and Egyptologists, 
with studies focused on the linguistic as well as historical viewpoints. 
The present study will not offer a complete translation of the 
inscription, but instead, I shall concentrate here on certain aspects of 
the Egyptian text, beginning with an examination of the nature of its 
style and phraseology, and then turning to the religious context of this 
remarkable document, that, among other things, is the only Egyptian 
text before the Ptolemaic Period for which a translation into another 
language exists. 9 

An important step towards understanding this treaty is to bear in 
mind the import of the frequent word snsn ‘friendship’, for this was a 
parity treaty written for the benefit and concerns of both parties. 
The parties, moreover, are primarily the two nations rather than their 
respective sovereigns, as A. Theodorides correctly observed. 10 Many 


Rise of Personal Religion’, in The Treasures of Darkness (New Haven: Yale Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1976), pp. 145-55. 

9. A collated edition of the Egyptian text appears in K.A. Kitchen, Rames- 
side Inscriptions, II (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1979), pp. 225-32, henceforth abbre¬ 
viated K RI II. Some additional remarks with alternate readings of the hieroglyphic 
text made by J.-M. Kruchten appear in A. Theodorides, ‘Les relations de l’Egypte 
pharaonique avec ses voisins’, RIDA 22 (1975), pp. 139-40. Major translations of 
the Egyptian text are: J.D. Schmidt, Ramesses II: A Chronological Structure for his 
Reign (The Johns Hopkins Near Eastern Studies; Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1973), pp. 111-53; A. Spalinger, ‘Considerations on the Hittite Treaty 
between Egypt and Hath’, SAK 9 (1981), pp. 299-358; A. Theodorides, ‘Les rela¬ 
tions’, pp. 112-40; G. Kestemont, ‘Accords internationaux relatifs aux ligues hit- 
tites’, OLP 12 (1981), pp. 15-78; and E. Edel, ‘Der agyptisch-hethitische Friedens- 
vertrag zwischen Ramses II. und Hattusili III.’, in Texte aus der Umwelt des 
Alten Testaments I, 2. Rechts- und Wirtschaftsurkunden. Historisch-chronologische 
Texte (Giitersloh: Gerd Mohn, 1983), pp. 135-53, without commentary. Now see 
G. Beckman, Hittite Diplomatic Texts (ed. H.A. Hofner, Jr; SBL Writings from the 
Ancient World Series, 7; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1996), no. 15, pp. 90-95, for a 
translation of the Akkadian language version with an explanatory introduction. 

10. Theodorides, ‘Les relations’, pp. 112-13. 
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commentators have remarked on the awkwardness of the grammar and 
phraseology of the Egyptian text, yet most of these oddities arise from 
the difficulties of writing a treaty, a genre of diplomatic document that 
was essentially foreign to the Egyptians." Therefore, it should not be 
surprising to encounter a greater number of infelicities in the Egyptian 
version than in the Akkadian text simply because there often had never 
been a corresponding word or expression in Egyptian usage. Plain 
linguistic necessity, then, rather than Hattusili’s political or diplomatic 
superiority, meant that a Hittite or other Near Eastern model would 
occasionally have to be used for many technical phrases in this 
document. On the whole, the Akkadian influence in this document 
seems to be confined largely to providing the genre itself, that is, the 
concept and format of a treaty, along with a few terms and expressions. 
The actual phrasing of the document itself, however, often seems to be 
more influenced by the Egyptian language. 

Other than the expected difficulties arising from these problems of 
composition, the grammar and style of the hieroglyphic text are reason¬ 
ably normal, providing one also realizes that the text combines literary 
and non-literary Late Egyptian. The text begins with a royal protocol 
and an introduction in the flowery language typical of Ramesses II’s 
royal inscriptions, such as the Great Abydos Dedicatory Inscription of 
Year One, the ‘Bulletin’ of the Qadesh Inscriptions, the Blessing of 
Ptah, and his numerous and aptly named ‘Rhetorical Stelae’. This intro¬ 
ductory section of the inscription has a rather literary quality. The rest 
of the inscription is mostly taken up by the text of the treaty itself, but 
this second part is composed in a rather technical, non-literary style, a 
form of the language which might be termed ‘documentary Late Egyp¬ 
tian’. This is the dialect (if it can be called such) of letters, ostraca, 
official reports and similar records that forms the basis of the Cerny- 
Groll Late Egyptian Grammar, a work derived primarily from texts of 
the Twentieth Dynasty. 12 Above all, the second half of the treaty’s text 
reflects a more colloquial form of Late Egyptian, which, although 


11. There may have been one, perhaps even two, previous treaties between 
Egypt and Hatti; only one of these, the so-called ‘Kurashtama Treaty’, is known to 
any degree; see Murnane, Kadesh, pp. 31-38, with extensive references. 

12. J. Cerny and S.I. Groll, A Late Egyptian Grammar (Studia Pohl: Series 
Maior, 4; Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 3rd edn, 1984). 
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written and used for official purposes, is heavily influenced by the 
spoken language. 

In discussing the various forms of Egyptian, it has become fash¬ 
ionable now to talk of ‘register’, when, roughly speaking, one wishes to 
account for the way people use their language in certain contexts or 
situations. 13 In this respect, only the preamble of the treaty, which was 
omitted in the Akkadian versions, was written in a register that is truly 
in keeping with the temple contexts in which it was found. This more 
literary form of Late Egyptian occurred sporadically since the Amarna 
period in royal inscriptions placed in temples and other public places. 
During the reign of Ramesses II perhaps the prime example of such 
language would be his numerous Qadesh texts in which he boasted of a 
great victory over the Hittites. By contrast, the employment of the 
legally-oriented dialect in such contexts appears to have been a novelty 
of Ramesses II and is essentially limited to the two copies of the Treaty 
and his Second Hittite Marriage Stela, 14 all of which derive from tem¬ 
ples. By contrast, the famous Nauri decree, which might be considered 
a comparable text from the reign of his father, Seti I, shows very few 
features of Late Egyptian, literary or otherwise. Oddly enough, a Deir 
el-Medina ostracon recording a trial and dating in the reign of Sethos II, 
more than a half century later, still exhibits more ‘literary’ construc¬ 
tions than the earlier treaty, showing how innovative that document 
was. 15 Although it was written as an official, legal document, the places 
of ‘publication’—the Karnak Temple and the Ramesseum—can hardly 
be said to be public, but this was not really the intent. What seems more 
likely is that by placing the text in at least two of the major temples of 


13. O. Goldwasser, ‘On the Choice of Registers—Studies on the Grammar of 
Papyrus Anastasi I’, in S.I. Groll (ed.), Egyptological Studies Presented to Miriam 
Lichtheim, I (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1990), p. 212. 

14. K RI, II, pp. 282-84; K.A. Kitchen and G.A. Gaballa, ‘Ramesside Varia 
IT, ZAS 96 (1969), pp. 14-28. 

15. O. Nash 1; see S.I. Groll, 'Late Egyptian of Non-literary Texts of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty’, in H.A. Hoffner, Jr (ed.). Orient and Occident. Essays 
presented to Cyrus H. Gordon on the Occasion of his Sixty-fifth Birthday 
(Kevelaer: Butzon & Bercker, 1973), pp. 67-70. For the dating of this ostracon in 
the reign of Sethos II, see J.J. Janssen, 'Two Personalities’, in R.J. Demaree and 
J.J. Janssen (eds.). Gleanings from Deir el-Medina (Egyptologische Uitgaven, 1; 
Leiden: Nederlands Instituut voor het Nabije Oosten, 1983), p. 126 n.30. 
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the land, the chief gods of Egypt could be invoked as witnesses to the 
agreement more effectively. 

The text of the treaty itself exhibits several of the grammatical and 
lexical features which distinguish ‘documentary’ Late Egyptian from 
what might be termed its more ‘literary’ forms, the most important of 
these criteria being: 16 

1. the absence of certain verb forms, particularly sdm.n.f and 

forms compounded with the auxiliary I_ c h c .n\ 

2. the preference forjthe preposition — irm ‘together with’ 
over its synonym I—» hn c ; 17 

3. the use of the non-enclitic particle <==.QI' es 'ptr ‘behold’ 
rather than mk to introduce sentences beginning with 
dependent pronouns, as well as other usages; 18 

4. certain uses of ^ iw as a converter; 

5. the use of the negative particles hw and A bn rather than 
— nn and n. 

The presence or absence of any one of these features would in itself 
hardly guarantee that a text was either literary or documentary, but the 
accumulation of so many of these characteristics is a good indication 

16. Goldwasser, ‘Registers’, esp. pp. 216-30; idem, ‘On Dynamic Canonicity 
in Late Egyptian: The Literary Letter and the Personal Prayer’, LingAeg l (1991), 
pp. 129-41; and G. Grieg, ‘The sdm=f and sdm.n=f in the Story of Sinuhe and the 
Theory of the Nominal (Emphatic) Verbs’, in Groll (ed.), Egyptological Studies, I, 
pp. 336-42. 

17. The preposition hn c is entirely absent from the text of the treaty itself. On 
the use of these two prepositions in Late Egyptian, see also R.A. Caminos, A Tale 
of Woe: Papyrus Puskin 127 (Oxford: Griffith Institute, 1977), p. 6. 

18. See E. Edel, Agyptische Artze und agyptische Medizin am hethitischen 
Konigshofe: Neue Funde von Keilschriftbriefen Ramses II. aus Bogazkoy. Rheinis- 
che-Westfdlische Akademie der Wissenschaften (Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag, 
1976), pp. 129-33; A. Erman, Neuagyptische Grammatik (Leipzig: 1933, repr. 
Hildesheim: Olms, 2nd edn, 1968), §364, henceforth abbreviated Erman, NAG, 
notes that the term ptr was still thought of as a verbal imperative during the 
Amarna period. Ptr appears in inscriptions, literary sources, and ostraca. Its use 
within the treaty and its relation to the Akkadian amur has been recently discussed 
by Z. Cochavi-Rainey, ‘Canaanite Influence in the Akkadian Texts Written by 
Egyptian Scribes in the Fourteenth and Thirteenth Centuries BCE’, UF 21 (1989), 
pp. 41-44. The fact remains that this is a standard usage in documentary Late 
Egyptian; see Cemy-Groll, Grammar, p. 148-49. 
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that the treaty has a strongly non-literary tone, as might be expected. 19 
In fact, the language of the treaty represents such a developed form of 
non-literary Late Egyptian that it could well be included among the 
exemplary texts used in compiling the Cerny-Groll, Late Egyptian 
Grammar. Evidence of what seem to be irregular or more literary forms 
of Late Egyptian in the treaty are really not so on closer inspection. For 
example, the phrase bw di pj ntr hpr hrwy r-iwd.sn m nt- c in Line 7 
represents an uncommon construction with the negative word bw, 20 
since, according to Cerny-Groll, Grammar, §20.1, normally only the 
constructions bw iri.f I iri.t.f sdm.f or bw rh.f are found in documentary 
Late Egyptian. 21 Yet the same construction bw di + subject, or bw di + 
subject + prospective sdm.f appears twice in a non-literary letter dating 

19. It must be admitted, however, that some works such as the Papyrus 
Vandier are able to satisfy all the criteria in the list above and yet are nevertheless 
distinctly literary works; see the discussion in G. Posener, Le Papyrus Vandier 
(IFAO Bibliotheque Generale, 12; Cairo: Institut Frangais d’Archeologie Orientale, 
1985), pp. 12-14, where it is described as ‘redige en neo-egyptien evolue'. It is of a 
rather late date, so, as might be expected, neither Grieg nor Goldwasser men¬ 
tions this tale in their respective treatments of register mentioned in n. 7 above. 
J. Winand, Etudes de neo-egyptien. I. La morphologie verbale (Aegyptiaca Leodi- 
ensa, 2; Liege: Centre Informatique de Philosophic et Lettres, 1992), pp. 23-24, has 
concurred in classifying the text as Late Egyptian. However, recently J.F. Quack, 
‘Notes en marge du Papyrus Vandier’, RdE 46 (1995), pp. 164-70, has suggested 
that the document is ‘ proto-demotique’. 

20. Bw, according to Cerny-Groll, Grammar, §13.3.1, ‘is not an extra 
negative element preceding an affirmative verbal form, but, rather, a part of the 
conjugation base’, and they go on to list only forms compounded with iri and rh. 
P.J. Frandsen, An Outline of the Late Egyptian Verbal System (Copenhagen: 
Akademisk Forlag, 1974), §105, likewise mentions only forms with iri and rh, 
although he treats examples which clearly involve neither of those verbs. The 
passage in the treaty is discussed by Spalinger, ‘Hittite Treaty’, p. 307, who sees in 
bw sdm.f a Late Egyptian form of the Middle Egyptian n sdm.n.f. The construction 
bw di.f is found in several more literary examples of Late Egyptian; see Erman, 
NAG , §§767-75. According to Grieg, ‘Story of Sinuhe’, p. 341 n. 300: ‘A form in 
non-lit. texts like bw rh=f expresses the negative aorist and not the negative past.’ 

21. In both literary and non-literary Late Egyptian, however, the verbs di, 
gmi, and ini seem to appear after bw in addition to the verbs iri and rh: see Erman, 
NAG, §§767-77 and Frandsen, LE Verbal System, pp. 39-40, §27.3, for some more 
examples. For other literary examples, see R.A. Caminos, Late-Egyptian Miscel¬ 
lanies (Brown Egyptological Studies, 1; London: Oxford University Press, 1954), 
p. 542. 
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to the reign of Seti I 22 and on an ostracon recording events connected 
with the strikes in the reign of Ramesses III. 23 Similarly, an apparent 
sdm.n.f form in the phrase iw hw hpr.n hrwy of Line 13 would represent 
a most unusual usage even in literary Late Egyptian and most likely 
arises from a simple miswriting of the verb hpr. 24 Since the iw bw sdm.f 
construction does occur as well elsewhere in this text (Line 22, end), 
the possibility of a simple error in the case of hpr.n seems quite 
likely. 25 

G A f 

Much confusion has arisen over the use of the particle ■=> s 1 . ptr 

‘see, behold’ in the treaty, although this would actually be the normal 
term in a non-literary document. A. Rainey and Z. Cochavi-Rainey felt 
that the appearance of ptr represents an odd usage, perhaps even a 
caique on the corresponding Akkadian particle amur, 26 but as the list 
above shows, the absence of mk ‘behold’ would be expected of a high- 
quality, legal text in Late Egyptian. As the Cerny-Groll Late Egyptian 
Grammar points out, ‘in contradistinction to Middle Egyptian, mk does 

22. P. Cairo 58057, text conveniently in KRI, I, p. 238; for translations and 
commentary, see E. Wente, Letters from Ancient Egypt (SBL Writings from the 
Ancient World, 1; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1990), p. 112-13; S. Allam, Hieratische 
Ostraka und Papyri aus der Ramessidenzeit (Tubingen: S. Allam, 1973), I, pp. 287- 
89, with references, and Cerny-Groll, Grammar, §20.8.3b, Ex. 891, with no 
reference to the lack of a preceding form of the verb iri. This example is also 
included among the examples of bw irt.fsdm by Frandsen, LE Verbal System, p. 39, 
§27.3. 

23. O. Berlin 10633; see Allam, Hieratische Ostraka, p. 29 and W.F. 
Edgerton, ‘The Strikes in Ramses Ill’s Twenty-ninth Year’, JNES 10 (1951), pp. 
137-38. Curiously enough, although Cerny-Groll, Grammar, §20.8.2, Ex. 885, 
discusses this passage as an example of ‘the bw irit,f slp.f formation', the verb iri 
in any form is missing; similarly, Frandsen, LE Verbal System, p. 40 §27.3. 

24. See Theodorides, ‘Les relations’, p. 139 and KRI, II, p. 227, where 
Kitchen annotates the group hpr.n with ‘sic’. In any case, a sdm.n.f form of this 
verb without r as a phonetic complement seems odd. Spalinger, ‘Hittite Treaty’, 
p. 319, however, sees the construction bw sdm.n.f as an ‘archaistic form of Late 
Egyptian bw sdm.f! bw i-trf sdm and Middle Egyptian n sdm.n.f and believes that 
it is ‘timeless*. Similarly, A. Rainey and Z. Cochavi-Rainey, ‘Comparative Gram¬ 
matical Notes on the Treaty between Ramses II and Hattusili III’, in Groll (ed.), 
Studies in Egyptology, p. 819: 

25. The construction iw bw sdm.f is considered as a non-literary form by 
Goldwasser, ‘Registers’, p. 227. 

26. Rainey and Cochavi-Rainey, ‘Comparative Grammatical Notes’, p. 800. 
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not act as a supporting element for verbal formations starting with the 
dependent pronoun’. 27 Spalinger correctly saw amur as ‘a literal ren¬ 
dition of the Egyptian ptr’, 2S but did not address the question as to why 
it is used with such frequency in this text and why it should have two 
different usages. On the whole, the use of ptr as a Late Egyptian par¬ 
ticle may indicate that the Egyptian version may represent the ‘base 
text’ of this document, rather than a translation of an Akkadian original. 
A priority of text, however, would not necessarily be an indication of 
any diplomatic or strategic superiority of either of the signatory powers, 
especially in a parity treaty. 

b. The Religious Background of the Treaty 

The meaning of Shr and Nt- C . Although the Akkadian and Egyptian 
versions of the treaty between Ramesses II and Hattusili III have been 
examined several times from the point of view of their syntax, vocab¬ 
ulary, diplomacy and politics, oddly enough, little attention has been 
given to the religious background of this remarkable document. Before 
discussing the interplay of the gods and humankind in this document, it 
is important to focus first on the words used to describe their activities 
in the beginning portion of the text. After the titulary of Ramesses and 
a brief prologue, both of which were omitted in the three Akkadian 
copies, the Egyptian language version describes the divine origin of the 
‘Entente Cordiale’ between Egypt and Hatti (lines 7-9): 29 

Now to the beginning of the limits of eternity, as to the regulation (shr) 
of the great ruler of Egypt with the great prince of Hatti, the God does 
not allow an enemy to come between them by means of stipulations 
(nt- c ). But, however, when (8) in the time of Muwatalis, the great prince 
of Hatti, my brother, he fought with [Usermare], the great ruler of Egypt. 

Then afterwards, from this day on, behold, Hattusili, the great prince of 
Hatti [is under] stipulations ( nt- c ) making permanent the regulation (shr) 
which Pre made and Seth made for the land of Egypt 30 (9) with the land 
of Hatti, not to let strife arise between them forever. Behold, HattuSili, 


27. Cemy-Groll, Grammar , p. 148. 

28. Spalinger, ‘Hittite Treaty’, p. 308. 

29. KRI, II, p. 227, lines 1-7. 

30. Rainey and Cochavi-Rainey, ‘Comparative Grammatical Notes’, pp. 804- 
805, see this construction as ‘typical of the “mixed dialect” of Ramesside royal 
inscriptions’. 
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the great prince of Hatti has placed (lit. ‘made’) 31 himself in stipulations 
{nt- c ) with Usermare, the great ruler of Egypt, from this day (on), in 
order to let arise goodly peace and brotherhood between us forever. 

The language here is closely followed in the Akkadian version. In 
addition to the interesting vocabulary, the involvement of the gods in 
the establishment of the treaty is striking. In the discussion below, I 
shall attempt to look separately at the elements of this constellation of 
words and ideas. First I shall examine the vocabulary, then address the 
question of the gods’ involvement in the treaty. 

The two Egyptian words used here to describe the treaty and the state 
of affairs between the two nations— nt- c and shr —are both broad terms 
which do not readily lend themselves to an exact rendering into Eng¬ 
lish. The text seems to make an important distinction between nt- c , as 
the present document, and shr, as the relations between Hatti and Egypt 
in general. 32 Strangely enough, given their appearance in a document of 
such weight, neither word appears to have much use in other texts of a 
legal nature. To complicate matters yet further, it is important to con¬ 
sider the relationship the gods have to these terms in this text. 

Of the two nouns, nt- ( is the easier to handle. The literal translation 
of the compound word is ‘that which belongs to the book’, implying an 
established custom performed ‘by the book’, to borrow an English ex¬ 
pression. In the present treaty, the aspect of the relationship expressed 
by the term nt- c is certainly on a parity basis and the orderly nature 
already implicit in that word is further enforced by modifying it twice 
with the attributive adjective mty ‘regular.’ 33 Nt- C can mean ‘custom’, 
‘habit’, ‘rite’, or ‘ritual’, 34 thus approaching the English expression 

31. Spalinger, ‘Hittite Treaty’, pp. 310-11, has curiously omitted the verb iry 
in his rendition of the text. 

32. This distinction has been followed by Spalinger in his treatment of the 
treaty, see 'Hittite Treaty’, p. 308. 

33. Lines 14 and 15, see KRI, II, p. 228, lines 1 and 3. A treatment of the 
phrase nt- c mty in this treaty following pretty much along the same lines as the 
discussion here has been made by Murnane, Kadesh, pp. 73-74. Murnane suggests 
‘agreed arrangement’ as the translation. 

34. ‘Besdmmung, Brauch, Herkommen’, Wb, I, p. 156, 14 and Wb, II, p. 197, 
1; ‘custom, habit, rite, ritual routine, duty’, R.O. Faulkner, Concise Dictionary of 
Middle Egyptian (Oxford: Griffiths Institute, 1962), p. 142. For the connection of 
nt- c with ritual and customary procedure, see especially D. Redford, Pharaonic 
King-Lists, Annals and Day-Books (SSEAP, 4; Mississauga: Benben Books, 1986), 
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‘liturgy’ in the sense of a prescribed routine or the like. The term is 
employed as well to describe the phases of the moon or the movement 
of the sun and other celestial bodies. 35 Nt- C is even used once as a 
denominative verb ‘to organize’, that is, to set things down by book. 36 
The translation adopted here, ‘stipulation’, has been made previously 
by Lorton, who suggested it in connection with several passages from 
the Annals of Tuthmosis III that mention the nt- c (‘stipulations’) of 
yearly support in the form of goods which the Egyptians were obligated 
to deliver to the Levantine ports in return for their delivery of certain 
supplies to Egyptian forces. 37 The arrangement described by nt- c in 
those texts, in fact, closely approaches the modem notion of a parity 
treaty, were it not for the doubtlessly subservient status of the port 
cities. 

The two translations chosen above—‘stipulations’ ( nt - ( ) and ‘regula¬ 
tion’ ( shr ) respectively—are necessarily rough approximations. Part of 
the difficulty posed by the Egyptian terms is that their meanings tend to 
overlap to a certain degree. Indeed, Spalinger’s suggestion of ‘custom¬ 
ary agreement’ for nt- c here also comes close to the point. 38 

Before embarking on a discussion of the broader and more difficult 


p. 219 n. 61 and J.-M. Kruchtcn, Le grand texte oraculaire de Djehoutymose 
(Monographies Reine Elisabeth, 5; Brussels: Fondation egyptologique Reine 
Elisabeth, 1986), pp. 143-44. The term is rendered both as ‘treaty’ and ‘long-term 
policy’ by I. Harari, ‘The Historical Meaning of the Legal Words used in the Treaty 
between Ramesses II and Hattusili III, in Year 21 of the Reign of Ramesses II’, in 
Groll (ed.), Egyptological Studies, pp. 422-23. 

35. See P. Barguet, ‘Le cycle lunaire d’apres deux textes d’Edfou’, RdE 29 
(1977), p. 18 n. 47; A.H. Gardiner, ‘Hymns to Amon from a Leiden papyrus’, ZAS 
42 (1905), p. 22; and M. Smith, ‘A New Version of a Well-known Egyptian 
Hymn’, Enchoria 7 (1977), p. 133. 

36. This is the expression iry nt- c , see A.H. Gardiner, ‘The Coronation of 
King Haremheb’, JEA 39 (1953), p. 15, 20 n. 3b; J.-M. Kruchten, Le decret 
d'Horemheb (Universite Libre de Bruxelles. Faculte de Philosophie et Lettres, 82; 
Brussels: Universite de Bruxelles, 1981), pp. 166-68. 

37. D. Lorton, The Juridical Terminology of International Relations in Egyp¬ 
tian Texts through Dyn. XVIII (The Johns Hopkins Near Eastern Studies; Balti¬ 
more: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1974), pp. 114-15; Kruchten, Le decret de 
Horemheb, p. 111. A brief discussion of nt- c in relation to the present treaty appears 
there on pp. 162-63 in notes 1 and 5. 

38. Spalinger, ‘Hittite Treaty’, p. 303 n. 13. 
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term shr (usually virtually synonymous with its plural shrw 39 ), it should 
be pointed out that, however shr and nt- c are to be translated, the treaty 
ascribes the pact’s origins to divine intervention. With this in mind, 
careful attention should be paid to the wording of the eighth line. 
Whereas the result of the divine and human activity has been to place 
the two rulers under a nt- c , it is the shr between the two nations which 
has been made through the efforts of the gods Pre and Seth (the Egyp¬ 
tian version of Teshub), acting in their roles as the chief deities of 
Egypt and Hatti. The idea that a human activity might occur in response 
to an (unannounced) divine plan is a concept bordering on our notions 
of fate and predestination. If this were not striking enough, shortly 
before that statement, the Egyptian version also ascribes the shr and the 
nt- c between the nations to pj ntr ‘the God’. As I hope to show in my 
discussion below, this entire passage from the treaty has certain affini¬ 
ties with that phenomenon which cultural and religious historians of the 
Ramesside period call ‘Personal Piety’, which is characterized by a 
belief in direct divine intervention in the affairs of humankind, particu¬ 
larly those actions which have gone against divine order. Although the 
previous strife between the two nations is not specifically said to be a 
transgression against the gods, the implication in the treaty seems to be 
that this is the case. 

Defining shr is a formidable task. Not only is shr a rather common 
word, but the bewildering range of meanings offered for it can make 
one believe at first that one has looked it up in a thesaurus rather than in 
a dictionary: ‘plan’, ‘counsel’, ‘fashion’, ‘custom’, ‘condition’—to 
mention only a few. 40 Significantly, many of the suggested translations 
just presented are also rather broad terms themselves. When dealing 
with a word as widespread as shr, it makes good lexicographical sense 
not to seek just one meaning for it, but to focus on its use within given 
contexts. The passage quoted above describing the origins of the Treaty 
appears to employ shr in conjunction with nt- c in explaining the 
arrangement between the two nations. The use of two words to describe 
the protocol between both lands is not surprising, since the treaty- 

39. R.O. Faulkner, Dictionary, p. 243, makes the interesting observation that 
‘this word is often written as a plural when the sense in the English demands the 
singular’. 

40. Faulkner, Dictionary, pp. 242-43; Wb, IV, pp. 258, 10-260, 16. Harari, 
‘Historical Meaning’, pp. 429-30, feels that the term means ‘long term policy’. 
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making process was far more an element of Hittite and Mesopotamian 
foreign policy than it was an Egyptian diplomatic usage. Indeed, the 
Egyptians’ awkwardness with the whole notion of a treaty permeates 
the Egyptian text and gives rise to the clumsiness of the diction in many 
places. 

What is striking, however, is the statement that ‘Hattu§ili, the great 
prince of Hatti [is under] stipulations ( nt- e ) making permanent the 
regulation ( shr ) which Pre made and which Seth made for the land of 
Egypt with the land of Hatti, not to let strife arise between them 
forever.’ The shr, which I have rendered by the somewhat bland word 
‘regulation’ here, is specifically said to have been created through an 
arrangement of the two chief deities of Egypt and Hatti. This is in 
keeping with the remark in the previous line that ‘as to the regulation 
(shr) of the great ruler of Egypt with the great prince of Hatti, the God 
does not allow an enemy to come between them by means of stipula¬ 
tions (nt- c f. Together these comments make it quite clear that the pact 
and the shr have come about through the mediation of the gods, indeed, 
by the chief deities of the participating parties. 

Shr and divine intervention. Divine intervention in the form of a shr is 
known from a wide range of other Egyptian sources. This concept plays 
a particularly important role in texts connected with the religious 
credos grouped under the rubric ‘Personal Piety’, which is charac¬ 
terized, among other things, by a belief in divine intervention not only 
in the affairs of the state and the monarch, but in the lives of private 
individuals as well. 41 The belief that the gods had preordained most 
worldly events undoubtedly had its roots in the very beginnings of 
Egyptian civilization, 42 but it was during the New Kingdom when these 

41. For a brief discussion of the concept of a shr ‘plan’ of ‘the god’, and its 
connection with Personal Piety in the Ramesside Period, see J. Assmann, ‘Die 
“loyalistische Lehre” der Echnaton’, SAK 8 (1980), pp. 7-8, with n. 35 and idem, 
‘Eine Traumoffenbarung der Gottin Hathor. Zeugnisse “Personlicher Frommigkeit” 
in thebanischen Privatgrabem der Ramessidenzeit’, RdE 30 (1978), pp. 22-50, esp. 
32-33. 

42. For a discussion of this belief in the Old Kingdom, see J.G. Griffiths, 
‘Intimations in Egyptian Non-Royal Biography of a Belief in Divine Impact on 
Human Affairs’, in J. Baines (ed.). Pyramid Studies and Other Essays Presented to 
I.E.S. Edwards (Occasional Publications of the Egypt Exploration Society, 7; 
London: Egypt Exploration Society, 1988), pp. 92-102. 
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concepts really came into full bloom. Although ‘Personal Piety’ was 
once thought to have been largely a development of the Amama Period 
or a reaction to the gigantism of the Ramesside monarchs, G. Posener 
has traced these ideas at least as far back as the reign of Amenophis 
II. 43 Nonetheless, ‘Personal Piety’ is predominantly a Ramesside phe¬ 
nomenon. 

Many instances of shr used in this context involve an unnamed, 
singular deity. One of the earliest and also one of the best-known exam¬ 
ples occurs in an often-discussed passage from the Tale of Sinuhe, in 
which the hero describes his flight into foreign lands: ‘I do not know 
what brought me to this foreign country; it was like a plan of god (mi 
shr ntr).’ 44 At a later point in the tale, Sinuhe states that his flight had 
been ordained ($sy) by the god, apparently using the singular again 
when speaking of the deity. 45 The change of terminology seems to 
show that by the Middle Kingdom the Egyptians already saw a connec¬ 
tion between the idea of a divine plan (shr) and their various concepts 
of preordination associated with the term Sjy, ‘what is allotted/ 
ordained’. In an Eighteenth Dynasty inscription on Queen Hatshepsut’s 
‘Chapel Rouge’, the expression shr is used in one passage describing a 
divine intention as revealed in an oracle, 46 and in another instance on 


43. G. Posener, ‘La piete personnelle avant Page Amamien’, RdE 27 (1975), 
pp. 195-210. 

44. Sinuhe B 43; R. Koch, Die Erzahlung des Sinuhe (BiAe 17; Brussels: 
Fondation Reine Elisabeth, 1990), p. 29. A later parallel text omits this phrase and 
says that ‘it was like a dream’ instead. The difference between these versions is not 
as great as it might seem at first. As has been pointed out in several discussions of 
this passage, divinities can manifest their intentions to people by means of dreams; 
see S. Donadoni, ‘L’ “inspirazone divina” di Sinuhe’. ACME 10 (1957), pp. 53-55 
and R. Parant, L'affaire Sinouhe (Aurillac: R. Parent, 1982), pp. 61-68. The rela¬ 
tionship of these passages to notions of preordination has also been discussed by 
Griffiths, ‘Intimations’, pp. 93-94. 

45. Sinuhe B 156-57; see Koch, Sinuhe , p. 55. For a discussion of the rela¬ 
tionship of this and other passages on Middle Egyptian literature with concepts of 
fate and predestination, see J. Baines, ‘Contexts of Fate: Literature and Practical 
Religion’, in C. Eyre et al. (eds.). The Unbroken Reed: Studies in the Culture and 
Heritage of Ancient Egypt in Honour ofA.F. Shore (London; The Egypt Explora¬ 
tion Society, 1994), p. 37 n.15. 

46. P. Lacau and H. Chevrier, Une chapelle d'Hatshepsout a Karnak, I (Pub¬ 
lications de la Service des Antiquites de l’Egypte; Cairo: Service des Antiquites de 
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the same monument where the Queen alludes to divine shrw which she 
has obeyed. 47 Although the god goes unnamed in both cases, Amun is 
clearly the deity involved. There are two references to the shrw n ntr 
‘plans (that is, intentions) of god’ in the Instruction of Amenemope, 4 * a 
major text of Wisdom Literature whose composition may date to 
the Ramesside period. In one instance there the expression is used to 
describe an unknowable divine intention, closely approaching predes¬ 
tination in meaning: ‘Indeed you do not know the intentions of god 
(shrw n ntr), and should not weep for tomorrow’. Strikingly enough, 
the second occurrence of the phrase shrw n ntr likewise connects it 
with the oracular process: ‘Do not falsify the oracles on the scrolls and 
(thus) harm the intentions of the god ( shrw n ntr)’. 49 The intentions or 
designs of the gods also play an important role in those funerary texts 
of the Third Intermediate Period known as Oracular Amuletic decrees. 
In these texts, rather than referring to the actual oracular process, the 
unspecified shrw appear to be simply the possibly harmful behavior 
that various (unnamed) gods might inflict against the deceased. 50 As we 
shall see shortly, the quotations just discussed are little different from 
similar citations in which either specific deities appear or else Pj-ntr 
‘the god’ is mentioned. 

When specific deities are involved, not only is there a divine shr 
between humankind and those gods, but also a chief deity or demiurge 
often seems to be the author of a plan which directs all human affairs. 
Such attitudes occur particularly in solar hymns of the New Kingdom 
which allude to an overall divine plan of a creator deity, that he has 
made binding upon the gods and the universe. Even if the divine inten¬ 
tion is hidden or not understood, it nevertheless cannot be contravened. 


l’Egypte, 1977), p. 99, line 14: shrw hm.k, ‘the plans of your Majesty’, refering to 
the god, not the Queen. 

47. On an unplaced block from the same monument, see Lacau and Chevrier, 
Chapelle d’Hatshepsout, I, p. 144 line 7: mdd.n.(i) shrw ms wi (‘I obeyed the plans 
of the one who fashioned me’). 

48. Amenemope 22, 10, see I. Grumach, Untersuchungen zur Lebenslehre des 
Amenemope (MAS 23; Berlin: Deutscher Kunstverlag, 1972), p. 145. 

49. Amenemope 21,15, see Grumach, Amenemope, p. 147. 

50. I.E.S. Edwards, Oracular Amuletic Decrees of the Late New Kingdom 
(Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum. Fourth Series; 2 vols.; London: British 
Museum, 1960), pp. 38, 53, 104, 108. 
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The close connection between these concepts and notions of predestina¬ 
tion is striking. As is often the case with divine intention in Egyptian 
religious thought, the shr will be made manifest through an oracle. 
Many of the most striking examples of beliefs in a universal guiding 
plan can be found in a series of Nineteenth Dynasty sun-hymns from 
private tombs. J. Assmann has plausibly suggested that sections of 
these hymns may contain elements of ‘Personal Piety’ which have been 
adopted for private mortuary contexts. 51 One text, for instance, contains 
an epithet of Amun-Re that plays upon his name: Hmn-R c imnw-shrw.fr 
ntrw ‘Amun-Re whose shrw are hidden from the Gods’. In his com¬ 
mentary on this expression and its parallels, Assmann connects the term 
shr with the transcendental nature of the deity, 52 but especially in light 
of the use of shr in the later Amuletic decrees, some notion of intention 
is certainly also implicit in this phrase. This interpretation of shr seems 
justified by a similar epithet of Amun in another Ramesside hymn, this 
time on a papyrus: tni shrw r ntr nb ‘more distinguished of plan than 
any (other) god’. 53 Accordingly, the belief expressed in Amenemope 
that divine plans and intentions are hidden from humankind and should 
not be hindered seems to have extended to the gods as well. The 
universal nature of the divine shrw and its connection with arrangement 
of the universe and the world is made apparent in the Great Hymn to 
the Aten, in a passage describing all creation: smnh.wy sy shrw.k pj nb 
nhh ‘How excellent your plans are, O Lord of Eternity.’ 54 Furthermore, 
in the thirty-fourth year of Ramesses II’s reign, the pharaoh married 


51. Assmann, ‘Traumoffenbarung’. 

52. TT 23; see J. Assmann, Theben. I. Sonnenhymnen in Thebanischen 
Grabern (Mainz am Rhein: Zabem, 1983), p. 19 (25) with p. 22, n. s\ idem, Agyp- 
tische Hymnen und Gebete (Bibliothek der alten Welt; Zurich and Munich: 
Artemis, 1975), p. 230. There is an exact duplicate of this expression in TT 194, 
where it is addressed to Re; see Assman, Sonnenhymnen, p. 259 (25). The epithet 
‘hidden of plans’ plays on Amun’s epithet } lmn-rn{w)f ‘The One hidden of his 
name(s)’, on which see J. Zandee, Der Amunhymnus des Papyrus Leiden I 344, 
Verso (Collections of the National Museum of Antiquities, 7; Leiden: Rijksmuseum 
van Oudheden, 1992), pp. 120-22. 

53. P. Boulaq 17, 2, 3 (= P. Cairo 58038); see Assmann, Agyptische Hymnen, 
p. 200 (26) with p. 550 n.26, where he offers ‘Ratschliisse’ as a translation of shrw. 

54. The Great Hymn to the Aten, line 10. see M. Sandman, Texts from the 
Time of Akhenaten (BiAe, 8; Brussels: Fondation egyptologique Reine Elisabeth, 
1938), pp. 95, lines 6-7; Assmann, Agyptische Hymnen, p. 219 (100). 
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one of Hattusili’s daughters, an event which he ascribed to the interven¬ 
tion of the gods, particularly Seth and the creator deity Ptah-Tatanen. 55 
On one of the so-called Marriage Stelae describing this great event, 
Ptah-Tatanen is given an epithet which indicates that a divine shr of a 
god can be the unifying idea which organizes and links all the elements 
of the earth together: ip ib ts tj m shrw.f ‘the one calculating of mind 
who binds together the world with his plans’. 56 Finally, in another 
source the description of Re as AT? dir c nhw ntrw m shrw.f ‘the Red 
Steer by whose plans the gods live’ emphasizes that this shr can be a 
guiding principle binding on the gods themselves. 57 Considering this 
evidence, it is not surprising that plan-making should eventually be 
attributed to particular deities above others. During the Twentieth 
Dynasty and after, the god Khonsu acquired the epithet pj iry shrw ‘the 
one who makes (that is, ordains) plans’, an aspect of the deity which 
has a largely subordinate position to Khonsu Neferhotep. 58 

Examples of this sort, in which the term shr is associated not only 
with oracles and divine intentions, but also with the very order of 
creation, provide compelling evidence that the word shr in the begin¬ 
ning of the treaty is meant to convey to one and all that the pact’s 
formation is a manifestation of divine will; it is an expression, a sign, of 
the intentions of the deity, just as an oracle might be. Hence, not only 

55. J.F. Borghouts, ‘The First Hittite Marriage: Seth and the Climate’, in 
Melanges Adolphe Gutbub (Montpellier: Universite de Montpellier, 1984), pp. 13- 
16. 

56. Marriage stela, line 4. See KRI , II, p. 235, line 11. Compare the epithet of 
the solar deity Khepri in a Nineteenth Dynasty tomb (TT 154): Hpritsw tj m shrw.f 
‘Khepri, who ties together the world with his plans’; see Assmann, Sonnenhymnen, 
p. 199 (8) with p. 200, n. e. 

57. TT 353; see Assmann, Sonnenhymnen, p. 338 (4) with n. d. Assmann’s 
transliteration should be emended from Kj-dsr. 

58. This form of Khonsu was the subject of two studies by G. Posener, 
Annales de College de France 67 (1967-68), pp. 345-49; 68 (1968-69), pp. 401- 
403; and Y. Koenig, ‘Un gri-gri egyptien?’, in U. Luft (ed.). The Intellectual Her¬ 
itage of Egypt (Festschrift Kakosy; Studia Aegyptiaca, 14; Budapest: Innova Press, 
1992), p. 361. Khonsu ‘the one who makes plans’ plays a prominent role in the 
Bakhtan Stela, a Ptolemaic pseudoepigraphic text set in the reign of Ramesses II; 
see most recently S. Morschauser, ‘Using History: Reflections on the Bentresh 
Stela’, SAK 15 (1988), pp. 211-12 and M. Broze, La princesse de Bakhtan (Mono- 
graphies Reine Elisabeth, 6; Brussels: Fondation egyptologique Reine Elisabeth, 
1989). 
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have the tutelary deities of Hatti and Egypt decided to end the strife 
between the two nations, but this divine intervention is also strikingly 
ascribed to p3 ntr ‘the god’ as well. In this sense, one might say that the 
treaty was preordained to take place in the reign of the man who saw 
himself as destiny’s favorite. 

Pi-ntr ‘the God' in the treaty. Pj ntr ‘the God’, is a phrase frequently 
found in Wisdom Literature, 59 yet its presence is still unusual in the 
present context. In the treaty there are some similar uses of the definite 
article pj before the name of two specific gods: Pre and Pre-Horakhte. 
The plural form of the article, nj, appears before the word ntrw ‘gods’ 
to form the phrase nj ntrw ‘the gods’ in Lines 29 through 30, but in 
these instances ‘gods’ of a specific type are indicated. The intent of the 
expression pi ntr, then, is not to refer to a single ‘over-god’, but 
instead, to an indefinite deity, a ‘template god’, so to speak, especially 
when one considers that this treaty mentions many other gods—‘a 
thousand gods of the male and female gods from those of the land of 
Hatti, and a thousand of the male and female gods from those of the 
land of Egypt’ 60 —among the witnesses of the pact. The large number 
of deities cited, some of which belong to regions as far afield as 
Ninevah, demonstrates that the pact was supposed to be valid over a 
vast territory, some of whose chief gods were not included even among 
the numerous deities of Hatti and Egypt. 

As I mentioned above, in general the use of definite article pj before 
a god’s name is confined to a few deities. The practice may be an 
outgrowth of the use of the demonstrative adjective pn ‘this’ after the 
name of gods in the Coffin Texts. The widespread use of the definite 

59. For general discussions of the phrase ‘the god’ in Egyptian Wisdom 
Literature, see E. Hornung, Conceptions of God in Ancient Egypt: The One and the 
Many (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1982), pp. 49-60; W. Barta, ‘Der anonyme 
Gott der Lebenslehren’, ZAS 103 (1976), pp. 79-88; and the recent remarks of 
D. Lorton, ‘God; Transcendent, Dead, or Everything?’, GM 140 (1994), pp. 53-67. 
J.D. Schmidt, Ramesses II: A Chronological Structure for his Reign (The Johns 
Hopkins Near Eastern Studies; Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1973), 
p. 126 remarks on this passage that ‘Pj ntr has simply been translated “God”, as 
indicated by the form which appears in Coptic (‘pnoute’); this may be seen as a 
reference to “God” in general and not to any particular manifestation’. 

60. For a discussion of this passage, see S. Morschauser, ‘ “Crying to the 
Lebanon”: A Note on Wenamun 2, 13-14’, SAK 18 (1991), pp. 321-23. 
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article before nouns of any sort does not occur until the adoption of the 
spoken form of New Egyptian for official uses during the reign of 
Akhenaten. Even prior to that time the definite article was used as a 
component of a few divine names such as Tj-wrt ‘Tawaret’ and in one 
instance an otherwise unspecified Tj-ntrt ‘the Goddess’. 61 In the most 
famous inscriptions of Akhenaten’s reign—the Boundary Stelae and 
the Hymns to the Aten—the article appears before the god’s name: pj 
’Itn ‘the Aten’, a usage which seemingly emphasizes the uniqueness of 
the deity. After the Amama Period, the article is occasionally found 
during the remaining years of the Eighteenth Dynasty preceding Re, 
forming the expression ‘the Re’, perhaps in imitation of Akhenaten’s 
practice. During the Nineteenth Dynasty pi is fairly common before a 
limited number of divine names, especially Pre and Pre-Horakhte, 62 as 
in the present text. The practice was hardly confined to literary and reli¬ 
gious usages, however. During Ramesses’ Qadesh campaign, in fact, 
one of the divisions of the army bore the name of the god Pre. In these 
cases it seems doubtful that the presence of the article had any theo¬ 
logical import or that these spellings represented anything more than 
alternate writings of those divine names. Furthermore, there seems to 
be no consistency to the use of the article with divine names even 
within the text of the treaty, since the names Re and Pre-Horakhte also 
occur here without the article. 

The occasional earlier example of the use of the definite article 
before divine names should not obscure the fact that the practice had a 
major upsurge during the Ramesside period, approximately contempo¬ 
raneously with most of the evidence for ‘Personal Piety’. Outside of the 
corpus of ‘historical’ inscriptions of the reign of Ramesses II, the defi¬ 
nite article before gods’ names follows roughly the same pattern. In the 
literary tale, ‘The Contendings of Horns and Seth’, which dates to the 
middle to late part of the Twentieth Dynasty, the god Re appears in his 
form as Pre except ‘in fixed expressions of ancient origin’. 63 Besides 
Re, Re-Horakhte, and ‘the God’, the definite article is used with only 


61. O. Cairo 12202, recto, line 6; G. Posener, ‘La piete personnelle avant 
Page amamien’, RdE21 (1975), p. 201. 

62. Wb, II, pp. 401, 8 states that this usage is ‘seit Dyn. 18.’ 

63. A.H. Gardiner, The Library of A. Chester Beatty (London: Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1931), p. 13 n. 2. 
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three other deities to my knowledge: Tj-ntrt ‘the Goddess’, 64 Pj-Sd ‘the 
Rescuer’ 65 and Tj-wrt ‘Taweret’, lit. ‘the Great One’. 66 It may not be 
accidental that in the two latter cases the gods involved represent not 
one god, but a composite of several deities grouped under a single term. 
Ironically, the use of the definite article seems occasionally to have the 
effect of making the divine being in question more indefinite in nature. 

Nonetheless, the appearance in the present inscription of pj before 
the word ntr ‘God’ in the general sense is exceptional, reminding one 
of the manner in which Wisdom Literature employs ntr to refer not to a 
specific deity, but rather to mean ‘whatever god you intend’, that is, a 
‘template deity’. The Akkadian equivalent in the parallel versions of 
the treaty also seems to preserve some notion of singularity in the 
phraseology. This is striking because even in Wisdom Literature nor¬ 
mally no article before ntr appears until the Instruction of Amenemope, 
which possibly dates to the Nineteenth Dynasty. Occasionally, the 
expression pj ntr in the sense of ‘the relevant deity’ will occur in other 
contexts as well. For example, in a papyrus describing an oracular pro¬ 
cedure involving several statues in a number of local cults of Amun 
scattered about the west bank of Thebes, in each case the deity is either 
specified by name or called briefly pj ntr, ‘the God’. 67 

There are several examples of pj ntr ‘the God’ during the reign of 
Ramesses II in which the phrase is applied to a famous statue of him¬ 
self made during his lifetime. 68 The expression appears in a literary 
miscellany as part of the name of this statue at the Delta residence, 69 on 


64. Extremely rare: I know of only one instance of this deity, significantly, in 
a document of ‘Personal Piety’, see above, p. 266 n. 61 

65. H. Brunner, ‘Eine Dankstele an Upuaut’, MDAIK 16 (1958), pp. 13-19; 
idem, ‘Sched’, in LA, V (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1983), cols. 547-49. 

66. R. Gundlach, ‘Thoeris’, in LA. VI, cols. 494-97. 

67. P. BM 10335, vs. 17-20; A.W. Blackman, ‘Oracles in Ancient Egypt. I’, 
JEA 11 (1925), pp. 249-55; A.G. McDowell, Jurisdiction in the Workmen’s 
Community of Deir el-Medina (Egyptologische Uitgaven, 5; Leiden: Nederlands 
Instituut voor het Nabije Oosten, 1990), p. 133. 

68. H. Brunner, ‘Die Statue “Ramses-meri-Amun-der-Gott”’, MDAIK 37 
(1981), pp. 101-106, with PI. 15. 

69. P. Anastasi III 3,8-3,9; see Caminos, Late Egyptian Miscellanies, pp. 75 
and 82. The epithet is part of the name of a statue of Ramesses II. 
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scarabs, 70 in a royal stela, 71 all in connection with the same colossal 
statue which Ramesses used in connection with his self-deification. 72 
Here is particularly solid evidence, if any is needed, of Ramesses’ 
strong feeling that he had a special connection with the gods as their 
representative on earth. 

This is not to say that these expressions are entirely dependent on the 
presence of the definite article. Ntr without the definite article can also 
be used as an expression meaning ‘God’ in the general sense. In fact 
this usage occurs appears in §97 of the so-called ‘Literary Record’ or 
‘Poem’ of the Qadesh Inscriptions. In a remarkable passage which can 
certainly be included among the documents of ‘Personal Piety’, 
Ramesses II, surrounded and about to be crushed by the Hittites on the 
field of battle, pleads to Amun in the following manner: 73 ih hr ib.k nn 
n c jmw 'Imn hsyw hmw ntr ‘what are these Asiatics in your heart, 
Amun, who ought to be defeated and do not know god?’ Since this 
prayer of Ramesses was answered, most likely he afterwards felt 
himself to be divinely elected more than ever before. At first, Ramesses 

70. J. Yoyotte, ‘A propos des scarabees attribues a Ramses VIII’, Kemi 10 
(1949), p. 87 (20) and p. 88. 

71. A. Hamada, ‘A Stela from ManshTyet es-Sadr’, ASAE 38 (1938), pp. 219 
and 225; KjR/, II, p. 361, line 6. The stela, dated to Year 6, describes the making of 
a statue whose name is R c -ms-sw Mri-’Imn pj ntr ‘Ramesses-Meriamun-the-god’, 
discussed in the note following. 

72. In addition to the passage from P. Anastasi III discussed above, the statue 
is mentioned and illustrated on a number of the so-called Horbeit stelae. See 
Brunner, ‘Die Statue’, for a summation of the many references to this statue, which 
had a cult attached to it. It is also discussed by L. Habachi, Features of the Deifica¬ 
tion of Ramesses II (AD AIK, 5; Gliickstadt: J.J. Augustin, 1969), pp. 28, 29, 31, 32, 
40-41, 43, who also believed that the statue may have represented Ramesses as an 
independent deity. 

73. KRI , II, pp. 35, lines 11-16. S. Morschauser, ‘The Speeches of Ramesses 
II in the Literary Record of the Battle of Kadesh’. in H. Goedicke (ed.). Perspec¬ 
tives on the Battle of Kadesh (Baltimore: Talgo Books, 1985), pp. 146-47. In his 
commentary on these lines, Morschauser makes the point that the verb hm ‘to 
ignore, not know’ here is also used to mean ‘to not recognize’ in the diplomatic 
sense. For recent discussions of the long-recognized connection of this speech with 
‘Personal Piety’, in addition to Morschauser’s discussion (pp. 139-53), see also 
B. Ockinga, ‘On the Interpretation of the Kadesh Record’, CdE 62 (1987), pp. 38- 
41 and T. von der Way, Die Textiiberlieferung Ramses II. zur Qades-Schlacht: 
Analyse und Struktur (HAB, 22; Hildesheim: Gerstenberg, 1984), pp. 202-22. 
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seems once more to be making a distinction here between Amun and 
‘the God’, much in the same fashion that the treaty differentiated 
between ‘the God’ and Pre and Seth as the representative gods of Egypt 
and Hatti, but more likely the term in this instance is merely a synonym 
for Amun. Nonetheless, it is reminiscent of ‘the God’ mentioned in the 
treaty who has decided not to let strife arise again between the pro¬ 
tagonists of the great battle of Qadesh. 

c. Some Remarks on the Differences between the Treaty Versions 
Given the fact that, by any analysis, this document should be regarded 
as a parity> treaty, it is pointless either to look for a master version or to 
see one party of the treaty as dictating terms to the other. Occasional 
imbalances and asymmetries most likely arise out of the need to 
address the particular concerns of one party or the other. A parity treaty 
would reflect a situation in which both parties benefited more or less 
equally from the arrangement. 

There is yet another prominent feature of the treaty which has 
received little attention in scholarly literature despite its peculiarity. 
The treaty’s clause arrangement appears disorganized, yet this is indu¬ 
bitably an inscribed royal text, appearing in apparently identical ver¬ 
sions at two of Ramesses IPs most important temples. The word 
‘inscribed’ is worth emphasizing here, because it implies that the offi¬ 
cials and scribes who handled the presentation of the text had the text 
translated and carelessly written out in hieratic, then allowed the text to 
be executed twice over in a disorganized fashion, where it presumably 
would be visible at least to the literate elite. Since the translated text 
presumably derived from a silver tablet, it would also be hard to believe 
that the Egyptian text represents anything less than the final version of 
the treaty. Spalinger’s explanation of the disorganization of the Egyp¬ 
tian text arising from a misunderstanding of the organization of the 
tablet is plausible, except that the description of the Hittite royal seals 
indicates quite clearly that the translators knew the difference between 
the verso and the recto. The Akkadian versions found at Boghazkoy, to 
the contrary, have a much better organization and may represent three 
copies of a next-to-last version of the document. In evaluating the 
Egyptian version, therefore, one should not hastily discount the possi¬ 
bility that the ‘out-of-place’ clauses actually represent later codicils to 
the original. 
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3. The Akkadian Language Version 
Baruch A. Levine 

Certain religious and legal aspects of the Akkadian language version of 
the treaty of the twenty-first year of Pharaoh Ramesses II, enacted with 
Hattusili III, king of Hatti, will command our attention here. As noted 
in the introduction, numerous scholars, Egyptologists and Hittitologists, 
Semitists and Assyriologists, and historians of Near Eastern antiquity 
have made it possible to interpret the Ramesses-HattuSili treaty with 
deeper insight. There can be no doubt, however, that it is Elmar Edel 
who has contributed most to a proper understanding of the Akkadian 
language version, and what is more, to an appreciation of what the 
entire Egyptian-Hittite treaty process meant historically. Over decades 
of persistent investigation, Edel has presented valuable editions of the 
extensive Ramesside correspondence. These individual studies have 
now been assembled in two volumes entitled Die agyptisch-hethitische 
Korrespondenz , with transcriptions and translations, philological com¬ 
mentary and comprehensive analysis. 74 Characteristically, Edel has 
elicited maximum yield from often fragmentary texts, and has applied 
his linguistic command of Egyptian, Hittite, and Akkadian to synthesiz¬ 
ing the multi-cultural evidence. His chronological reconstruction allows 
for a comprehensive overview of the material. In effect, Elmar Edel has 
brought to life one of the most exciting chapters in the history of inter¬ 
national diplomacy, placing the Egyptian-Hittite treaty in perspective. 
We are also in the debt of Ernst Weidner for his collection entitled 
Politische Dokumente aus Kleinasien, 15 which, in addition to including 
an edition of the extant Akkadian version of the treaty, provides a docu¬ 
mentary context for its analysis and interpretation. 

We also have Elmar Edel’s new translations of both the Egyptian and 


74. E. Edel, Die agyptisch-hethitische Korrespondenz aus Boghazkoi in baby- 
lonischer und hethitischer Sprache. I. Umschriften und Ubersetzungen. II. Kom- 
mentar (Abhandlungen der Rheinsch-Westfalischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
77; 2 vols.; Opladen: Westdeutscher Verlag, 1994), henceforth cited as Edel, 
AHKB. 

75. E.F. Weidner, Politische Dokumente aus Kleinasien. Die Staatsvertrage 
in akkadischer Sprache aus dem Archiv von Boghazkoi (Boghazkoi-Studien, 8; 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1923). 
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Akkadian language versions of the treaty itself; 76 but, as of this writing, 
we lack his announced editions of them. In text-critical terms, the 
Akkadian language version of which we speak is actually a recon¬ 
struction, based on several tablets. The most recent edition is that of 
Veysel Donbaz, 77 published without translation, and based on a re¬ 
examination of tablets stored in both Berlin and Istanbul. Donbaz has 
provided a workable Akkadian text, and his edition will be followed 
here as a rule. Donbaz presents a transliteration of what he classifies as 
parallel versions A and B, followed by parallel versions C and D, in an 
interlinear format. Notwithstanding the lacunae , this arrangement 
allows us to realize a more nearly complete text of the treaty. As a 
matter of fact, the sections of the treaty to be cited below come from 
version A, with input from version B. 78 The translations are the respon¬ 
sibility of the author; in large part, they are informed by Edel’s trans¬ 
lation of the treaty, with added enlightenment from a recent study by 
Anson F. Rainey and Zipporah Cochavi-Rainey 79 dealing with the com¬ 
parative grammar and diction of the Egyptian and Akkadian versions. 

It is important to project how the extant texts came into being so as to 
understand how the concepts underlying their provisions are expressed 
in both languages. The transmission process may have been more com¬ 
plex than we imagined. According to Edel, the original executions of 
the treaty were composed in ‘the Babylonian language 7 , the lingua 
franca of the period, and written in cuneiform script on the two silver 
tablets mentioned in the sources. These originals are both lost to us, 
though we have an idea how they were produced initially. The Egyp¬ 
tian version relates how a treaty, inscribed on a silver tablet, was 

76. E. Edel, ‘Der agyptisch-hethitische Friedensvertrag zwischen Ramses II. 
und Hattusili III.’, in Texte aus der Umwelt des Alten Testaments I, 2. Rechts- und 
Wirtschaftsurkunden. Historisch-chronologische Texte (Giitersloh: Gerd Mohn, 
1983), pp. 135-53. 

77. V. Donbaz, ‘Some Observations on the Treaty Documents of Qadesh’, 
1SMITT 43 (1993), pp. 27-39. 

78. Donbaz, ‘Observations’, p. 29, identifies the sources. The consecutive ver¬ 
sions A and C are identified as Bo. 10403 [KBo I, 7) + Bo.6549 + 6674 (KUB 111, 
121). Now see examples of DINGIR.LUM ‘tutelary Deity’ in both Hittite and 
Akkadian treaties in Beckman, Hittite Diplomatic Texts, Index, p. 198, s.v. ‘Tute¬ 
lary deity’, and following entries. 

79. Rainey and Cochavi-Rainey, ‘Comparative Grammatical Notes’, pp. 796- 
823. 
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delivered by an envoy of the Hittite king to Egypt. The Egyptian ver¬ 
sion continues with the following caption: 80 

Copy (mitt) of the silver tablet which the great chief of Hatti, Hattusili, 
the tnr, the son of Mursili caused to be brought to the Palace ‘life, 
health, and prosperity’, by the hand of his envoy. 

The term ‘copy’ here refers to a version in another language. Thus, it 
is Edel’s view that the extant Egyptian version represents an authentic, 
hieroglyphic rendition of the original Akkadian text sent by Hattusili III 
to Egypt on the silver tablet. It is inscribed on a stela in the temple of 
Kamak, and on another stela in the Ramesseum. 

The dispatch of a silver tablet from Hatti to Egypt was undoubtedly 
the first step, the beginning of the exchange between the two rulers. 
Edel concludes this from a letter sent by Ramesses to Hattusili. (A 
section of it will be cited below, for another purpose.) In this letter, 
Ramesses quotes Hattusili as saying: 81 

I had a silver tablet made for my brother (= Ramesses), and I have had it 
delivered to my brother. You, too, have a silver tablet made, and have it 
delivered to me (= HattuSili). 

Further on in the letter (lines 10-11), Ramesses goes on to say that he 
will comply by sending a silver tablet to Hattusili. 

The status of the Akkadian language version, reconstructed as it is, is 
less clear than that of the Egyptian language version, although that 
version also raises questions. In lines 13-15, reproduced below in the 
citations from the Akkadian version of the treaty, Ramesses states that 
he enacted a treaty ( rikiltu ) on a silver tablet which he sent to the Hittite 
king. This means that the present text is a copy of the Akkadian treaty 
inscribed on the silver tablet sent by Ramesses to Hattusili, and it 
appears that there were several such copies at Boghazkoy, exhibiting 
minor differences. The existence of more than one copy might indicate 
an ongoing correspondence between the two countries, involving 
progressive modifications of the text, or, as Donbaz speculates, this fact 
may suggest that more than one copy was made at Boghazkoy. 82 

80. KRI, II, p. 226,11. 9-10. 

81. Edel, AHKB, I, no.4 (KBo XXVIII, 1), lines 0-2, on pp. 22-23, and com¬ 
mentary in II, pp. 39-40. 

82. See Donbaz, ‘Observations’, pp. 36-37, with n. 13 for a discussion of the 
routes of transmission of the treaty. 
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The Akkadian of the treaty in its extant copies, or recensions, reflects 
both semantic and syntactic characteristics representative of the dialect 
of the Egyptian scribes of the fourteenth-thirteenth centuries. This sub¬ 
ject has been recently studied with depth and scope by Z. Cochavi- 
Rainey. 83 It is entirely possible that the Egyptian version was composed 
very soon after receipt of the Akkadian treaty sent from Boghazkoy, 
and used as the model for the Akkadian response, the treaty sent by 
Ramesses on a silver tablet to Hattusili. And yet, as noted by Edel, the 
treaty in substance and composition resembles the political documents 
of the Hittite empire, such as those collected by Weidner. 84 This should 
not surprise us, since the extensive Ramesside correspondence leaves 
little doubt that Egyptian scribes had mastered the political idiom and 
vocabulary of the Hittite capital very well. 

Pursuant to the discussion by Ogden Goelet, I shall focus on two key 
terms of reference in the Akkadian version which, like their counter¬ 
parts in Egyptian, define to a considerable extent the underlying reli¬ 
gious and legal concepts of the treaty: (1) the anonymous designation 
D/NGIR-li ‘the god’, equivalent to Egyptian pj ntr, and (2) the term 
temu ‘accord’, equivalent to Egyptian shr. To facilitate the discussion 
of these two terms, I shall cite in transcription sections from the treaty 
in which they occur. 

a. The Documentary Context 

Statements from the text of the treaty. The first part of the Akkadian 
version begins by registering the two principals, the signatories to the 
treaty, Ramesses II and Hattusili III, and states the treaty’s purpose: ‘to 
establish worthy peace and worthy brotherhood’ between the two 
valiant, royal ‘brothers’ forever. The Egyptian Pharaoh, identified by 
his country and by the names of his father and grandfather, then 
addresses his Hittite counterpart, similarly identified. He restates the 
objective of establishing permanent and worthy peace and brotherhood 


83. See Z. Cochavi-Rainey, The Akkadian Dialect of the Egyptian Scribes in 
the Fourteenth-Thirteenth Centuries BCE: Linguistic Analysis’ (PhD dissertation, 
Tel-Aviv University, 1988) (in Hebrew), 

84. E.F. Weidner, Politische Dokumente aus Kleinasien. Die Staatsvertrdge 
in akkadischer Sprache aus dem Archiv von Boghazkoi (Boghazkoi-Studien, 8; 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1923). 
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(lines l-9a), and then continues as follows: 85 

a-mur te 4 -ma Sa LUGAL GAL LUGAL KUR Mi-is-ri-i (10) [ qa-du 
LUGAL GAL] LUGAL KUR Ha-at-ti ul-tu da-ri-ti DINGER-U u-ul i-na- 
an-din a-na e-pe-Si LU.KUR i-na be-ri-Su-nu (11) [i-na ri-ki-il-ti a-d ] i 
da-ri-ti 

a-mur lRe-a-ma-Se-Sa ma-a-i dA-ma-na LUGAL GAL LUGAL KUR 
Mi-is-ri-i a-na e-pe-Si te 4 -ma (12) S[a d UTU i-pu-Su u] Sa d I$KUR i-pu- 
Su a-na KUR Mi-i[s-ri-]i qa-du KUR Ha-at-ti i-na te 4 -mi-Su Sa ul-tu da- 
ri-ti (13) lim-ni[S a-na la-a na-da-]ni a-na e-pe-Si LU.KUR i-na be-r[i- 
Su-nu a-n]a sa-a-ti 4 

it a-du-ku-ul (14) l Re[-a-ma-Se-Sa] ma-a-i d A-ma-na LUGAL GAL 
LUGAL KU[R Mi-is-r-i-i] i-te-pu-uS i-na ri-ki-il-ti UGU-hi tup-pi Sa 
KU.BABBAR (15) qa-du [>Ha-at-tu-Si-l]i LUGAL GAL LUGAL KUR Ha- 
at-ti-SES-S[u a-di U 4 -]mi an-ni a-na na-da-ni su-lum-ma-a SIG 5 SES-hu- 
ta SIG 5 (16) i-na b[e-ri-in-ni a-di d]a-ri-ti it $E$-hu-u i[t-ti-ia...u] SES- 
a-ku it-ti-Su it Sal-ma-a-ku it-ti-Su (17) a-di d[a-ri-ti it ni-]i-nu ni-ip-pu- 
uS SES-ut-[a]-ni it [Sal-a]m-a-ni it SIG 5 UGU SES-ti u sa-la-mi Sa pa- 
na-nu (19) Sa KUR M[i-is-ri-i qa-du Sa K]UR Ha-at-ti 

a-mur ! Re-\a-\ma-Se-Sa LUGAL GAL LUGAL KUR Mi-is-ri-i i-na sa- 
la-mi SIG 5 i-na SES-ti SIG 5 (19) it-ti-[Su <l> Ha-at-tu-Si-li L]UGAL 
GAL LUGAL [KUR Ha-at-ti] 

a-mur DUMU.MES l Ri-a -ma-Se-Sa ma-a-i d A-ma-na LUGAL KUR 
Mi-is-ri-i (20) Sal-mu SE[S-hu-ii it-ti-DUMU .]MES Sa s Ha-a\t-tu-Si-l]i 
LUGAL GAL LUGAL KUR [HA]-at-ti a-di da-ri-ti u Su-nu a-ki te 4 -mi-ni 
(21) Sa SES-[ut-ni u Sa Sa-]la-am-ni it KUR M[i-is-ri-i] qa-du KUR Ha- 
at-ti it sa-al mu SES.MES ki-i ni-i-nu a-di da-ri-ti 

Translation: 

Behold, (as for) the accord of the Great King, King of the Land of 
Egypt, with the great King, King of the Land of Hatti, since timeless 
antiquity, the god has disallowed the commission of hostility between 
them through an everlasting treaty. 


85. See Rainey and Cochavi-Rainey, ‘Comparative Grammatical Notes’, 
which focuses on several usages of importance for the present study. These include 
the extraposition particle amur ‘Behold, (as for)’, and the anomalous adverb aduku 
(1) ‘verily’. Also see on the latter Edel, Agyptische Arzte, pp. 129-33. The Raineys 
also discuss usage of the Akkadian present-future as a negative aorist, with tense 
indicator, to express continued or repeated action in the past. It is on this basis that 
ul-tit da-ri-ti DINGIR-li u-ul i-na-an-din is translated: ‘Since timeless antiquity, the 
god has disallowed’, in line 10 of the treaty. Further, it is explained that sa X. ipusu 
‘which X. established’, in line 12 of the Treaty, represents the preterite, subjunctive 
form, and it is so translated. 
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Behold, (as for) Ramesses, the Great King, King of the Land of 
Egypt, he seeks to put into effect the accord which UTU established and 
which iSKUR established for the Land of Egypt with the Land of Hatti 
from the beginning of time, disallowing the malevolent commission of 
hostility between them in the future. 

Verily, Ramesses, the Great King, King of the Land of Egypt, has 
[accordingly] put [this] into effect by means of a treaty, upon a tablet of 
silver, with HattuSili, the Great King, King of the Land of Hatti, his 
brother, from this day forward so as to establish worthy peace and 
worthy brotherhood between us forever. He is a brother to me and I am a 
brother to him, and I am at peace with him forever. 

And as for us, our brotherhood and our peace is [now] being put into 
effect, and it is better than the brotherhood and peace that existed for¬ 
merly between the land of Egypt and the Land of Hatti. Behold, (as for) 
Ramesses, the Great King, King of the Land of Egypt, he is in [a state 
of] worthy peace and in [a state of] worthy brotherhood with Hattusili, 
the great King, King of the Land of Hatti. 

Behold, (as for) the descendants of Ramesses, King of the Land of 
Egypt, they are to be at peace with and brothers of the descendants of 
Hattusili, the Great King, King of the Land of Hatti forever, and they 
[are to abide] by the terms of our accord, of our brotherhood and our 
peace. The land of Egypt with the Land of Hatti are to be allies and 
brothers, just as we are, forever (lines 9b-21). 

The actual provisions of the treaty begin in line 22, with the mutual 
outlawing of invasive aggression (lines 22-24a). Thereupon, the text 
continues with a restatement of the treaty’s sanction and purpose in an 
alternative formulation: 

a-mur par-su $a da-a-ri-ti Sa d UTU u d iSKUR i-pu-$u (25) a-na KUR 
Mi-i[s-ri-i q]a-du KUR Ha-at-[ti sa-la-m]a u $E§-ut-ta a-na la-a na-da- 
a-ni LU.KUR i-na be-ri-Su-nu (26) u a-mur m Ri\a-ma-ie-S\a ma-a-i d A- 
[ma-na LUGAL GAL LUG]AL KUR Mi-is-ri-i is-sa-bat-Su a-na e-pe-Si 
Su-ul-mi a-di u 4 -mi an-ni-i 

Behold, (as for) the eternal rule which UTU and I§KUR established 
for the Land of Egypt with the Land of Hatti, one of alliance and 
brotherhood, for preventing hostility between them: Behold, (as for) 
Ramesses, the Great King, King of the Land of Egypt, he has taken hold 
of it, in order to maintain peace from this day forward (lines 25-26). 

The text goes on to stipulate the terms of the treaty. In effect, Egypt and 
Hatti have entered into a mutual defense alliance, to be binding on the 
heir to the Hittite throne. These provisions are followed by a fairly cus¬ 
tomary series of treaty agreements. 
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b. Key Terms of Reference in the Treaty: Underlying Religious and 
Legal Concepts 

The anonymous designation DINGIR-li, and related forms. We begin 
with a discussion of the anonymous designation DINGIR-li, which, in a 
sole instance within the treaty, translates Egyptian pj ntr 'the god’. We 
have seen that Egyptian p 3 ntr is at home in the Egyptian language and 
in Egyptian literature of various genres, deriving from different periods. 
The same can be said of DINGIR-li, although it is more difficult to cull 
the evidence, coming as it does from several different languages, and 
from different lands. I shall be content to discuss fairly contemporary 
usage in several cultures, acknowledging at the same time that such 
usage is more enduring. 

The nominative form with phonetic complement is DINGIR-lum, and 
the oblique form with phonetic complement is DINGIR-li, the form that 
occurs in the treaty. Both forms are attested in contemporary Akkadian 
and Hittite sources. It should be emphasized that these forms merely 
reflect those phases of cuneiform writing wherein phonetic comple¬ 
ments are affixed to ideograms. Essentially, the same meaning is ex¬ 
pressed by the ideogram DINGIR, without phonetic complement, whose 
usage as an anonymous designation is widespread. 

The sense of DINGIR-lum/li, like DINGIR without phonetic comple¬ 
ment, is ‘the god’, which we are normally to understand as ‘referring to 
a specific but not named deity’. 86 In many of the instances cited in the 
Assyrian Dictionary, the god of reference designated by DINGIR is 
actually named in preceding statements, much like an antecedent, so 
that the reader would know which god, or heavenly body, as the case 
may be, is intended. It is also noteworthy that DINGIR may be used in 
contrast to humankind ( amelutu ), with reference to the divine realm, the 
population of gods and goddesses. It may also have an adjectival sense, 
bearing the sense of ‘godly, divine’, as would be said of a temple, or of 
ceremonial objects, or deified persons. Usages of this sort are also 
widespread. 

In the treaty, one would expect the nominative to be realized in the 
phonetic complement, producing DINGIR-lum instead of the ostensibly 
oblique form, DINGIR-li, since this designation is the subject of the 
clause. It seems that as a rule, the phonetic complement reflects the 


86. See CAD, VI, p. 99, s.v. ilu, meaning 2,d. 
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actual syntactic position of the ideogram. There is, however, additional, 
contemporary evidence for use of the oblique form in the nominative 
syntactic position. It comes from the latter part of the reign of 
Ramesses II, and is, therefore, helpful in explaining the form that 
appears in the treaty of year 21 of his reign. 

Edel has discussed the Egyptian titularies of Ramesses II, inscribed 
on scarabs, and their corresponding Akkadian formulations, appearing 
in a number of Ramesside letters. Thus, a letter from Ramesses II to 
Puduhepa, Queen of Hatti, begins as follows: 87 

(1) um-ma in-si-ib-bia ni-ib ta-a-ua 1 Ua-aS-mu-a-ri-a (2) Sa-te-ep-na- 
ri-a (2b) DUMU d UTU ^i-a-ma-Se-Sa ma-a-i d a-ma-na (3) DINGIR-li 
LUGAL URU.KI A-na, SeS sa <d> An-ha-a-ra Sa d I§KUR i-ra-am[Su] 

Thus (spoke) insibja nib-tawa Wasmuaria satepnaria, the son of the 
sun god, Ramesses, the god, the king of the city of Heliopolis, the 
brother of Onuris, whom iSKUR loves. 

This titulary, or parts of it, can be reliably restored in several other 
Ramesside letters. Correlating this formulation with the Egyptian 
titularies inscribed on scarabs, Edel was able to establish the following 
Egyptian-cuneiform correspondences: 88 

(a) nj-swt-bjt nb tjwj Wsr-m/t-r‘ stp-n-f 

(a') in-si-ib-ia ne-eb ta-a-ua l Ua-a$-mu-a-i Sa-te-ep-na-re-a 

(b) sj P R‘-msj-sw mrjj Jmn 

(b') DUMU. d UTU 1 Re-a-ma-Se-Sa ma-a-i d a-ma-na 

(c) ntr hkj Jwnw 

(c') DINGIR-li LUGAL (Sa) *URU a-na 

(d) sn Jnj-hrt mrjj Sth 

(d') §E§ Sa an-ha-a-ra Sa d I§KUR i -ra-am-Su 

The last part of the titulary is particularly instructive. We have the 
precise equivalence of ntr and DINGIR-li, just as is realized by com¬ 
paring the two versions of the treaty, the Egyptian and the Akkadian. 
This demonstrates that the single occurrence of DINGIR-li in the treaty 
is not an ad hoc, or chance translation of Egyptian pj ntr. At the very 

87. See Edel, AHKB, I, pp. 171-73, no.72 (KUB, III, 66+W.24), lines 1-3. 

88. See Edel, AHKB , II, pp. 260-61, and the discussion in Edel, Agyptische 
Arzte, pp. 15-20. 
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least we can say that it was used by scribes of the period to translate pj 
ntr. It may also be significant that the Akkadian version of the titulary, 
as it appears in the Ramesside letters, attests the oblique form in the 
nominative (appositive) syntactic position, much in the same way the 
treaty does. Perhaps this inflection was likewise characteristic of the 
period. 

As has been observed, we would expect usage of the ideogram 
DINGIR with phonetic complement to exhibit a precise case ending. 
Thus, the form DINGIR-LUM appears as an Akkadogram in a Hittite 
letter from Boghazkoy, in the nominative position. It bears the sense of 
a personal god, or divinity who acts on behalf of the Queen. Edel trans¬ 
lates it Schutzgottheit ‘the protective, tutelary deity’. 89 

As an Akkadogram in Hittite, the oblique form DINGIR-li occurs 
frequently in the genitive syntactic position, and with an adjectival 
connotation. Ready examples are provided in the Ritual of Tunnawi. 
There we read, for instance, that the purpose of a certain purification 
rite was to remove all types of evil from the afflicted, and these afflic¬ 
tions are listed in a fixed sequence. They include $A DINGIR-li kar-pi- 
in ‘the god’s anger’. 90 In variants we find the plural: DINGIR.ME§-aS 
kar-pi-in ‘the gods’ anger’, with the Hittite genitive plural suffix. 91 This 
evidence leads to an important observation: In adjectival, or qualitative 
usage, there is little difference between the singular DINGIR-li and the 
plural DINGIR.MES. Both connote ‘divine’ qualities. Not so, however, 
with respect to anonymous references to a specific deity, or deities, 
where this function can be established. In such cases the plural 
DINGIR.ME§, and related forms, usually refer to the relevant pantheon, 
or pantheons, whereas it is less clear to whom (or what) the singular 
DINGIR-li refers. 

The ritual texts from Emar published by D. Amaud, 92 some of the 


89. See Edel, AHKB, I, pp. 220-21, no. 105 (KUB, XXI, 38, line 57). 

90. See A. Goetze, Hittite Ritual of Tunnawi (AOS, 14; New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1938), pp. 14-15, II, line 37. 

91. Goetze, Ritual of Tunnawi, pp. 18-19, III, line 41, further on. III, lines 51- 
52, on pp. 20-21. This entry is followed in the conventional list by NI.IS 
DINGIR.LIM ‘divine oaths’, literally, what is sworn by ‘the life of the god’. Also 
see E.H. Sturtevant, A Hittite Glossary (Philadelphia, 2nd edn, 1936), pp. 159-60 
for related forms in Hittite. 

92. D. Amaud, Recherches au pays d'Astata. Textes Summeriens et Accadiens 
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largest of which come from the so-called ‘Diviner’s Temple’, have been 
studied by D.E. Fleming. 93 These attest the singular form DINGIR-li 
occasionally, and the corresponding plural forms in abundance, and, as 
could be expected, leave us to deal with the ambiguities attendant upon 
the singular form, in particular. 

In the enthronement ritual of the cnfn-priestess ( Ni'N.DINGIR) of 
ISKUR, the storm god, most likely identified as Baal at Emar, the form 
DINGIR-li occurs only once, exhibiting the phonetic complement in the 
oblique (dative) case, and occupying the dative syntactic position. Thus 
we read: 94 

And when they had completed the major kubadu ceremony, 1 head of 
large cattle, 6 heads of small cattle before iSKUR ( a-na pa-ni d I$KUR) 
they sacrificed; the meat of 1 head of large cattle, and the meat of 1 head 
of small cattle before the god ( a-na pa-ni DINGIR-li ) they placed; 7 
loaves of bread for the naptanu-feast, 1 biscuits, 2 biscuits with fruit 
before the gods ( a-na IGI DINGIR.MES) they placed. 

How are we to understand the unique occurrence of the form 
DINGIR-li in this ritual context? Does it refer to a specific, afore¬ 
mentioned deity? Does it refer to some other divine being? Is it to be 
taken in the plural sense? That may be how Arnaud understood a-na 
pa-ni DINGIR-li, since he rendered it 'devant les dieux’. 95 

A survey of all occurrences of the form DINGIR-li in the Arnaud col¬ 
lection indicates that it often refers qualitatively to something ‘divine’, 
such as a temple (literally: ‘the house of the god = £ DINGIR-li) or a 
ceremonial weapon (literally: ‘the weapon of the god’ = GlS.TUKUL Sa 
DINGIR-li), in which case the difference between singular and plural 
forms is not of great significance. 96 But, if and when DINGIR-li refers 

(EMAR, 6, 3; Paris: Editions recherches sur les civilisations, 1986). 

93. D.E. Fleming, The Installation of Baal’s High Priestess at Emar (Harvard 
Semitic Series, 42; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1992) and idem. Time at Emar: The 
Ritual Year in a Syrian Diviner's Archive (Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 1996). 

94. See Arnaud, Astata, p. 326, no. 369, lines 10-11; translation on p. 330. 

95. Arnaud, Astata, p. 330, in the French translation. 

96. For GIS.TUKUL sa DINGIR-li ‘divine weapon’ see Arnaud, Astata, 
p. 408, no. 420, line 1; p. 409, no. 422, line 11. For E DINGIR-li ‘temple, house of 
the god’, see Arnaud, Astata , p. 348, no. 372, line 12. This construction occurs fre¬ 
quently in the zukru festival. See Arnaud, Astata , pp. 350-52, no. 373, lines 21, 49, 
51; and pp. 430-32, no. 452, lines 3, 31, 47. See the discussion by Fleming, Time at 
Emar, pp. 21-26, and nn. 34-35. 
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anonymously to an aforementioned deity, this difference becomes 
highly significant. 

Now, it is reasonable to conclude that ISKUR, the storm god, is the 
immediate referent of the unnamed DINGIR-li in the opening sections 
of the enthronement ritual, a passage from which was cited above. This 
god is named in the preceding statement, and, after all, the entu- 
priestess was consecrated to him. In fact, no other divine name has 
appeared in the ritual text up to this point, though there were references 
to the temples of Ninkur and Ninurta, and offerings to ‘the gods’ 
(. DINGIR.MES ). So, in earlier listings of the offerings, the god iSKUR 
is named, and his name serves as a virtual antecedent. When, immedi¬ 
ately following, he is referred to anonymously, the reader is expected to 
be able to identify him. 

The same situation is evident in Aranud, no. 463, entitled "Ordo 
recapitulatif (pp. 447-49). The description begins by recording the 
gifts of the king to the god KUR (= Dagan) on the day of ‘the opening 
of the gates’. On the second day, as part of the great kuhadu, there are 
further offerings to KUR, continuing into the night. Then we read of 
more offerings presented the following day: 

i-na U 4 -mi Sa-M-ma iS-tu d UTU i-na-pi-ih. .(a list of varied 
offerings) Sa a-na DINGIR-li [broken] 

The same day, after the sun shines, ( a list of varied offerings) which 
to ‘the god’ [they present?] 

It is reasonable to identify ‘the god’ referred to here anonymously as 
KUR/Dagm, the only deity named in the ritual text up to this point. 
Subsequently, when the preserved text resumes, we read of Halma. 97 

The ritual texts from Emar thus present diverse usages of the 
designation DINGIR-li, not all of them entirely clear. It would seem, 
however, that when DINGIR-li refers to the recipient of sacrificial 
offerings, we are to search for a named antecedent. 

At this point it is relevant to introduce evidence from Ugaritic rituals, 
where we also encounter unnamed deities listed both in the singular, ilh 
‘the god’, and in the plural, ilhm ‘the gods’. In an elaborate ritual, KTU 
1.41/1.87, recently edited with commentary by B.A. Levine and J-M. 
de Tarragon, the sequence resembles that found in the Emar ritual, 


97. See Amaud, Astata, p. 447, no. 463, line 14. 
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wherein a specific deity is named, and then referred to anonymously. 98 
Following is a section of the ritual, ordained for the autumnal vintage 
festival at Ugarit: 

mlk (7) yth brr wmh [ydh] wqra (8) ym 
c lm Yrb [mlk (9) hb[t tgml |£].v w[sp]l 
dqtm (10) wynt qrt y c db l c nt 
(11) walp wi HI 
wburbt (12) [mtk] ytk 
gdlt ilhm 

TKMN WSNM (13) dqt 
rip dqt - Srp. 
wilmm: 
dqtm (14) ilh 
alp wi ilhm 
gdlt ilhm 
(15) b c l $ (etc.) 

Translation: 

The king, the pure one, is seated, and he claps his hands, and proclaims 
the day. 

Then, the king enters inside the temple [with] an entrance-gift of a cup 
and a chalice. 

Two small females and a domestic pigeon he prepares for Anat, 

And one small male for II. 

And at the aperture, [a libation] he pours. 

1 large female the gods 

TKMN WSNM 1 small female 

Rashap 1 small female—the burnt 

offering. 

And as the sacred gifts of greeting: 

2 small females the god 

1 large male and 1 small male the gods 


98. The relevance of the Ugaritic ritual for an understanding of the ritual from 
Emar, and for the interpretation of the Ramesses-Hattusili treaty, has been noted in 
B.A. Levine and J.-M. de Tarragon, ‘The King Proclaims the Day: Ugaritic Rituals 
for the Vintage (KTU 1.41/1.87)’, RB 100 (1993), pp. 102-106. where the signifi¬ 
cance of the kubadu ceremony is also discussed. See also M. Dietrich, O. Loretz, 
and J. Sanmartin, The Cuneiform Alphabetic Texts from Ugarit, Ras Ibn Hani, and 
Other Places (KTU, ALASP, 8; Munster: Ugarit Verlag, 2nd edn, 1995), pp. 77-79; 
106-108. 
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1 large male the gods 
Baal 1 small male (etc.) 

It should be explained that Ugaritic descriptive rituals are usually 
composed in two modes: narrative descriptions alternate with listings of 
rather fixed series of sacrifices. In the above section, we first read that 
the king, who presided over the celebration, made presentations to Anat 
and II. The text of the ritual had earlier on presented II as the presiding 
deity. Therefore, when we now read in the listing of sacrifices immedi¬ 
ately following that two small females were sacrificed to ilh ‘the god’, 
it is logical to conclude that the god of reference is, indeed, II. This 
conclusion is further recommended by the fact that the name of II is 
missing from the list of divine recipients of sacrifices in which ilh 
appears. Most likely, the anonymous reference replaced the name of 
II, the presiding deity. The same situation is reflected in KTU 1.39, 
another Ugaritic ritual of the same type." 

In short, distinctive usage of the designation ilh ‘the god’ in Ugaritic 
rituals resembles usage of DINGIR.li in the Emar rituals. In a related 
way, Ugaritic ilhm ‘the gods’, like ntrw in Egyptian, and DINGIR.MES 
in the Akkadian and Hittite texts, refers to the relevant pantheon, as a 
whole. 

Nothing in the sources surveyed up to this point fully prepares us, 
however, for usage of DINGIR-li in the Ramesses-HattuSili treaty. Not 
only is the sequence of divine nomenclature reversed in the treaty, with 
the anonymous deity being mentioned first, thus making it more dif¬ 
ficult to ascertain the putative referent of DINGIR-li, but the referential 
context has been greatly extended as well. Instead of one pantheon, we 
find ourselves relating to an international setting, where the respective 
pantheons of two major powers are being engaged jointly. 

First, we read that DINGIR. li forbade hostility between Egypt and 
Hatti from the beginning of time by means of a treaty. Secondly, we 
read that the chief god of Egypt and his counterpart, the chief god of 
Hatti, enacted an accord to this effect. Thirdly, we read that the two 
current rulers are implementing that divine accord. Throughout the 
treaty, it is the two chief deities who are listed as the divine sponsors of 
the accord. UTU , the sun god, represents Egypt, and in the Egyptian 


99. See Dietrich, Loretz and Sanmartin, Cuneiform Alphabetic Texts , pp. 74- 
75, for KTU 1.39. 
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version is listed as R c , and iSKUR, the weather god, represents Hatti, 
and in the Egyptian version is listed as Sth. Bearing his particular char¬ 
acter, the chief god of each of the two countries enacts the accord with 
his counterpart. 100 In other formulations, these chief gods are joined by 
the respective pantheons of the two countries, designated D1NG1RMES 
‘the gods’, or DINGIR.ME§ GALME& ‘the great gods’. 

Note that in the Akkadian version, the chief Egyptian god is identi¬ 
fied by the name that Hittites used for their own sun god, and in the 
Egyptian version, the chief Hittite god is identified by the name that 
Egyptians used for their own weather god. Rendering the names of 
foreign deities by their counterparts in the home culture also occurred 
in the titulary of Ramesses II, examined earlier. This method of regis¬ 
tering divine names helped to achieve cross-cultural communication by 
identifying divine powers in terms that members of the other culture 
could relate to. 

The juxtaposition of deities indicates parallelism, even interchange- 
ability. Both Egyptians and Hittites realized that they were matching up 
their respective, major deities by role and function. Although the two 
gods, R c and iSKUR, differed somewhat in their normal functions, as 
far as the treaty is concerned, they had the same status. They enjoyed 
parity just as did their earthly counterparts, the kings of Egypt and 
Hatti. In fact, there is no clearer demonstration that this is a parity 
treaty than the symmetry of the chief gods who represented the two 
lands as its co-sponsors. Their parity paralleled the ‘brotherhood’ of the 
two earthly kings. 

What, then, did it mean to say, prior to mentioning the chief gods of 
each land, that ‘the god’, singular and unnamed, had originally forbid¬ 
den hostility between Egypt and Hatti by a treaty? Since this statement 
is never repeated, does it merely anticipate what is to follow in the text 
of the treaty; is it merely another way of saying that the chief gods of 
both lands had enacted the treaty? Is it that when the scribes of 
Ramesses II wrote pj ntr they meant R e , and when Hittite scribes wrote 
DINGIR-li they meant iSKUR ? All of the evidence surveyed up to now 
points in this direction. 

If, however, usage of pj ntr/DINGIR-li in the treaty statement is 
innovative, perhaps it means something else. It might mean that the two 

100. See Edel, Agyptische Ante, pp. 135-36 for a correlated list of Egyptian 
and Akkadian divine names. 
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chief gods had acted initially in response to a command, or to a prior 
action by a divine being, or to a power distinct from them, to whom, or 
to which they were subordinate. This issue has long been debated by 
Egyptologists and students of religion with reference to the designa¬ 
tions ntr, and pj ntr. 101 In certain of its manifestations, Egyptian reli¬ 
gion gives evidence of a belief in a sole, international god, Aton. 

It can be said, however, that there is nothing in the present treaty, or 
in the Ramesside correspondence, to indicate that Egyptians, or Hit- 
tites, for that matter, regarded their chief gods as subordinate to a 
supreme being, who ruled over both nations. If, in the critical treaty 
statement under discussion, we had a plural form, ntrw/DINGIR.MES, 
instead of the singular, we would be in a better position to understand 
its concepts. If the treaty read (in Akkadian): ul-tu da-ri-ti 
DINGIR.MES u-ul i-na-an-din-nu a-na e-pe-Si LU.KUR i-na be-ri-Su- 
nu ‘Since timeless antiquity, the gods have disallowed the commission 
of hostility between them’, then its meaning would be fairly clear. In 
fact, similar plural formulations occur in the Ramesside 
correspondence. The treaty would then be expressing the notion that the 
chief gods, and their respective pantheons, all represented the same 
divine authority and jurisdiction; that they shared in the collective 
power held by the gods in their totality. It is as if to say that an 
international, divine council had decreed peace between Egypt and 
Hatti, and the two chief gods of the respective empires had accordingly 
enacted just such a treaty. 

But we have in this one statement, and only here in the treaty, 
singular forms, and this fact leaves us with three logical options: 
(a) DINGIR-li/pj ntr refers to whichever chief god was intended by 
Egyptians and Hittites, respectively. If only DINGIR-li/pj ntr had come 
after mention of the chief gods, UTU and ISKUR, we would have 
unhesitatingly accepted this interpretation. Since it precedes mention of 
them, however, a measure of uncertainty remains, (b) The designation 
DINGIR-li/pj ntr refers to a power, or quality, which we would call 
‘divine’, but which was perceived as impersonal, in the sense that no 
specific deity was identified as possessing it. Or it could imply that the 
gods themselves were subservient to an impersonal force, akin to what 
is known in the Syro-Mesopotamian sphere as Simtu. Along with 

101. See Hornung, Conceptions of God, pp. 33-65 for a highly learned discus¬ 
sion bearing on the meaning of Egyptian ntr. 
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connoting acts of divine will, Simtu may also connote ‘determined 
order, nature of things’; ‘lot, fate’. 102 The problem with this interpreta¬ 
tion is that the language of the treaty sounds personal; it appears to be 
describing the act of an individual, the expression of will, (c) The 
designation DINGIR-li/pj ntr refers to a supreme god, who held author¬ 
ity over the chief deities of both Egypt and Hatti. This is the least likely 
option, in the present context. We would expect this deity to be named, 
if contemporary readers were, indeed, expected to identify him. 

The conceptual basis of the treaty. The Akkadian term which normally 
translates Egyptian shr ‘regulation’ is temu, which we render ‘accord’. 
In the Akkadian version, temu interacts with rikiltu ‘treaty’, ‘binding 
agreement’, which translates Egyptian nt- c ‘stipulation’. The relation of 
temu to rikiltu in the Akkadian version parallels the relation of shr to 
nt- c in the Egyptian version. It should be explained that normally, in 
legal and jurisdictional contexts, Akkadian temu means ‘instruction’, 
‘order’, ‘decree’, and that it enjoys other meanings in differing con¬ 
texts. 103 Usage in the present treaty is, therefore, distinctive and of 
limited distribution. The connotation ‘accord’ for Akkadian temu most 
often occurs in the Ramesside correspondence, and rarely elsewhere, 
and may well have been generated out of the necessity to find a nu- 
anced translation for Egyptian shr. 

Though distinctive, usage of Akkadian temu in the present treaty 
nevertheless expresses the notion basic to this term, that of logic and 
sound judgment. An edict or decree is designated temu because it is 
presumed to be rational and just. It is said of one who has become 
irrational that his temu has been altered, which is to say, that his proper 
appearance is contorted, or that he has deviated from rational 


102. See CAD, S, III, pp. 11-20, s.v. Simtu, especially meaning 1,3', c, and 
meanings 2, a-b. 

103. See W. von Soden, AHw, pp. 1385-87, s.v. 'temu', especially p. 1387, 
meaning 11. For the sense of ‘edict, decree’ for Akkadian temu in an Akkadian 
letter from Ugarit, see PRU, IV, p. 228, no. 18.54 A, line 3: te-ma al-ta-ka-an ‘I 
have issued an order’. A similar connotation is attested in the Amarna correspon¬ 
dence, in EA 9, line 32: ki-i ti-mi-Su-nu ‘on their own authority’. See J.A. 
Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna Tafeln (Leipzig, 1913 [reprint Aalen: Zeller, 1964]), I, 
p. 90 and W.J. Moran, The Amarna Letters (Baltimore and London: The Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1987), p. 18. 
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behavior. 104 Akkadian temu is, therefore, a normative term, expressing 
positive implications. This semantic range explains certain usages of 
temu in the Amama correspondence, where it can refer to the represen¬ 
tative character of a country and the customs of its people, or to the 
good judgment attributable to an individual person. 105 It can refer to 
one’s intentions and plans, with the implication that these are soundly 
conceived and ‘well intentioned’. 106 In a similar sense, temu can mean 
‘report’, putatively a true report. 107 Significantly, it can also mean 
‘greeting’, an expression of good will. 108 Similar meanings are also evi¬ 
dent in the Ramesside correspondence. 109 

Curiously, we find in the Akkadian correspondence from Ugarit, 
wherein the term temu is used quite frequently, one possible instance 
where it is best rendered ‘alliance’, ‘agreement’. It comes in a letter 
addressed by Sarrukusub of Carkemish to Niqmaddu, king of Ugarit, 
proposing an alliance against a certain Tette, the king of Nuhasse. In 
casuistic formulation, the letter spells out the contrasting consequences 


104. See CAD, S, I, pp. 403-406, s.v. ‘Sanu B, to change, become different’, 
especially meanings 2, a-e. 

105. The sense of representative character for Akkadian temu is attested in EA 
15, line 20: [ t]i-im-ka u ti-im ma-ti-ka li-mur ‘He should see what you are like and 
what your country is like’. See Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna Tafeln, I, p. 126 and 
Moran, The Amama Letters, p. 38. The sense of good judgment is attested in EA 
162, line 13: ki-i te 4 -e-mi-i-ka ‘following your own judgment’. See Knudtzon, Die 
El-Amama Tafeln, I, p. 654 and Moran, The Amama Letters, p. 247. 

106. The sense of intention, or plan, is suggested in an Akkadian letter from 

Ugarit, RS 16.270, PRU, IV, p. 135, lines 16-17: ma-a te 4 -mu ba-nu-u [ ] 

DUMU.SAL SAL ra-hi-ti a-na [sa-ba-ti-sa (?)] ‘It is a good plan [ ] to [take] the 

daughter of the Great Lady (in marriage)’. 

107. For the sense of report see EA 21, line 29: ki-i te4-im-Su-nu ba-nu-u ‘For 
their report was excellent’. Knudtzon, Die El-Amama Tafeln, I, p. 154 and Moran, 
The Amama Letters, p. 50. This connotation is frequent in the El-Amarna corre¬ 
spondence. 

108. The sense of greetings is frequently attested in the Akkadian correspon¬ 
dence from Ugarit. Thus, RS 17.78, PRU, IV, p. 196, lines 6-7: it-ti-ka mi-nu-u-me- 
e [Su]l-ma-ni te 4 - ma-ti iap-pa-ra ‘With you is everything going well? Send greet¬ 
ings of wellbeing’. See also PRU, VI, pp. 12-13, no. 9, RS 17.428, lines 4-7. This 
meaning is also frequent in the El-Amama correspondence. 

109. See Edel, AHKB, II, p. 377, in the Indices. 
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for Niqmaddu if he does, or does not attack Nuhasse. The negative pro¬ 
jection reads as follows: 110 

S[u]m-ma ! Niq-ma- d Adu it-ti 'Te-et-te l[a-]a i-na-ak-kir ii a-tna- 
te.ME$ Sa aq-bu-u la-a e-ep-pu-uS it te 4 em tup-pian-ni-i ku-tal-li i-ta-a- 
ar. 

[But], if Niqmaddu does not initiate hostilities against Tette, and does 
not carry out the words that I have spoken, then the [proposed] alliance 
of this tablet shall be withdrawn. 

The terminology of this letter, referring as it does to carrying out (the 
verb epeSu ) the ‘words’ ( amate ) stipulated in it, suggests that Akkadian 
temu here designates the very agreement proposed in the tablet. 

It is possible that EA 1, a letter from Amenophis III to Kadasman- 
Harbe, the Babylonian king, attests the sense of relationship for 
Akkadian temu. If this interpretation, adopted by William Moran in his 
translation, is correct, then we have a meaning for Akkadian temu that 
is close to the sense of ‘accord’ in the Ramesses-Hattusili treaty. 

The Pharaoh had asked for the Babylonian king’s daughter in 
marriage, but the Babylonian king complained that he had not heard 
about his how his sister, who had been previously married to the 
Pharaoh, was doing. The Pharaoh responds, in the second person, that if 
you wish to learn about ‘the well-being of your sister’ ( Su-ul-ma-ni Sa 
a-ha-ti-ka ), you should send a truthful dignitary to see how your sister 
is doing: it ta-qa-ab Sa ir-ru-ub a-na na-ma-ra E-Se it te 4 -im-Se it-ti 
LUGAL. ‘Then you can believe the one who enters to see her quarters 
and her relationship with the king’. 111 

Defining the distinctive function of Akkadian temu in the formulation 
of the treaty involves two discrete lines of inquiry, in addition to philo¬ 
logical and semantic discussion. We must first explain the syntax, or 
governance of the term temu, and, pursuant to this, adduce evidence 
from the Ramesside correspondence on the widespread currency of this 


110. See PRU, IV, p. 55, RS 17.334, lines 16-19. 

111. See Knudtzon, Die El-Amama Tafeln, I, pp. 62-63, who translates: ‘um zu 
sehen ihr Haus und ihr Verhaltnis zum Konig’. See also Moran, The Amarna 
Letters, pp. 1, 4 n. 12. Moran notes that a-na na-ma-ra is a variant of a-na a-ma-ra, 
reflecting the idiom tem X amdru, found in CAD, A, I, p., 23, s.v. amaru , with 
temu, there translated ‘to find out a person’s opinion; to consider an opinion’. The 
immediate context favors the interpretations of Knudtzon and Moran, however. 
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meaning for the term temu in the contemporary period. 

The operative verb governing temu is epeSu, which here means ‘to 
enact, establish’ but also ‘to put into effect’. This progression of mean¬ 
ing is clearly brought out in one of the passages cited above. In lines 
11-13 of the treaty we read that Ramesses now seeks ‘to put into effect 
the accord’ ( a-na e-pe-Si te 4 -ma) which UTU established and which 
iSKUR established (fa d UTU i-pu-Su u Sa d I§KUR i-pu-Su ) at the 
beginning of time between the two countries. In other words, the origi¬ 
nal temu had been established by divine powers, but it remained for the 
contemporary global rulers, the kings of Egypt and Hatti, to put it into 
effect, or implement it by now enacting a rikiltu ‘treaty’, a binding 
agreement between their two lands. Interestingly, the verb that governs 
rikiltu ‘treaty’ is also epeSu, and, in fact, the divinity ( DINGIR.li ) who, 
at the beginning of time, established the temu between the two lands, 
and had also legalized it in the form of a permanent rikiltu ‘treaty’. 

Now, there is nothing exceptional in such usages of the common 
Akkadian verb epeSu, which may describe different phases of activity. 
Nevertheless, it is the formulation of the present treaty that effectively 
clarifies the difference between temu and rikiltu, and defines how the 
Egyptian-Hittite treaty was perceived in theoretical terms. In effect, the 
two rulers were replicating a process first undertaken by divine powers. 
The difference is that the contemporary kings were not empowered to 
establish the temu itself; they could only endorse the pre-existing temu 
by enacting a binding instrument, the rikiltu. This indicates that the 
term temu ‘accord’ refers to the doctrine or principles underlying the 
specific provisions of the agreement and, in effect, to a state in the rela¬ 
tionship that could be brought about only by the gods. It is they who 
decree that peace exist among nations. In this way the term temu 
assumes an almost abstract, or qualitative connotation. In contrast, the 
term rikiltu refers to the actual document or binding instrument by 
which the terms of the agreement are imposed, and this instrument may 
be generated by humans. So it is that the roles of gods and humans are 
not entirely symmetrical. 

In the alternative formulation of lines 24b-26, the term temu is 
replaced by parsu ‘rule’, and instead of the verb epeSu, it is sabdtu ‘to 
seize, take hold’ which describes the contemporary action of Ramesses. 
This suggests that sabdtu means what epeSu meant in the second 
instance, namely, ‘to put into effect’, or, perhaps, ‘to hold to’ in the 
sense of abiding by the rule. The restatement of the treaty’s sanctions 
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and purpose in lines 24b-26 may have been interpolated, since, in 
addition to its alternative formulation, it appears to be out of place once 
the delineation of provisions had begun. 

In any event, Akkadian parsu ‘rule’ is appropriate for characterizing 
eternal, immutable regulations. It is often used to designate the fixed 
regimen of cultic rituals celebrated in Syro-Mesopotamian temples, 
believed to have been ordained by the gods themselves at the beginning 
of time, and whose performance is binding in perpetuity. 112 Similarly, 
peace between Egypt and Hatti represents a perpetual parsu. The differ¬ 
ence between temu and parsu is that the former embodies reason and 
judgment, and bears its own, intrinsic justification, whereas the latter is 
authoritarian at its base. 

The extensive Ramesside correspondence contains many references 
to the accord between Egypt and Hatti, speaking most often of the 
ordained temu as the concept embodied in the treaty. The correspon¬ 
dence also refers specifically to the silver tablets on which the treaty 
had been inscribed and to the treaty as a document. The concept of 
temu achieves the status of a veritable sanction in the Ramesside 
correspondence. 

The specific formulas of the treaty are often paraphrased, but once 
the treaty is actually quoted, albeit with some variance. This occurs in a 
letter from Ramesses II to Hattusili III, which was sent soon after he 
had received the silver tablet from Hatti. Ramesses enumerates the 
lavish gifts he is heaping on Hattusili, in celebration of the enactment 
of the treaty between them. As adeptly restored by Edel. the text 
reads: 113 


(9) \um-ma-a a-na $ES-ia-ma u ia $E]$-ia iS-pu-ra a-na ia-Si (10) 
[um-ma-a DINGIR-li ul i-na-an-din a-na] e-pe-Si LU.KUR a-na KUR-ti 
Sa-ni-ti (11) [a-na sa-ti $E§-ia kan-na i$-pu-]ra a-na ia-Si d UTU u 
d I$KUR ( 12 ) [i-na-an dij 2 -na gab-bi te 4 -mi S/G 5 -] qi 

Su-nu in-na-an-di[ 2 -na (13) [ a-na e-pe-M gab-bi te 4 -mi <a it-t]i-ka ha- 
aS-ha-ku (14) [« a-mur SIG,-qu dan-niS tup-pu S\a KU.BABBAR Sa SES- 
ia iS-pu-ra (15) [a-na ia-ii a-na na-da-ni $E$-ti GAL-t]i sa-lam-ma ra- 
ba-a 


112. See AHw. p. 835, s.v. ‘parsu’, especially meaning B. 

113. See Edel, AHKB, I, pp. 20-21, no.3 (KUB III, pp. 52), lines 9-15; II, p. 38. 
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Translation: 

So [speak] to my brother: ‘[Concerning that] which my brother has 
written to me, as follows: “The god has disallowed the commission of 
hostility toward the other land in the future.” So, precisely, did my 
brother write to me. [Now], may UTU and iSKUR grant all of the worthy 
accords; may they grant the implementation of all the accords of which I 
am desirous with you. Behold, how exceedingly worthy is the tablet of 
silver which my brother sent to me, in order to establish a great 
brotherhood and a great peace!’ 

Several observations are in order here. The quotation from the treaty 
varies a bit from the source, but one can hardly doubt that it was 
intended as a citation of one of its crucial statements. Furthermore, 
Edel’s restorations are to be accepted as reliable. Ramesses goes on to 
express the wish that the chief gods, UTU and ISKUR, will grant the 
fulfillment of the temu, in all of its provisions, and goes beyond this 
primary wish further on in the letter; ‘May they (= UTU and iSKUR) 
grant the enhancement (a-na du-um-mu-qi ) of our worthy brotherhood 
and our worthy peace, more than the brotherhood and the peace that 
existed formerly between the Land of Egypt and the Land of Hath’, and 
so forth. 114 

It has already been noted that the gods ( DINGER.MES) of the two 
lands are often enlisted alongside UTU and iSKUR , the chief gods, in 
requests for divine assistance in achieving the objectives of the temu. In 
some first-person statements of Ramesses, these deities are referred to 
as DINGER.MES-ia ‘my gods’, and DINGER.MES-Su ‘his gods’, or 
DINGER.ME$ Sa SES-ia ‘the gods of my brother’, respectively. 115 In 
this and similar ways, the diction of the letters reflects the religious 
presuppositions of the international relations expressed in the treaty. 

Edel, no. 4, was referred to at the beginning of this article for the his¬ 
torical information. It was written by Ramesses II to HattuSili III after 
he had received the silver tablet from Hattusili, but before he had sent 
his own silver tablet to Hatti, in response. Appropriately, he commits 
himself at that juncture to obeying the terms stipulated in the silver 
tablet. He goes on to speak as follows: 

114. See Edel, AHKB , I, pp. 20-21, no. 3 (KUB. Ill, 52, rev.), lines 6-8. 

115. An example is provided in Edel, AHKB I, pp. 22-23, no. 4, line 13. See 
also EA 21, lines 31-32: DINGER.MES-ia u DINGIR.MES Sa $E$ -ia li-is-u-ru-Su- 
nu ‘May my gods and the gods of my brother protect them’; see Knudtzon, Die El- 
Amama Tafeln , I, p. 154 and Moran, The Amama Letters, p. 50. 
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[u a-na-ku al-ta-kan] (6) [tup-pa Sa KU.BABBAR a-na pa-ni LU.MES 
GAL.HI.A ii a-na pa-ni LU.MES S[ap-lu-ti u a-na-ku ] (7) [at-ta-din 
LU.MES KUR Mi-is-ri-i a-na Se 20 -m]e-e gab-bi te,-ma ME ' J \Sa UGU-Su] 

(8) [u a-na-ku al-ta-kan tup-pa Sa KU.BABBA]R Sa SES-ia i-p[u-Su a-na 
pa-ni d UTU Sa URUKI A-na] (9) [u a-na-ku al-ta-kan tup-pa Sa 
KU.BABBAR] a-na pa-ni DINGER.MES GA[L.MES Sa KUR M]i-is-ri-i 

And I have installed the tablet of silver before great people and lowly 
people, and I have enabled the people of the Land of Egypt to hear all of 
the accords which are [written] on it. And I have installed the tablet of 
silver which my brother had made for me before UTU of the city of 
Heliopolis, and I have installed the tablet of silver before the great gods 
of the Land of Egypt. 1 ^ 

This passage is important for its references to the promulgation of the 
treaty. The silver tablet was to be displayed before all of the Egyptian 
people, and before Harnesses’ own patron deity, R c of Heliopolis, as 
well as before all the gods of Egypt. The people were to see the tablet 
and obey its provisions; the gods, for their part, would stand behind it. 
The letter continues with Ramesses’ bidding to Hattusili to do the same 
in the Land of Hatti. 

The critical verb is Akkadian Semu ‘to hear’, ‘be informed’, but also 
‘to comply’, ‘obey’. It occurs in the phrase: at-ta-din...a-na Se 2 n- me-e, 
which may be translated in at least two ways: ‘I enabled.. .to hear’, or 
‘I caused to heed’. It is uncertain whether the Pharaoh’s commitment 
included reading the treaty aloud before the people, though this is 
possible. 

c. Epilogue 

After a long period of strife, Egypt and Hatti, the major contemporary 
world powers of the thirteenth century BCE, negotiated a treaty between 
them. The text of the treaty is replete with expressions of brotherhood 
and peace, while at the same time putting forth a specific doctrine of 
coexistence which can be defined as parity. It has been possible here to 
explore some of the religious and legal concepts employed in both the 
Egyptian and the Akkadian language versions of the treaty to express 
the doctrine of parity. In addition, Ogden Goelet has elucidated the 
historical and diplomatic background of the treaty, whereas Baruch 

116. See Edel, AHKB, I, pp. 22-23, no.4 (KBo, XXVIII,!), lines 5-9. 
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Levine has dwelled on the treaty’s reverberations in the Ramesside 
correspondence. 

In the cause of coherence, both treatments focused on two corre¬ 
sponding terms of reference, one religious and the other legal, which 
together more or less define the status and sanctions of the treaty. There 
was no attempt to coordinate interpretations, but rather an effort to 
allow each version to speak in its own terms, and to enable each scholar 
to arrive at his own conclusions. Nevertheless, there are broad areas of 
agreement between the two presentations included in this study. 

Both scholars stress the likelihood that the Egyptian version of the 
original Akkadian treaty, itself lost to us, influenced the formulation 
and diction evident in those Akkadian copies which have survived. To 
put it another way, Egyptian usage and terminology, even verbal tenses, 
impacted those scribes in Egypt who composed Ramesses’ Akkadian 
language response to Hattusili’s treaty. In turn, this means that Egyp¬ 
tian concepts also found expression in the Akkadian language version. 
It may be that the Egyptian term shr directly conditioned usage of 
Akkadian temu, lending to that widespread term the nuanced, unusual 
connotation ‘accord’ so basic to the spirit of the treaty document. 

In the area of religious concepts, a single reference to ‘the god’, pj 
ntr in Egyptian and DINGIR-li stimulated considerable discussion by 
both scholars'. It was not possible to arrive at a conclusive determina¬ 
tion as to the precise sense of pi ntr or DINGIR-li. It was possible, 
however, to doubt the conclusion that the chief gods of Egypt and 
Hatti, respectively, and their earthly counterparts, the respective kings 
of Egypt and Hatti, had, in enacting the treaty, responded to the 
command of one god who ruled over both nations. 

Basic to the ideology of the treaty is the notion of a long-standing 
divine plan calling for peace between Egypt and Hatti. International 
peace reigns in heaven; war among the gods is rejected. The chief gods 
of Egypt and Hatti reached an accord, endorsed by their respective 
pantheons, and Ramesses and HattuSili have acted in accordance with 
it. There is mutual recognition between the chief god of Egypt and the 
chief god of Hatti; they will henceforth work in consort. There is much 
to suggest that the peace of the gods is an Egyptian legacy, an idea very 
much in the air during the Amama age. 

On earth, the two lands, Egypt and Hatti, were to become as one 
land. Earlier, such sentiments had been used in official correspondence 
to extol royal marriages between the two lands; now, in the Ramesside 
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correspondence of a cosmopolitan age, the image of two becoming one 
expressed the policy of peace between the two superpowers, Egypt and 
Hatti. It would not be long before the notion of a sole god, already 
known in the cosmic dimension of Egyptian religion, would be trans¬ 
mitted to the political dimension, yielding the concept of one god, ruler 
of all nations. 



The Egyptian b ackground to Isaiah 19.18 


Sarah Israelit-Groll 


On that day there shall be five cities in the land of Egypt speaking the 
language of Canaan and swearing by the Lord of Hosts. One shall be 
called the City of the Sun (Isa. 19.18). 

tt*p moon ram nmmn onso pta n'u> can rrr Kirin ova 

nnab now’ omn t\s? mteix 

According to Isaiah 19, God will bring upon Egypt civil war, natural 
and economic catastrophe and overall political chaos. There will be fear 
in Egypt, fear of the ‘Judaic God’, that will induce the people of Egypt 
to begin worshipping that god. 

I do not believe that the expression ‘the language of Canaan’ refers to 
a recognized Canaanite dialect or Aramaic. Rather, I would suggest that 
Isaiah envisages a massive absorption of Semitic elements into spoken 
Egyptian that would distort the language, giving it a Semitic fagade. 1 
The time was indeed ripe, for it was at this time that Semitic words that 
had been written for centuries in the syllabic script in order to identify 
them as foreign were finally ‘naturalized’ and written according to the 
orthographic rules for native Egyptian words. 2 

Isaiah, an educated Judaean aristocrat, was acquainted with the 
Egyptian language and culture. This can be seen, for example, in his 
use of the expression TlK' "S (i.e., pj-itrw) ‘the Nile’ (Isa. 19.7). TIR" '3 
is usually translated ‘the mouth/side/brink of the Nile’. It is well known 
that TIN' derives from the Egyptian word itrw. In Isaiah’s time (the 
Twenty-Fifth Dynasty) itrw signified ‘water in general, rivers, arms of 

1. Cf. the wholesale introduction of Canaanite words and occasionally even 
complete sentences in the earlier Anastasi papyri. 

2. For example, $lm (Pianchi 12), cry. t (Pianchi 75). Trrj (Pianchi 32) is not 
previously documented, but is clearly of Semitic origin (see J.E. Hoch, Semitic 
Words in Egyptian Texts of the New Kingdom and Third Intermediate Period 
[Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994], pp. 368-69). 
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the Nile’. In order to signify ‘the Nile’, itrw had to be defined with the 
masculine definite article pj, that is, pj-itrw. Isaiah, aware of this 
grammatical rule, adds the Egyptian definite article. 3 Another example 
may be the difficult word HSD (Isa. 19.15). This seems to be an 
abbreviation of the Egyptian hrd-n-kjp, the title of commoners adopted 
by the palace (Moses, for example, would have been a hrd-n-kjp ). 4 The 
title itself had fallen out of use by the time of Isaiah, but his use of the 
word demonstrates a knowledge of ancient Egyptian social 
institutions. 5 Isaiah also knew of the five names of the Pharaoh. 6 
Furthermore, the phrase nntO 1QK’ Cfinn TD is syntactically Egyptian. 
In Egyptian, when a person or city receives a second name or nickname 
X, it is referred to by the phrase X dd.tw n.f ‘X says one to him’. 

Isaiah was not hostile to Egyptian culture. On the contrary, in addi¬ 
tion to his acquaintance with the Egyptian language, he seems to have 
accepted the prevailing Canaanite view that the foundation of religion, 
thought and craftsmanship originated in Egypt. This view is most 
clearly seen in the Story of Wenamun. Wenamun lived at the time of 
the Twenty-First Dynasty (1087-945 BCE). He was sent to bring lum¬ 
ber from the Lebanon. At Byblos he became involved in an argument 
with the king of Byblos. The king refused to deliver the lumber free of 
charge, backing up his demand for ample remuneration with the claim 
that Canaanite civilization was no longer inferior to that of Egypt: 

Now Amon created all lands, and it is after he had created the land of 
Egypt, from which you came, that he created them. But it was that 
craftsmanship should reach the place where I am that it left there [i.e., 
Egypt], And it was that philosophy [sbjy.t ‘philosophy, religion, human¬ 
ities’] should reach the place where I am that it left there. 7 


3. As is well known, the masculine definite article pi is present in the proper 
name OfTS'S (pj-nhsy: ‘the Nubian’) and the feminine definite article tj in the 
common noun rtOOn ( tj-msh: ‘crocodile’). 

4. See S. Groll, ‘The Identical Characteristics Existing between the Personality 
of CPR 13 and the Personalities of Joseph and Moses’, in Proceedings of the 
Eleventh World Congress of Jewish Studies. Division A: The Bible and its World 
(Jerusalem: World Congress of Jewish Studies, 1994), p. 21. 

5. For the institution of the hrd-n-kjp see E. Feucht, ‘The HRDW N KjP Recon¬ 
sidered’, in S. Israelit-Groll (ed.) Pharaonic Egypt: The Bible and Christianity 
(Jerusalem: The Magnes Press, 1985), pp. 38-47. 

6. Isa. 9:5. See A. Alt, Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes Israel 
(Munich: Beck, 1953), II, pp. 218-19. 

7. A.H. Gardiner, Late Egyptian Stories (Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca, 1; Brussels: 
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Isaiah was the logical continuation of the king of Byblos. The five cities 
apparently represent the major ‘theologies’ of Egypt. 8 The ‘semitiza- 
tion’ of these cities implies a re-fusion of Israelite and Egyptian cul¬ 
tures; the cultural legacy which had originated in Egypt was about to 
return there. 

In such a context, it seems most likely that 0"inn TI? is a reference to 
El-Amarna, the home of Egyptian monotheism which exercised so 
great an influence on the formation of Israelite monotheism (or vice 
versa). I thus follow a number of commentators who accept the reading 
cnnn -py ‘the city of the sun’ of a few Hebrew manuscripts, although I 
do not accept the prevailing opinion that it is a reference to Heliopolis 
(biblical On). 9 The reading of the majority of the Hebrew manuscripts, 
cnnn TJJ ‘the City of Destruction’, however, is not surprising; it would 
seem that Isaiah deliberately choose the rare vocable Onn ‘sun’ instead 
of the common synonym C7QC precisely because of its phonetic similar¬ 
ity to the word onn ‘destruction’. Here we find profound sarcasm vis-a- 
vis the materialistic values which were so despised by Isaiah. The city 
was thought to have been destroyed because it was physically in ruins, 
yet Isaiah singles it out because he sees that the spiritual power and 
influence of El-Amarna as the source of Egyptian, and ultimately Israel¬ 
ite, monotheism had survived. 10 

Fondation Egyptologique reine Elisabeth, 1932), 68.16-69.4. Similarly, one of the 
homes of Kothar-and-Hasis, the Ugaritic god of crafts and magic, was hkpt ‘Mem¬ 
phis’(</!w.f-fct-pr/t). See J.C.L. Gibson, Canaanite Myths and Legends (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 2nd edn, 1977), pp. 55, 107. 

8. Each important and ancient Egyptian city had its own ‘theology’. See 
J. Cerny , Ancient Egyptian Religion (London: Hutchinson, 1952 [repr. 1957]), 
pp. 42-45. The number five is probably symbolic. 

9. See, for example, H. Wildberger, Jesaja 13-27 (BKAT, 10.2; Neukirchen- 
Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1978), p. 736; J. Watts, Isaiah 1-33 (WBC, 24; 
Waco, TX; Word Books, 1985), p. 257; Tanakh: A New Translation of The Holy 
Scriptures according to the Traditional Hebrew Text (Philadelphia and Jerusalem: 
The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1985), p. 656 n. h. For the documenta¬ 
tion of the Hebrew manuscripts and the versions as well as various modern 
interpretations of the expression see Wildberger. Jesaja, pp. 728-29. 

10. Akhenaton’s successors indeed abandoned his religious center and he was 
certainly hated in certain circles (in the inscription of Mes [line S 14] he is referred 
to as pj-hrw n jh.t-itn ‘the enemy from El-Amarna’), but I do not believe that they 
succeeded in completely extinguishing all memory of him and of his religious 
theories from the Egyptian consciousness. From the Nineteenth to the Twenty-Fifth 
Dynasty, that is, to the time of Isaiah, one finds numerous references to pj-itn ‘the 
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Isa. 19.18 should therefore not be treated as a late addition; 11 rather, 
one should attempt to comprehend the prophet’s deep sensitivity to and 
subtle conception of the international affairs of his time. 


deity Aton’, as opposed to 0-itn, ‘the solar disk’. In particular, pj-itn is often asso¬ 
ciated with the rising sun. The proper name Loukianos Napheruiton (M. Chaine, Le 
manuscrit de la version copte en dialecte sahidique des ‘Apophthegmata Patrum ’ 
[Cairo: L’institut fran§ais d’archeologie orientale, 1960], no. 36), which may be 
analyzed as Loukianos of ahe(jh.t)-n-p(pj)-aton(itn) ‘the Horizon of Aton’ with 
metathesis of the p, suggests that memory of the site of Akhenaton’s religious 
center may have survived even into Coptic times. For recent studies on Akhenaton 
and his religious reform, see J. Allen, Genesis in Egypt: The Philosophy of Ancient 
Egyptian Creation Accounts (Yale Egyptological Studies, 2; New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1988); idem, ‘The Natural Philosophy of Akhenaten’, in 
W. Simpson (ed.), Religion and Philosophy in Ancient Egypt (Yale Egyptological 
Studies, 3; New Haven: Yale University Press, 1989], pp. 89-102; J. Assmann, ‘Die 
“Haresie” des Echnaton von Amama: Aspekte der Amama-Religion’, Saeculum 23 
(1972), pp. 109-26; idem, Egyptian Solar Religion in the New Kingdom: Re, Amun 
and the Crisis of Polytheism (trans. A. Alcock; Studies in Egyptology; London and 
New York: 1995), p. 158; H. Brunner, ‘Echnaton und sein Versuch einer religiosen 
Reform’, Universitas 17 (1962), pp. 149-62; G. Fecht. ‘Zur Friihform der Amama- 
Theologie: Neubearbeitung der Stele der Architekten Suti und Hor’, ZAS 94 (1967), 
pp. 25-50; E. Homung, Der Eine und die Vielen: Agyptische Gottesvorstellungen 
(Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1971); O. Keel (ed.), Monotheis- 
mus im Alten Israel und seiner Umwelt (BBB, 14; Fribourg: Kegan Paul Interna¬ 
tional, 1980); D. Redford, Akhenaten, the Heretic King (Princeton: Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1984). 

11. Cf. for example, Wildberger, Jesaja, p. 729 ‘Es ist in der neuern Forschung 
beinahe ausnahmslos anerkannt... dass es sich in 16-25 um Zusatze handelt, die 
gegentiber 1-15 sekundar sind’. 



Once again the ‘Plumb line’ vision of Amos 7.7-9: 

AN INTERPRETIVE CLUE FROM EGYPT?* 


James K. Hoffmeier 


Professor Cyrus Gordon has long been a champion of the comparative 
method, that is, using various ancient Near Eastern materials to assist in 
interpreting the Hebrew Bible. The visions of Amos 7-9, along with the 
heated discussion between Amaziah the priest of Bethel and the Judae¬ 
an prophet, have been the subject of an incredible amount of scholarly 
investigation over the past several decades. I have no desire to add to 
the mountain of secondary material by simply rehashing old discus¬ 
sions. However, I would like to probe one aspect of the so-called 
‘plumb line’ vision (7.7-9) in the light of an Egyptian literary and 
iconographic motif that has heretofore not been considered. This study 
is offered as a tribute to one who has demonstrated on many occasions 
the importance of Egyptian materials in the study of Hebrew literature. 
Before delving into this particular vision, it is necessary to review some 
of the plethora of studies that have examined the five visions for their 
purpose, interrelationships, and how they have treated the ‘plumb line’ 
vision. 

Concerning the purpose of the five visions, scholarly opinion is 
divided. Some postulate that at least the first four visions accompanied 
the call of Amos to be a prophet and were personally experienced. 1 


* This paper is an expanded and updated version of the one presented under 
the title of ‘Amos 7-9: A Literary Unit?’, at the Society of Biblical Literature Mid- 
West Regional Meeting, held at Northwestern University (March 11, 1985). The 
original version was a collaboration with Mr Daniel Schmidt. The ideas he con¬ 
tributed to the initial paper were subsequently published by Schmidt as ‘Another 
Word-Play in Amos?’, GTJ 8.1 (1987), pp. 141-42. 

After this manuscript had been submitted, I became aware of M. Weighs 'Eine 
“unendliche Geschichte”: (Am 7,7-8)’, Bib 76 (1995), pp. 343-87. Conse¬ 

quently, my contribution was not able to take into account this very thorough study. 

1. G. von Rad, The Message of the Prophets (New York: Harper & Row, 
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Others, like Hans Walther Wolff, consider the first and second visions 
to be preparatory to Amos’s larger mission. 2 None of the visions is 
taken to be part of Amos’s actual preaching by any sources known to 
me. Rather, they are thought to serve as a means of convincing the 
prophet of Tekoa to go to Bethel because of the urgency of the situation 
by illustrating graphically the imminence of her destruction. 3 But this 
suggestion seems problematic in that one might expect to find the 
visions placed before Amos preached at Bethel, and the placement of 
Amaziah’s speech between the third and fourth visions would make 
little sense if this scenario were correct. 

Explanations also vary considerably for how the visions relate to 
each other. The first two appear to be identical on form-critical grounds: 
Yahweh shows the prophet things which have a devastating effect on 
both land and sea (locusts in 7.1 and fire in 7.4), and each is followed 
by Amos’s intercession (for example, ‘O Lord God, forgive, I beseech 
thee! How can Jacob stand? He is so small!’) and God’s response (‘It 
shall not be’). Most scholars agree that these two visions belong 
together, 4 as do the third and fourth, constituting complimentary pairs. 5 
Some would add the third vision to this group, 6 but this requires ac¬ 
counting for the missing intercessory words. The vision of the ‘plumb 
line’ showed that God had tested Israel and found it wanting, 7 a posi¬ 
tion which this paper is intended to support. Kurt Koch prefers to see a 


1967), pp. 101-102; K. Koch, The Prophets: The Assyrian Period 1 (Philadelphia: 
Fortress Press, 1982), p. 39; T.W. Overhold, ‘Commanding the Prophets: Amos 
and the Problem of Prophetic Authority’, CBQ 41 (1979), p. 10. 

2. Joel & Amos (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1977), p. 296; Koch, The 
Prophets, p. 41. 

3. Wolff, Joel & Amos, p. 296. 

4. H. McKeating, Amos, Hosea, Micah (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1971), p. 52; Koch, The Prophets, p. 102; B. Thorogood, A Guide to the 
Book of Amos ( London: SPCK, 1971), p. 10. 

5. S. Paul, A Commentary on the Book of Amos (Minneapolis; Fortress Press, 
1991), pp. 223-24; F.I. Andersen and D.N. Freedman, Amos: A New Translation 
with Introduction and Commentary (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1989), pp. 611- 
12 . 

6. Von Rad, Message of the Prophets, p. 102; J. Watts, Studying the Book of 
Amos (Nashville: Broadman, 1966), pp. 14-15; J. Motyer, The Day of the Lion: The 
Message of Amos (Downers Grove: Intervarsity Press, 1973), pp. 160-61; H.W. 
Wolff, Confrontations with Prophets (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1983), p. 14. 

7. Von Rad, Message of the Prophets, p. 102; McKeating, Amos, pp. 160-61; 
Wolff, Confrontations, p. 14. 
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break after the second vision, thus forming a second group consisting 
of the third through fifth visions. For him, this second group constitutes 
an ‘unconditional prophecy of doom’. 8 

Discussions of these chapters tend to emphasize the autobiographical 
account of the confrontation between Amos and Amaziah, the priest at 
Bethel (7.10-17). Here, critical attention is focused primarily on v. 14 
(‘I am no prophet, nor a prophet’s son’). This claim has prompted 
extensive remarks from biblical scholars about the nature and develop¬ 
ment of Israelite prophetism. 9 Koch is one of the few who prefer to 
downplay the significance of this verse for the overall matter of proph¬ 
ecy. 10 I concur with Koch, and further agree with Ward, that a per¬ 
ceived transition from ‘primitive prophecy’ to ‘classical prophecy’ is 
more the concern of the modem critic than of the writer of this book. 
Ward concludes: 

To obtain answers one must pile inference upon inference, forcing 
possible nuances to do service as positive assertions, namely that the 
‘seer’ was a scornful epithet used to imply the invalidity of Amos’ 
office. 11 

The aim of the present paper is to reaffirm the widely held view that 
the five visions represent a literary unity and to reconsider the ‘plumb 
line’ vision and its role in the sequence. My starting point for doing so 
lies in my understanding of the relationship between the ‘plumb line’ 
vision and the section in which Amaziah confronts Amos. Rather than 
viewing this narrative as something intrusive to the sequence of visions, 
as Peter Ackroyd 12 has claimed, or as ‘an insertion’ as David Noel 
Freedman and Francis Andersen have suggested, or as a ‘biographic 


8. Koch, The Prophets, p. 42. 

9. Cf. all the commentaries listed in notes throughout this study, and see 
J. Lindblom, Prophecy in Ancient Israel (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1962), 
pp. 182-85; J. Blenkinsopp, A History of Prophecy in Israel (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1983), pp. 53-118; and just recently A. Viberg, ‘Amos 7.14: A 
Case of Subtle Irony’, TynBul 47.1 (1996), pp. 91-114 for a thorough review of the 
recent literature and differing interpretations. 

10. Koch, The Prophets, p. 37. 

11. J.M. Ward, Amos & Isaiah: Prophets of the Word of God (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1969), p. 32. 

12. P. Ackroyd, ‘A Judgment Narrative Between Kings and Chronicles? An 
Approach to Amos 7.9-17’, in G.W. Coats and B.O. Long (eds.), Canon and 
Authority (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1977), p. 71. 
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interlude’, as Bruce Vawter and others have thought, 13 1 prefer to see 
the pericope as integral to the message of Amos 7-9, a vehicle to bring 
unity to the five visions, and the key to understanding their interrela¬ 
tionships. 

The unity of this passage, Robert Coote posited, was a result of the 
tripartite redactional history of the book. 14 He places the visions of 
chs. 7-9 in his ‘B’ group, a portion committed to writing sometime 
in the seventh-sixth century BC by Deuteronomistic editors. More 
recently, Hugh Williamson has similarly argued that a Deuteronomistic 
redaction is behind the alignment of the visions and the Amos-Amaziah 
confrontation. 15 While this analysis has wide support in certain circles, 
it is highly speculative and, therefore, not particularly convincing. 

A more interesting accounting for the sequence is that the visions are 
arranged in what Coote calls a ‘seasonal sequence from vision to 
vision’ that is paralleled by a ‘spatial sequence’ as God moves closer 
and closer to Bethel. 16 This quite naturally leads to the fourth vision, 
the basket of summer fruit ( qayis ), which itself pictures the end of the 
agricultural year, and symbolically, the end ( qes ) for Israel. 

I too believe that there is a literary and theological unity to the five 
visions along with the biographical narrative, but not owing to a pro¬ 
tracted redactional process. Instead, it will be suggested below that the 
five visions may actually represent the prophet’s preaching and a genu¬ 
ine attempt by Amaziah to stifle the prophet’s denunciation of Israel. In 
order to support this contention, the relationship between the biograph¬ 
ical narrative (7.10-17) and the third vision must be explored, and 
before exploring this relationship, a survey of previous chapters is 
imperative. 

The book opens with a scathing judgment of the nations. In the sec¬ 
ond chapter, Amos turns his attention toward the Northern Kingdom, 

13. B. Vawter, Amos, Hosea, Micah, with an Introduction to Classical Proph¬ 
ecy (Wilmington, DE: Michael Glazier, 1981), pp. 89-95; Motyer, Message of 
Amos, p. 169; McKeating, Amos, Hosea, Micah, pp. 55-56; Wolff, Amos & Joel, 
p. 296. 

14. R.B. Coote, Amos among the Prophets: Composition and Theology 
(Philadelphia; Fortress Press, 1981), pp. 89-95. 

15. H. Williamson, ‘The Prophet and the Plumb-line: A Redaction-Critical 
Study of Amos vii’, OTS 26 (1990), pp. 113-15. 

16. Williamson, ‘Prophet and the Plumb-line’, p. 89. For the idea of a seasonal 
sequence as the background to the five visions, see also S. Talmon, ‘The Gezer 
Calendar and the Seasonal Cycle of Ancient Canaan’, JAOS 83 (1963), pp. 3-17. 
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castigating it for its attitude toward God: the people refuse to acknowl¬ 
edge him by obedience to the Law. 17 Examples of their resistance to 
God are documented thoroughly, for example, prophets are silenced or 
ignored while Nazirites are forced to violate their vows (2.12), the poor 
are oppressed (5.12), worship of pagan gods abounds (5.26) and a pen¬ 
chant for partying and heavy drinking prevails (4.1; 6.4-6). These prac¬ 
tices are quite the opposite of God’s expectations. 

Because of these conditions, judgment is anticipated in a general way 
in the opening chapters. Gradually this picture changes so that the 
visions of chs. 7-9 yield vivid images of Israel’s end. The first two 
visions, 7.1 and 7.4, contain the destructive images of locusts and fire, 
but they are averted, thanks to the prophet’s intercession. In the final 
vision, a devastating earthquake (9.1-3) shakes and destroys Bethel, 
while the third acts as a transition where coming events are anticipated 
through the actions of the representative figures of Amos and Amaziah. 
The ‘plumb line’ vision, then, is the key to understanding the develop¬ 
ment of the sequence of the visions. 

Critical to the understanding of the sequence of the five is the mean¬ 
ing of the third vision. The understanding of m nak, however, is disputed 
which has complicated matters. The traditional meaning ‘lead’, 18 which 
was the basis for understanding a ‘plumb line’, was questioned by 
Benno Landsberger over thirty years ago. 19 He noted that the Akkadian 
word annaku, cognate with the Hebrew term ,a nak actually means ‘tin’, 
not ‘lead’. Therefore, he reasoned, a plumb line could not have been 
intended in Amos’s third vision. Because of its softness, he thought that 
tin might signify Israel’s weakness and perishability. 20 Another prob¬ 
lem for the traditional translation of ’“nak is that the Hebrew word for 
‘lead’ is known, namely ‘operet (Exod. 15.10; Num. 31.22; Jer. 6.29), 
and a Hebrew word for tin also exists, namely b e dil (Num. 31.22; Ezek. 
22.18, 20). This latter realization raises questions for Landsberger’s 


17. Some call attention to Israel’s avoidance of social responsibility, for exam¬ 
ple, Motyer, Message of Amos, pp. 180-81; Wolff, Confrontations, pp. 11, 19; J.L. 
Mayes, Amos (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1969), pp. 45-46. But this problem 
is merely symptomatic of the larger problem of infidelity to God and his covenant 
demands. 

18. BDB, p. 59; KB, p. 69 offers both tin and lead as meanings! 

19. ‘Tin and Lead: The Adventures of Two Vocables’, JNES 24 (1965), 
pp. 285-97. 

20. Landsberger, ‘Tin and Lead’, p. 287. 
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interpretation. Despite the fact that Hebrew words for ‘tin’ and ‘lead’ 
are known, the majority of biblical scholars writing since Landsberger’s 
study was published agree that ’“nak is cognate with Akkadian annaku 
meaning tin, and it has altered their interpretation of this vision. 21 There 
is, however, no concurrence among Amos scholars for why the text 
opted for a foreign (obscure?) word over against the more recognizable 
Hebrew equivalent, ‘operet. Indeed, those advocating ‘tin’ for the mean¬ 
ing of Hebrew ,a nak can neither explain why the Akkadian cognate is 
used nor have they offered a compelling interpretation for the vision if 
‘tin’ is intended. The suggestion that a tin wall, like the bronze wall of 
Jer. 15.20, is meant to signify protection seems problematic in view of 
the fact that tin, like lead, is extremely soft and that only when mixed 
with copper or another metal can hardness be obtained. James Muhly, 
an Assyriologist who has specialized in ancient metallurgy, believes 
that ‘tin’ is the proper translation of ’“nak but admits, ‘I have not the 
faintest understanding of the sense of the passage’. 22 

The ongoing interpretive problems of ,a nak meaning ‘tin’ in Amos 
7.7-8 have recently led Hugh Williamson to reopen the debate of this 
elusive word and to argue for a return to the traditional interpretation. 23 
He offers a good defense of the meaning ‘plummet’, observing that 
even if ’“nak is cognate with annaku the meaning ‘plumb line' cannot 
be ruled out. 24 Perhaps plumb bobs in ancient Israel were made of tin. 
In fact, the reference to Zerubbabel, in the architectural setting of 
rebuilding the temple, has ha’eben habbdil (lit. stone of tin) a ‘plummet 
in his hand’ (Zech. 4.10). Based upon how ’“nak is treated as a plumb 
line in the Targums, the LXX and the Vulgate, Williamson claims: 


21. G. Brunet, ‘La Vision de l’etain’, VT 16 (1966), pp. 387-95; W. Holladay, 
‘Once More, ’ a nak = “Tin”, Amos 7.7-8’, VT 20 (1970), pp. 492-94; J. Ouellette, 
‘Le mur d’etain dans Amos, VII, 7-9’, RB 80 (1973), pp. 321-31; W. Beyerlin, 
Bleilot, Brecheisen oder was sonst? Revision einer Amos-Vision (OBO, 81; Frei¬ 
burg: Universitatsverlag, 1988). 

22. These words are from a letter written to me dated November 20, 1985. I 
appreciate Professor Muhly’s discussions with me on this problem. See his Copper 
and Tin (Hamden, CT: Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1973), and 
‘Sources of Tin and the Beginnings of Bronze Metallurgy’, AJA (1985), pp. 275-91. 

23. ‘Prophet and the Plumb-line’, pp. 105-12. 

24. ‘Prophet and the Plumb-line’, pp. 107-108, 111. 
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This seems sufficient to establish that a number of writers in antiquity 
saw no problem in using tin as a part of a plumb-line—and if they did 
not, presumably Amos need not have either. 25 

Thus he believes that a plumb line is the device in the Lord’s hand in 
the vision. Furthermore, he shows that the expression homat ,a ndk need 
not be emended to obtain the meaning ‘a wall built with a plumb- 
line’, 26 as some contend. 27 Finally for Williamson, he suggests that 
what is implied by the vision is that the wall had been constructed with 
a plumb line, but was now out of line as God’s measuring activity was 
meant to convey. I agree with Williamson’s position, and would like to 
offer some supporting evidence. 

Little is known about the plumb lines and the material from which 
they were made in the ancient Near - East. In fact, I am not aware of a 
clearly identifiable, surviving plumb bob from ancient Israel. But 
Egypt, Israel’s neighbor to the south, offers some instructive evidence. 
Perhaps the earliest use of the plummet was as a tool for surveying and 
building that I.E.S. Edwards traces back to the Old Kingdom (c. 2700- 
2200 BC). 28 Similar architectural tools from the New Kingdom have 
also been discovered. Those from the Theban tomb of Senedjem from 
the early Nineteenth Dynasty (1300-1280 BC) have limestone bobs. 29 
The word for plummet in Egypt from the Middle Kingdom onwards is 
th. iQ A number of different determinatives are used for its writing, some 
of which look identical to the shape of plumb bobs used by present-day 
masons. 31 

In addition to the architectural use of the plumb line, they were also 
attached to the balance beam of scales in order to facilitate accurate 
readings. This practice can be documented as early as the Old King¬ 
dom. In the tomb of Mereruka (c. 2350 BC) at Sakkara, a relief shows a 


25. ‘Prophet and the Plumb-line’, pp. 112. 

26. ‘Prophet and the Plumb-line’, p. 112. 

27. For example, Holladay, ‘Once More’, pp. 492-94. 

28. The Pyramids of Egypt (Baltimore: Penguin, 1961), pp. 257-58. 

29. R. Freed, Ramesses the Great: An Exhibition in the City of Memphis (Mem¬ 
phis, TN, 1987), p. 166. My thanks to John Larson of the Oriental Institute for 
drawing these objects to my attention. He also believes that other plummets he has 
seen in other collections were made of stone, but he could not recall the exact type. 

30. A. Erman and H. Grapow, Worterbuch der aegyptischen Sprache, V 
(Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1931), p. 323. 

31. Loc, cit. 
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man holding scales weighing turquoise, while a scribe stands on the 
right and records the reading. 32 At the lower end of the vertical bar, 
which holds the horizontal arm, a plummet is clearly visible (Figure 1). 
In tomb 2 at Beni Hasan, from the reign of Senusert I (1943-1898 BC), 
men weigh objects on a standing scale that also has a plumb line 
attached to it (Figure 2). 33 Similarly, gold is shown being weighed on 
tall, standing scales in the famous Punt relief from Hatshepsut’s temple 
at Deir el-Bahri. 34 In this instance, a pointer rather than a plumb bob is 
used as the balance indicator. However, in a colorful painting from the 
late Eighteenth Dynasty Theban tomb of Nebamun and Ipuky (TT 181) 
gold rings are being weighed on a scale in which a plummet is em¬ 
ployed (Figure 3). An artisan is shown steadying the bob which appears 
to be made of a dark substance. There is also evidence for the use of the 
plummet in vignettes from the Book of the Dead chapter 125 that span 
from the New Kingdom through the Greco-Roman period. These con¬ 
tain the well-known judgment scene in which the heart of the deceased 
is weighed against the standard of mft (truth, justice). On many of 
these scenes, the plummet is visible, often in the steadying hand of 
Anubis, while Thoth takes the reading. 35 In the famous Ani Papyrus, 
the plummet is also executed with a dark colored paint in the poly¬ 
chrome heart weighing scene (Figure 4). 

This brief survey of Egyptian sources demonstrates that plumb bobs 
were widely used in Egypt for architectural purposes and in connection 
with scales. The limited number of extant plumb bobs known to me are 
made of limestone, and are light in color. However, in the Book of the 
Dead vignettes, and the example in the tomb of Nebamun and Ipuky, 
the bobs are clearly painted in a blue-black hue, which might represent 
a dark stone like basalt or a galena-lead. 36 Lead was mined in Egypt 
throughout Pharaonic history, and many lead objects have survived. 
Among them are weights on fishing nets, jewelry, beads and various 


32. The Epigraphic Survey, The Mastaba of Mereruka, I (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1938), plates 29 & 30. 

33. P. Newberry, Beni Hasan 1 (London: Egypt Exploration Fund, 1893), plate 
XI. 

34. E. Naville, The Temple of Deir el Bahri, III (London: Egypt Exploration 
Fund, 1898), Plate LXXXI. 

35. See R.O. Faulkner, Book of the Dead (London: The British Museum, 1985), 
p. 14 (papyrus of Ani), 34-35 (papyrus of Huenefer) 

36. A good example is that of Ani; Faulkner, Book of the Dead , p. 14. 
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Figure 1. Relief from the town of Mereruka at Sakkara 



Figure 2. Relief from tomb 2 at Beni Hasan 
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Figure 3. From the Tomb ofNebamun and Ipuky in Western Thebes, Tomb 181. 
Reproduced with the permission of the British Museum. 


Figure 4. From the Book of the Dead ofAni. Reproduced with the permission of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. 
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domestic utensils (often miniatures or models). 37 Of particular interest 
are hollow cast bronze weights filled with lead. 38 These objects 
illustrate that lead was associated with at least one aspect of weighing. 

The Egyptian term for lead appears to be dhty, which is found in 
texts as early as the Annals of Thutmose III as bars or bricks ( dbjt) 
among the tribute from campaigns in western Asia. 39 In Late Egyptian, 
the spelling shifts to dhty. 40 It has been posited that the word for tin was 
dhty hd, 41 literally white or silver lead. If this is the correct meaning of 
dhty hd, a rather interesting parallel exists with the Latin plumbum 
album, ‘white lead’. 42 The Egyptian terminology, and the Latin for that 
matter, suggests that the two metals were not sharply distinguished and 
might even have been confused in Egypt, a point conceded by J.R. 
Harris. 43 Furthermore, there is evidence that lead and tin could appear 
together as an alloy, sometimes with copper. 44 The metallurgical and 
linguistic evidence could explain how lead and tin could have been 
confused or understood interchangeably throughout the Near East, 
including Israel. Indeed because of this potential confusion, Williamson 
suggested that the use of ’“nak (Akk. annaku) in Amos need not pre¬ 
clude the meaning ‘lead’. 45 

As stated above, the Egyptian word for lead is thought to be dhty, 
which in Late Egyptian appears as dhty. Normally in Egyptian words 
that use the d can experience a phonetic shift to d, the reverse, however, 

37. W.M.F. Petrie, Objects of Daily Use (London: British School of 
Archaeology, 1927), p. 49; A. Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries 
(rev. J.R. Harris; London: Edward Arnold, 4th edn, 1962), pp. 243-44. 

38. W.C. Hayes, The Scepter of Egypt, II (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1959), p. 220, Figure 130. 

39. K. Sethe, Urkunden der 18. Dynastie = Urk. IV (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 
1961), pp. 686,1. 16, 706,1. 9, 744,1. 14. 

40. L.H. Lesko, A Dictionary of Late Egyptian, IV (Providence: B.C. Scribe, 
1989), p. 165. 

41. J.R. Harris, Lexicographical Studies in Ancient Egyptian Minerals (Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1961), p. 150. Lesko includes Harris’s suggestion with a ? 
(Lesko, Dictionary of Late Egyptian, IV, p. 165). Many years ago, R.A. Caminos 
was uncertain what the word dhw/y meant, calling it an ‘unknown metal’, noting 
that was ‘carefully distinguished from dhty’ (Late-Egyptian Miscellanies [London: 
Oxford University Press, 1954], p. 218). 

42. Muhly, Copper and Tin, p. 240. 

43. Lexicographical Studies, pp. 66-68. 

44. Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials, pp. 216, 254. 

45. ‘Prophet and the Plumb-line’, p. 111. 
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is quite unusual. 46 How then is the d > d shift explained? Perhaps the 
reason is not a linguistic one but a symbolic one. If indeed the plumb 
bobs on scales of the New Kingdom (and subsequent periods) were 
made of lead ( dhty ), and Thoth ( dhwty ) was the deity associated with 
this device, could it be that the shift to dhty might be explained as a 
word play on dhwty"! Certainly Thoth is identified with the scales of 
justice and the plummet even before his appearance in the heart-weigh¬ 
ing vignettes of the Book of the Dead. 

In the literary realm, the plummet is found in association with scales 
as early as the literature of the First Intermediate Period (c. 2200-2100 
BC) where it takes on metaphorical meaning. In the story of the Elo¬ 
quent Peasant, the robbed peasant appeals his case to the High Steward. 
In the second petition, he showers praise on the Judge as being the 
paragon of justice, beseeching him to be like the scales that are objec¬ 
tive and accurate: 

Plumb-line ( hjy) that carries the weight... 

Beam, tilt not, Plumb-line (h/y), sway not awry!... 

Is it not wrong, a balance that tilts, 

A plummet ( th ) that strays. 47 

Later in the third petition, the peasant asks a number of rhetorical ques¬ 
tions in order to make his case that the Judge should be like the 
objective scales and Thoth, adjudicating impartially and justly: 

Does the hand-balance deflect? 

Does the stand-balance tilt? 

Does Thoth show favor 

So that you may do wrong? 

Be the equal of these three. 48 

Similarly, a Twelfth Dynasty official named Sehetepibre is lauded for 
his upright character and penchant for justice: 

straight forward like Thoth 49 ... 


46. While in the Annals there are three occurrences of the spelling d , there is 
one with d (Urk . IV, 718.5) whereas in post-Eighteenth Dynasty writings, d is con¬ 
sistently used (Lesko, A Dictionary of Late Egyptian, IV, p. 165). 

47. M. Lichtheim, Ancient Egyptian Literature (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1976), I, p. 173. 

48. Lichtheim, Ancient Egyptian Literature, I, pp. 175-76. 

49. In the Book of the Dead scenes discussed below, it is Thoth, god of wisdom 
and writing, who reads the scale by looking at the plummet to determine the guilt or 
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more precious than a plummet (th), 
one who is precise like a scale ( mhjt ). 50 

Clearly from these texts, the plumb line is already associated with 
justice and the god Thoth before the funerary traditional of chapter 125 
of the Book of the Dead from the New Kingdom through late periods. 
And, more importantly for the present study, this deity reads the plum¬ 
met and weighs the acts of the deceased to determine guilt or inno¬ 
cence. 

A similar connection between balance and plummet and justice is 
found in Isa. 28.17a: ‘I will make justice the line ( qaw ), and righteous¬ 
ness the plummet ( miSqalet ).’ In an oracle of judgment upon Jerusalem 
because of the sins of Manasseh, the Lord announces, ‘I will stretch 
over Jerusalem the measuring line (qaw) of Samaria, and the plummet 
(miSqalet) of the house of Ahab’ (2 Kgs 21.13). 51 In both of these texts 
the word for plummet derives from the word Seqel, the weight, and is 
understood to be a measuring instrument. 52 In another passage from 
Isaiah (34.1 lb) the same image is used to describe the doom of Edom, 
but the word ‘eben, stone, is found: ‘He shall stretch the line (qaw) of 
confusion over it, and the plummet of chaos over its nobles.’ Com¬ 
menting on these implements in the Kings text, Mordechai Cogan and 
Hayim Tadmor observe that ‘the measuring line and plummet are 
ordinary tools of construction, but when employed by YHWH, as in the 
present case, they aid in destruction’ , 53 The idea behind the 2 Kings text 
and the two Isaiah passages, I believe, is precisely what is intended in 
the third vision of Amos. 

The biblical and Egyptian data regarding the use of the plummet 
reviewed here demonstrates that in both countries, the plumb line was 
used for architectural purposes, and in Egypt it was connected with 
weighing scales. Because of its association with weighing, the plummet 
became associated with justice. This very same symbolic value of the 
scales (and plummet?) is found in the Bible. The fate of Babylon under 
King Belshazzar in Dan. 5.27 is described as follows: ‘you had been 

innocence of the party being judged on the Scale of Truth. 

50. Translation my own, based on the text in K. Sethe, Aegyptische Lesestiicke 
zurri Gebrauch in akademischen Unterricht (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1928), p. 69. 

51. The point here is that the same judgment experienced by Samaria, the 
northern kingdom, would visit Jerusalem. 

52. KB, p. 581. 

53. II Kings (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1988), p. 269. 
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weighed in the balances and found wanting’. 54 

The Amos text seems to bring together both these ideas, testing/ 
weighing and judgment. But the question remains, why was the word 
,a nak used instead of one of the other words for plummet? Given the 
prophet’s penchant for word-plays, as in 8.1-2, could the use of ,a nak be 
intended to play on the word ‘anoki, that is, the prophet himself? Coote 
recognized this possibility some years ago. He declared, ‘Whatever an 
’“nak is, the wordplay created probably means...“I am about to set 
myself (anoki) in the midst of my people’”. 55 The word w nak would 
best lend itself to the pun. whereas the other possible terms, ha’eben 
habbdil, eben, and mikqalet would not have had the same literary 
impact. 

The prophet’s interest in Torah-based justice is symbolized by the 
plummet, which in turn comes to represent the prophet himself. Thus, it 
is suggested here that the plumb line is parabolic of Amos’s prophetic 
ministry. As one responsible for uttering the divine oracle, Amos’s 
message became the standard by which the people were measured, 
weighed in God’s balances. 

While fulfilling this role, Amos encounters one who represents the 
recalcitrant people, Amaziah, the priest of Bethel. Wolff suggests that 
Amos means the reader to understand Amaziah as ‘the prototype of 
Amos hearers’. 56 This idea is supported by Daniel Schmidt’s proposal 
that ’ams, in the name Amaziah, plays on the use of the same term in 
2.14 and 16 that is applied to the people ‘who are powerful by human 
standards but whose power is futile in the face of the harsh judgment of 
2:14-16’. 57 In challenging the message of Amos, Amaziah resembles 
other, similar figures and represents the defiant spirit so prevalent 
among the Israelites. 

An interesting parallel to the Amaziah-Amos event is found in 
Jeremiah 20, where the prophet is barred from preaching at the temple 
in Jerusalem by Pashhur, who has Jeremiah incarcerated. Pashhur is a 
priest ( kohen ) and ‘chief overseer’ (paqid nagid ) 58 and is apparently 


54. Other references suggest the connection between justice and scales, for 
example, Prov. 16.11; 20.23; Mic. 6.11. 

55. Amos among the Prophets, p. 92. 

56. Confrontations with Prophets, p. 12. 

57. ‘Another Word-Play in Amos?’, p. 141. 

58. So rendered by many recent commentators; J. Bright, Jeremiah (Garden 
City, NY; Doubleday, 1965), p. 132; J. Thompson, The Book of Jeremiah (Grand 
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responsible for the security of the temple. One can only wonder if 
Amaziah, who is referred to as kohen, held a similar office at Bethel. 

Jeremiah first denounces Pashhur’s obtructionist behavior (20.4) and 
announces the priest’s exile. Then the prophet expands the judgment to 
include Judah’s exile (20.4c-5). In the case of both priests, their 
harassment of God’s prophet sealed their own fate along with that of 
their respective nations. Like Pashhur, Amaziah’s doom and exile is 
also declared by the prophet (7.16-17). Interestingly, Pashhur reacted to 
a message that involved a public parabolic act (breaking the flask) that 
symbolized the destruction of Jerusalem. Similarly, Amaziah 
challenged Amos after the disclosure of the ‘plumb line’ vision, which 
was perhaps acted out in Bethel, to signal that the Northern Kingdom 
had not met God’s standard. While Amos interceded on behalf of Israel 
after witnessing the first two visions, he could no longer do so after 
disclosing the third vision which Amaziah repudiated. This rejection 
naturally leads to the fourth vision, the basket of summer fruit ( qayis ) 
which heralded the ‘end’ ( qes ) which is vividly portrayed in the final 
vision, the earthquake symbolizing the coming destruction of Israel. 

The role of the biographical unit, it might be suggested, serves as a 
unifying device for the five visions. The pattern, then, is two visions of 
warning, followed by intercession; a test (the plumb line), followed by 
Amaziah’s rejection of that assessment (the biographical segment). As 
a consequence, the end of Israel is signaled in the fourth vision and 
realized in the final vision. 

As stated above, these visions are not considered to be a part of the 
prophet’s public preaching expositors of Amos. Perhaps this conclusion 
ought to be reconsidered. Could it be that the visions were publicly 
recounted at Bethel and the plumb line vision was dramatically pre¬ 
sented as a parabolic act (like Jeremiah’s breaking the juglet)? The 
vividness of the act and the obvious implications might have prompted 
Amaziah to try to muzzle Amos and expel him from Bethel, just as 
Pashhur tried to silence Jeremiah by imprisoning him. But, ironically, it 
was Amaziah (and Israel) who would be sent away in shame, just like 
Pashhur (and Judah) in Jeremiah’s day. 

While this suggestion for how the visions might be related to Amos’s 
mission to Bethel is hypothetical, I believe the Egyptian evidence pre¬ 
sented here does add weight to Williamson’s reaffirmation that behind 

Rapids: Eerdmans, 1980), p. 454; W. Holladay, Jeremiah (Philadelphia: Fortress 
Press, 1986), I, p. 542. 
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the enigmatic ,a nak is a plumb line that was testing Israel’s conduct 
against the Torah, just as in Egypt a person’s deeds and actions (sym¬ 
bolized by the heart) were weighed against the standard of m/t. Should 
the individual fail the test, they would be devoured by the monster 
Aamet, the swallower, and experience the ‘second death’. When Israel 
(that is, the wall) was measured, it was found wanting, and it was ulti¬ 
mately expelled from the land of promise to experience another kind of 
death. In his condemnation of Amaziah for rejecting the warnings and 
the test, Amos declares, ‘you yourself shall die in an unclean land, and 
Israel shall surely go into exile away from its land’ (Amos 7.17c-d). 
Hosea, Amos’s contemporary, also likens Israel’s exile to a national 
death, ‘Shall I ransom them from the power of Sheol? Shall I redeem 
them from Death? O death, where are your plagues, O Sheol, where is 
your destruction?’ (Hos. 13.14). He also uses the image of swallowing 
to describe Israel’s fate: ‘Israel is swallowed up; already they are 
among the nations as a useless vessel’ (Hos. 8.8). Jeremiah expands on 
Hosea’s motif by introducing a monster when depicting what happened 
to Judah in Babylon: ‘Nebuchadrezzar the king of Babylon has de¬ 
voured me, he has crushed me; he has made me an empty vessel, he has 
swallowed me like a monster’ (Jer. 51.34). One can only wonder if this 
image of a monster swallowing up Israel is connected to the same 
familiar heart-weighing motif from the Book of the Dead. However, 
pursuing this question will have to be the subject of another study, 
perhaps when Professor Gordon attains 110 years, the ideal age of an 
Egyptian sage! 



Ancient Israel as the land of exile 

AND THE ‘OTHERWORLD’ IN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 
FOLKTALES AND NARRATIVES 


Susan Tower Hollis 


It is a pleasure to present this article to Professor Cyrus H. Gordon in 
honor of his eighty-eighth birthday. Although never a classroom teacher 
of mine, various of his writings influenced me as I was considering 
entering graduate study in ancient eastern Mediterranean cultures. I 
therefore hope he will take pleasure in this offering which crosses the 
boundaries of Egypt and Israel as well as making use of tools devel¬ 
oped in the wholly different field of folktale analysis. 

Questions about folktales have exercised scholars since the early 
nineteenth century of our era, triggered particularly by the various 
editions of German folktales under the title of Kinder- und Haus- 
marchen published by Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm beginning in 1812.' 
During the intervening years, many different ideas about how to study 
these narratives, indeed even the very definition of Marchen, have been 
put forth, each with its own validity, but, with few exceptions, signifi¬ 
cant study of the possibility of folklore and folktales in the area of 
ancient Egyptian and biblical studies has been neglected, in the latter, 
even openly avoided. 1 2 Recent years, however, have seen this state of 
affairs change as a result of the availability of new resources for the 
study of folktale. These included the appearance in late 1958 of the first 
English translation of Vladimir Propp’s The Morphology of the Folk¬ 
tale, 3 and of Stith Thompson’s motif index completed in the same year, 
followed in 1964 by his typology of folktales, a translation and 

1. A good up-to-date study of the Grimm brothers and their work in light of 
contemporary theory may be found in Zipes 1988. 

2. For a brief discussion of the problems, see Niditch 1993: 1-2. 

3. A second edition appeared in 1968 (Propp 1968), and a good basic discus¬ 
sion of Propp and structural typology may be found in Dundes 1965. 
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enlargement of Antti Aarne’s 1910 work on the topic. Then in 1960 
came the publication of Albert Lord’s The Singer of Tales, as well as a 
translation of Arnold van Gennep’s The Rites of Passage , both of 
which presented scholars with yet some more possibilities for analysis 
of folk narrative. 4 

While all the noted works play a part in the present paper, van 
Gennep’s tripartite pattern of the life cycle rite of passage, the mor¬ 
phology presented in Propp’s work, and my personal sense of the 
importance of historical and geographic context affect it most strongly. 
In brief, a rite of passage as discussed by van Gennep and later by 
Victor Turner (1967, 1969) addresses the transition of an individual 
from one stage to another in his or her life. In the case of folktales, the 
movement most often consists of going from childhood to early 
adulthood, the latter generally denoted by marriage and/or assuming an 
adult role such as becoming king. The rite itself consists of a separation 
from the earlier life, in this case childhood; a transition, during which 
the individual lives removed from his or her community, often in 
apparent death; and a reincorporation, at which time, with celebrations 
including eating, the individual becomes part of the original community 
with a different, usually higher or more mature, status. For the purposes 
of this essay, it is this transition period, the separation from the home, 
family and community, which comprises the focus. 

Propp’s morphology, based on his study of one hundred Russian 
tales, breaks the action of the narrative down into a maximum of 31 
functions or actions, designated by action verbs like ‘send’, ‘go’, 
‘violate’ and ‘return’. No one tale contains all the functions, but in each 
tale from the corpus, the order of functions or actions remains fixed: 
each occurs invariably in the same relation to every other one. 
Although the particular actions’ relation to one another does not hold as 
invariably when one seeks to apply Propp’s morphology to tales outside 
his Russian corpus, the concept of sensible order and action as the 
significant aspect of the tale holds true, it appears, virtually universally. 
Propp also identifies a maximum of seven actors, or dramatis personae, 
in any given tale. These individuals carry out the actions of the 31 func¬ 
tions that Propp identifies. For example, one finds that the individual in 
a tale who is identified as the ‘king’ carries no significance as the ruler 

4. A brief but comprehensive summary of these and other influences on the 
study of folk narrative in the Hebrew Bible may be found in the first chapter of both 
Niditch 1993 and Niditch 1987. 
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but rather may fill a role such as the ‘dispatcher’, the actor who sends 
the hero, another of the dramatis personae, out on a quest for some¬ 
thing which has been lost or is lacking. 

In addition, one must consider the ‘why’ of the narrative within its 
particular culture, the reason for its existence and telling and retelling, 
which may be understood in the context of the functions of folklore 
(Bascom 1965). These functions include entertainment, maintenance of 
behavioral conformity, validation of cultural practices and education. A 
fifth function, sometimes part of a folktale, involves release from ordi¬ 
nary constraints, as in the freedom of behavior accepted during Mardi 
Gras in New Orleans. Thus the context of any given narrative assumes 
great importance in seeking what it means. Just as important—and this 
reflects a driving concern of mine—a complete examination of ancient 
narrative materials seeks to understand what the audience brings to the 
reading or performance. 5 

Over the years, the application of any of these approaches to ancient 
Near Eastern narratives beyond noting common motifs has been 
minimal. To be sure, a few scholars have identified and discussed to 
some degree the presence of folklore and folktale in biblical materials 
during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, for instance, 
James Frazer in The Golden Bough (Frazer 1911-15) and Hermann 
Gunkel in Das Marchen im Alten Testament, though his book was not 
translated into English until 70 years later (Gunkel 1987). During the 
same time period, the discussion of folklore in ancient Egyptian mate¬ 
rials revolved largely around the ‘Tale of Two Brothers’, first published 
in 1852, which showed similarities with the episode of Joseph and 
Potiphar’s wife in Genesis 39 as well as parallels with non-biblical 
narratives. It also played a role in the discussion of folktale origins that 
raged during the last decades of the nineteenth century. 6 7 

Work on Egyptian narratives is necessarily constrained by the limited 
materials available. Emma Brunner-Traut’s many editions of Altagyp- 
tische Marchen, 1 a corpus drawn from three thousand years of history, 
contain a mere 42 items, consisting of folktales, myths and mythic 
tales, fables, Schwdnke or joke tales, magic and wonder tales, and 


5. I am indebted to A.B. Lord for this concern (cf. Lord 1960: 148). 

6. For a fuller discussion of folkloric and other approaches to this tale, see 
Hollis 1990: Chapter 1. 

7. Brunner-Traut 1997 is the eleventh. 
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finally narratives from the Christian period. This collection, represent¬ 
ing known and available documents, is fairly complete, though differ¬ 
ent scholars will disagree about the classifications of the material. 8 The 
lack of study of the Egyptian tales is remarkable, especially in light of 
T.E. Peet’s 1929 Schweich Lectures in which he described Egypt as 
‘the home of the short story... [having] produced the first short stories 
to be told for their own sake’ (Williams 1971: 269), though a book- 
length study of ‘The Tale of Two Brothers’ appeared in 1990 (Hollis 
1990). 

Thus it is not surprising that little comparison between ancient 
Egyptian and biblical narratives has occurred other than that of the 
opening episode of the ‘Tale of Two Brothers’ with its Potiphar’s Wife 
motif (K 2111). 9 In such discussions, the scholars have generally 
treated the incident without putting it in the context either of the narra¬ 
tive itself, respectively the ‘Tale of Two Brothers’ or the Jacob cycle, 
or the culture in which it arose, but rather they simply described the 
episode in a one-to-one comparison. 10 If, however, one approaches the 
episode within the context of the wider tale (Egypt) or cycle (patri¬ 
archal narratives), one sees that the incident plays a major part in the 
transition of the hero from a subsidiary role, that of a younger brother 
in the former and of an official in a moderately well-off Egyptian 
household in the latter, to a major role, in the former to king of the land 
while in the latter to governor over all Egypt. In this role Joseph served 
as the means of his family’s rescue from famine. In this way, one learns 
of the manner by which the family of Jacob came to Egypt from which 
they would eventually leave, all as examples of YHWH’s acting in his¬ 
tory on behalf of his people. It is thus possible to see that this kind of 
analysis enriches one’s understanding of the particular narrative. 

Similarly, through such analysis, one can often identify significant 
features of a narrative’s culture as well as its relation to ideas in con¬ 
tiguous areas. For example, in a recent discussion, J. Robin King 
studied the story of Joseph as a special kind of hero tale that involves 
divine politics, comparing it with other ancient Near Eastern narratives 
including the ancient Egyptian narrative of Sinuhe (e.g. Wilson 1969), 

8. For a recent discussion on some of these tales, see Hollis 1995b. 

9. Thompson 1946: 275-76 identifies the motifs present in ‘Two Brothers’, 
defining a motif as ‘the smallest element in a tale having the power to persist in 
tradition’ (Thompson 1946: 415). 

10. Yohannan 1968 does precisely the same thing, using the world as the stage. 
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the story of Idrimi, King of Alalakh (Oppenheim 1969c), the Apology 
of Hattusilis of the Hittites (Gurney 1954: 175-76), Esarhadden’s Fight 
for the Throne in Assyria (Oppenheim 1969a), the Babylonian King 
Nabonidus and his God (Oppenheim 1969b), and the biblical legends of 
Jacob, Moses, and David (King 1987). In his discussion, King makes 
use of Propp’s analytical approach, beginning with the initial, or alpha 
(a), situation present in each of the stories, following with the identifi¬ 
cation of eight separate narrative actions: the threat, the threat realized, 
a resulting exile, success in exile, exilic agon or challenge, exilic vic¬ 
tory, threat overcome, and return and reconciliation, finishing with an 
epilogue. In his analysis he finds that the characters of significance in 
each tale resolve into the hero and his 11 deity, with the narrative serving 
to emphasize the power of the deity while highlighting the human hero 
(King 1987: 586-88). It is the active involvement of the divine figure 
which distinguishes these ancient narratives from the more modern 
folktale and epic. 

A more complete comparison of ancient Egyptian and biblical folk 
narratives with modern folktales shows other distinctive and crucial 
differences and similarities. The latter include an entertainment value, a 
didactic function, and often information about cultural mores and 
taboos, thus exhibiting the same folklore functions found in modern 
folk narrative. In a crucial and distinctive difference, the action of the 
ancient narrative occurs in an identifiable place and time, 12 providing 
the hearer/reader with a form of cultural history, while modern tales 
tend to lack any specificity of place and time. 13 

One example of the biblical use of specific location for exile may be 
seen in Jacob’s flight to and temporary settlement in his mother’s lands 
to the east. This act served to reaffirm the Israelites’ link with their 
putative geographic origins, since for the Israelites, the land of the Two 
Rivers, ancient Mesopotamia, represented their roots. In contrast, the 
land of Egypt, mentioned more times in the Hebrew Bible than any 
other save Israel itself, generally represents the ‘other’, those who do 
not share their belief in YHWH. One would therefore surmise that on 

11. In each case, the hero is masculine; hence the use of the masculine pronoun 
is to be understood literally in this context. 

12. This is not necessarily the case for all ancient narratives. One example of an 
exception is the Middle Egyptian tale of ‘The Shipwrecked Sailor’. 

13. For discussion of the characteristics of the modem folktale, see especially 
Liithi 1982, though Liithi 1970 and Liithi 1985 will also be informative. 
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close study, additional features about the place of exile should emerge 
as important such as Israel’s image of itself, its politics and its relations 
to other lands . 14 Certainly Egypt’s use of foreign lands in its narratives 
speaks to these issues, and it is the explication of its use of the Syro- 
Palestinian region which is of particular concern here. 

That the ancient Egyptians perceived their land on the banks of the 
Nile as the center of the world is common knowledge to Egyptologists 
(O’Connor 1983: 188-202), but it is perhaps less well known to schol¬ 
ars of the other ancient Near Eastern civilizations. As early as the Mid¬ 
dle Kingdom, 2040-1640 BCE, 15 references to the king showed that 
ideologically the Egyptians perceived their ruler to have universal 
dominion in the world. For instance, in the story of Sinuhe, a pseudo¬ 
autobiography dated to Middle Kingdom, the protagonist eulogizes 
King Senwosret I , 16 saying: ‘You have subdued/overcome what the 
sun-disk encircles’ (Sinuhe B 213) 17 (cf. Redford 1976: 49; Blumenthal 
1970; 200), and also ‘Yours is all which the horizon covers’ (Sinuhe B 
232-33). Again it was said of Senwosret I, ‘To him belongs what the 
sun encircles’ (Blumenthal 1970: 199), and in a Middle Kingdom text 
from Coptos, Rahotep says to the king, ‘[You] rule [what the su]n 
encircles’ (Blumenthal 1970: 200). Similarly a New Kingdom text pre¬ 
sents the king as ‘the sun-disk of all the land’, while in another ‘he is 
(the sun-god) Re under whose guidance people live... he illumines (the 
earth)... ’ (Redford 1976: 50, 58, nn. 56, 57). 

Alone, however, these examples simply show that the Egyptians or, 
more properly, those writing and presenting ideas, perceived their ruler, 
and hence their world, as central. Other texts, most notably a series of 
curses and a stele addressing the plight of some exiles, correspondingly 
suggest that not only did the ancient Egyptians perceive themselves as 
the center of the world, but also that lands apart from Egypt served as 
places of punishment, exile, or living death. For example, among some 
juridical examples, probably from the Twentieth Dynasty, two oaths 
reflect Ethiopia as the place of banishment should the oath be false. In 

14. This topic deserves significant research. 

15. All dates reflect the chronology found in Baines and Malek 1984: 36-37. 

16. Before the New Kingdom, the ruler of Egypt is called a ‘king’, not a 
pharaoh. This latter term derives from the Egyptian words pr c j, meaning ‘Great 
House’, which comes into use with the New Kingdom. 

17. All translations from Sinuhe are by the author using the hieroglyphic text 
from Blackman 1972. 
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one the 'Oath of the Lord was given to (a defendant), saying, “Should I 
speak falsely, may [I] be mutilated and sent (to) Ethiopia!”’, while a 
second reports that when a tomb robber confessed his crimes, he took 
the Oath of the Lord, saying, ‘All that I have said is true. Should I 
reverse my word again tomorrow or after tomorrow, may I be put (in) 
the garrison of Ethiopia!’ (Wilson 1948: 138, nos. 50, 51). 

The so-called Stele of Exiles or Banished, dating to the Twenty-First 
Dynasty, 1070-975 BCE, contains an elaborate—and apparently suc¬ 
cessful—plea to the god Amun-Re to allow the return to Egypt of those 
whom the deity had banished in anger. In the text, the high priest 
Menkheperre approaches the god in procession to speak to him of the 
people who were in the oasis, not only requesting that the banished be 
allowed to return, but also that the god be gracious to them throughout 
eternity (Louvre Stele C. 256, 11. 15-16) (cf. Beckerath 1968: 13). 
Menkheperre then extends his request even further, asking for a decree 
from the god that he would ‘not tolerate that one (again) bring away to 
the oasis any people of this land... from today to henceforth’ (Louvre 
Stele C. 256,1. 17) (cf. Beckerath 1968: 13). As Jurgen von Beckerath 
observes relative to this stele, to be banished from Egypt is ‘according 
to Egyptian perception, a living death’ (Beckerath 1968: 35). 

The Egyptians’ concern with exile or banishment from Egypt evi¬ 
denced distress not only because it represented a separation from their 
people, their land, and their values and customs, but also because of the 
risk of death away from home with a consequent improper burial. The 
latter appears most graphically in the story of Sinuhe mentioned previ¬ 
ously. Known from more papyri and ostraca than any other literary 
narrative, this fictional tale purports to be an autobiography of an atten¬ 
dant of the wife of the Twelfth Dynasty king Senwosret I (for example, 
Baines 1982: 31). The tale opens with Sinuhe overhearing messengers 
telling Senwosret I, with whom he was on maneuvers in Libya to the 
west of Egypt proper, that the senior king, Amenemhet I, with whom 
he, Senwosret, served as co-regent, was dead. Although Senwosret, 
now the sole king, immediately returns to the capital to assume the 
throne, Sinuhe is panic-stricken—for the death may have occurred at 
the hands of the harem with whom he had close relations—and he flees 
to the east, across the river to the wall meant to repel the Sand-farers, 
that is, the Bedouin. From there he continues in an east-northeasterly 
direction where he meets an Asiatic who recognizes him and provides 
him with initial succor and care. 
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Sinuhe continues to move away from Egypt, relating, ‘Land gave me 
to land’ (Sinuhe B 29), an image recalling the underground railroad 
of ante-bellum nineteenth-century America or the ‘Femaleroad’ of 
Margaret Atwood’s The Handmaid’s Tale (Atwood 1986). He went 
first to Byblos, returning then to Qedem for a time, finally being 
received and made at home by Ammunenshi of Syria. Reflecting 
typical Egyptocentric thinking as well as a certain political astuteness 
in his response to Ammunenshi’s questions about the new Egyptian 
king, Sinuhe hymns the might and prowess of Senwosret I, highlighting 
the latter’s expansionist tendencies at the expense of the southlands, for 
example, Ethiopia and Nubia, while downplaying any similar moves 
into the northern lands such as Syria. 

As is typical of the traditional folktale hero known in the modern 
world as well as the heroes of the cycle of biblical patriarchs, the Egyp¬ 
tian exile flourishes in Syria, receiving many benefits from his host. In 
turn, Sinuhe successfully fights various enemies of the Syrian ruler, 
eventually engaging in combat with an opponent of the Syrian ruler 
who was perceived as ‘a champion... without peer’ (Sinuhe B110). 
Sinuhe’s success in this battle gained him many accolades and much 
prestige among the foreigners. At this point, he begins to yearn for 
home, saying ‘What is more important than that my corpse be buried in 
the land in which I was born’ (Sinuhe B159-60). The hero’s worries 
about his age and his physical condition eventually come to the ears of 
the Egyptian king by means of the messengers and envoys whom 
Sinuhe has hosted. In time Senwosret I writes to the exile, sending him 
gifts and inviting him to return home. In his letter, the king reiterates 
Sinuhe’s concern: 

Think of the day of burial, 
the passing into blessedness. 

A night is assigned for you with oils 

and mummy wrappings from the hand of Tait. 18 

A funeral cortege will be made for you 

on the day of interment, 

and a mummy case in gold, 

the head in lapis lazuli. 

The heaven will be above you. 


18. The goddess of weaving and thus connected intimately with production of 
the linen used for wrapping the deceased’s mummy. One finds reference to her 
function in this regard from the Pyramid Texts on. 
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you having been placed in the hearse, 

oxen drawing you, 

and musicians before you. 

The dance of the mvvvc-dancers 19 is done 
at the door of your tomb; 
the offering-list will be read to you; 
sacrifice is made before your offering-stone. 

Your tomb-pillars, made of white stone, 
are in the midst of (those of) the royal children. 

You shall not die in a foreign land! 

and the Asiatics will not inter you, 

that you not be wrapped in the skin of a sheep 

when your enclosing wall is made. 

This is too long to roam the earth! 

Take thought for the corpse, 

Come back! (Sinuhe B190-199). 

Sinuhe’s reaction to this message: 

What compares with this which is done for a servant 
whose heart led him astray to strange lands? (Sinuhe B202), 

reiterates the typical Egyptian view of living outside the Two Lands. 20 
He then returns to Egypt as quickly as possible and is told by the king: 

The burial of your body will not be a small matter, 
without your interment by the Asiatics (Sinuhe B258-59), 

presaging the burial favors the ruler would accord him at this death. 
Thus one finds in Sinuhe an Egyptian exile, a man who fled for fear of 
his life, survived tests and trials in the Syrian land, was invited back 
home, and finally was welcomed in glory and honor, a very different 
status from that in which he left. 

Before leaving this narrative, one needs to understand that in the 
lines of invitation to return lies more than simply the concern for a 
proper burial. They also witness an identification of the organized, 
orderly world with Egypt. Indeed, for the ancient Egyptian, ‘[t]he 
African and Semitic peoples and foreign cities and monarchies were 
equated with the forces of chaos, always ready to subvert creation' 
(Yoyotte 1981: 128), and it is worth noting that the hieroglyph used in 
writing the name of every foreign land depicts a mountainous desert 

19. Dancers connected with the mortuary ritual for the deceased. For a recent 
discussion, see Reeder 1995. 

20. A common epithet for Egypt in ancient Egyptian texts. 
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(cf. Gardiner 1957: Sign List N 25). This contrast appears even more 
strongly in the Egyptians’ use of terminology describing themselves 
and other peoples. For themselves, they used the word rmt, usually 
translated ‘mankind’, although more properly it should be ‘humankind’ 
since its usual writing includes both the male and the female deter¬ 
minatives, as well as the word rhyt, which designates specifically the 
common folk of Egypt. In contrast, they referred to other peoples with 
words like pdt, r-pdtyw, Smjw, and hjstyw, each of which means ‘for¬ 
eigners’, the distinctive terminology thus emphasizing the Egyptians’ 
ethnocentricity (cf. for example, Baines 1982: 40). 

The popularity of the story of Sinuhe continued into the New 
Kingdom, while at the same time several more tales appeared, a num¬ 
ber of which related Egypt to its northeastern neighbors. Some of these 
narratives appear to reflect particular historical activity, if not actual 
incidents. The ‘Taking of Joppa’ tells how the rebel town of Joppa was 
infiltrated by the soldiers of the Eighteenth Dynasty pharaoh Tuthmosis 
III through deception: gifts delivered in baskets to the rebel prince in 
apparent acquiescence to the latter ruler actually contained Egyptian 
soldiers who emerged to take the town (for example, Wente 1973: 81- 
84), a motif recalling the Greek tale of the Trojan horse and the modem 
tale of Ali Baba and his 40 thieves. A second tale about Tuthmosis III 
in Syria is fragmented to such a degree it is difficult to get the story line 
beyond presenting the king as the main actor and Syria as its location 
(cf. Botti 1955). Both tales certainly reflect the pharaoh’s presence in 
Syria-Palestine as he established and maintained an empire. A third 
tale, ‘The Report of Wenamun’, reflects Egypt's involvement in same 
area at the end of the Twentieth Dynasty when Egypt’s power was on 
the wane, a loss which the narrative shows very clearly. None of the 
three narratives says anything about the Egyptian sense of exile when 
in the northeast area; their concerns lie elsewhere, namely in portraying 
empire building or trade, although one senses in the ending of 
‘Wenamun’ a sadness at having been away from Egypt for more than a 
year (P. Moscow 120,2,65-66) (cf. Lichtheim 1976: 224-30). 21 

The Nineteenth Dynasty, however, provides two Marchen-like tales 
which also point to the Syria-Palestinian area, ‘The Tale of Two 
Brothers’ and ‘Doomed Prince or the Prince and his Fates’, 22 both of 

21. One should note, however, that Wenamun’s words appear in the context of 
his seeing the Tjeker, Egyptian enemies, coming for him. 

22. On these tales and other tales of magic and wonder in ancient Egypt, see 
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which clearly use the location as a place of exile, an ‘otherworld’, as 
did Sinuhe. In the New Kingdom tales, as in the Middle Kingdom 
‘Sinuhe’, this ‘otherworld’ resembles that of the modern fairy tale 
where specific tests and trials occur and from which the hero returns 
home triumphant and transformed. 23 Unlike their modem analogues in 
which the ‘otherworld’ lacks specificity of place or time, these Egyp¬ 
tian tales are very specific that this ‘otherworld’ lies to their northeast in 
Syria-Palestine. 

In the first of these tales, two brothers and the wife of the older 
brother live together, probably in the delta area of northern Egypt, since 
not only do they raise barley and emmer, but also the younger brother 
herds his older brother’s cattle, all characteristic activities of the area. 
The narrative begins with an attempted seduction of Bata, the attractive 
younger brother, by his older brother’s wife. Upon his refusal of her 
invitation, she turns around to her husband Anubis and accuses her 
young brother-in-law of the attempted seduction. Anubis naturally goes 
after his younger brother, resulting in a pursuit which ends with the 
sun-god providing a protective river filled with crocodiles for the 
younger brother. At this point, Bata clarifies the situation and identifies 
the true culprit, and then, after severing his phallus and throwing it into 
the divinely-created river, he journeys to the Valley of the Pine. The 
narrative continues with the Ennead, the company of gods, creating a 
wife for him as a companion because it is worried that he is lonely. 
Ultimately this wife, like that of Bata’s older brother, betrays Bata to 
his death, first in the Valley of the Pine and then twice after his return 
to Egypt. 

Although the location of the Valley of the Pine has long been debated 
by Egyptological commentators, both external and internal evidence 
places it clearly outside Egypt and quite precisely in Syria. In 1968 
Emile Chassinat observed that the text itself affirms that the locale lay 
outside Egypt when it states that the older brother’s ‘heart wished to 
return to Egypt’ (P. d’Orbiney 13,5) 24 (Chassinat 1968: 701 n. 4), thus 


Hollis 1995b. For readily available translations of these two narratives, see Erman 
(ed.) 1966; Lichtheim 1976; and Simpson (ed.) 1973. The ‘Tale of Two Brothers’, 
besides being translated in Hollis 1990, is also translated by J.A. Wilson in 
Pritchard (ed.) 1969. 

23. For a different view, albeit very superficial in discussion, see Redford 
1992: 233-34. 

24. All translations from the Papyrus d’Orbiney are those of the author using 
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putting the brother’s search outside the land of Egypt. More recently I 
have identified two additional passages which confirm the location of 
this valley outside Egypt (Hollis 1990: 114-18). In one, the king is told 
that the divinely scented hair of Bata’s wife is a ‘greeting <from> 
another land’ (P. d’Orbiney 11,5), while in the other, Bata’s wife ‘came 
to Egypt with [the messenger woman of the king]’ (P. d’Orbiney 12,1- 
2). That it lies in Syria becomes clear from Ramesses II’s Qadesh 
Battle inscriptions, which place it close by Qadesh, northeast of Byblos 
in Lebanon (cf. Hollis 1990: 114-18). 

Furthermore, when one looks at the activity in this section of the 
story, it becomes clear that the action occurs outside the ordered land, 
this emphasized by the description of Bata’s locale as a land of scrub 
and brush, most definitely not a place of farming and pasturing as was 
the Nile delta. In addition, when Bata gets to the Valley, he places his 
heart 25 on top of a pine—certainly symbolizing his death to ordinary 
existence—and lives there successfully until the tree is cut down, at 
which point ‘he [falls] dead’ (P. d’Orbiney 12,7). His older brother 
Anubis learns of his death by means of pre-arranged, drink-related 
signs, following which he journeys to the valley to rescue his younger 
brother. Thus not only does the audience clearly understand Bata’s 
valley as outside Egypt, with all the implications carried by that idea, 
but it observes the action of the older brother as that of the mortuary 
god Anubis, which he surely is, thus further emphasizing the sense of 
exile and virtual death when in a foreign land. 

Anubis, the age-old royal mortuary god whose responsibility it was 
both to preside over the mummification activities surrounding the 
preparation of the dead king, the Osiris king, for his next life and to 
revive the king to live in the next world through his activity in the 
Opening-of-the-Mouth ceremonies, carries out these precise activities 
in rescuing Bata (Hollis 1995a). In the tale, Anubis seeks his sibling’s 
heart for three years, eventually finding it and restoring it to its place. 
That done, he then embraces his brother, 26 restoring him to life in the 
manner so commonly portrayed on temple walls, in which the iconog¬ 
raphy shows the deity giving life to the king by embracing him. The 
hero, revived by his brother, returns to Egypt and eventually becomes 

the hieroglyphic text from Gardiner 1981: 9-30a. 

25. For a fuller discussion of the importance of the heart in ancient Egyptian 
thought, see Hollis 1990: 118-26. 

26. For discussion of the nature of Bata, see Hollis 1990: 64-70. 
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king, truly a shepherd-boy-becomes-king narrative of the type beloved 
by people of all times and all places. Thus in this story, Syria-Palestine 
serves not only as the land of exile outside the ordered land of Egypt, 
but also as the land of death, the land of the living dead, that is, Bata 
without his heart or his phallus. 

The second New Kingdom narrative, ‘The Prince and his Fates’, 
opens, as did ‘Two Brothers’, with ‘once upon a time’. In this case, a 
king and his wife are without children, and the king prays for a child. 
His prayer is answered and the nameless prince is bom, but he is bom 
to die from his destined fates, a crocodile, a snake 27 or a dog. Although 
the king seeks to protect the child by placing him in a tower during his 
growing years, in time, not only does the father grant the boy’s request 
for a hound, but, when the growing boy eventually requests that he be 
allowed to travel, to act as he wishes until ‘the god does what is in his 
heart to do’ (P. Harris 500, vs. 4,13), 28 his father obliges, totally dis¬ 
regarding what might be considered good sense. Thereupon the prince, 
accompanied by his hound, sets out on a journey which ends in Syria. 
Here he competes anonymously with a number of other young men for 
the hand of the daughter of the Syrian prince. Although the Egyptian 
prince proved to be successful, of course, the young woman’s father 
refuses to allow him to marry his daughter because the young man was 
patently unsuitable—he had identified himself as the son of an Egyp¬ 
tian chariot-soldier (P. Harris 500, vs. 5,11). The Syrian prince reckons 
without his daughter, however. The young woman swears by Pre- 
Harakhty, the Egyptian chief deity of this period, that if the young man 
is not allowed to marry her, she will starve herself to death, and, when 
her father orders that the young man be slain, she says that she will die 
before sunset the same day. These threats eventually lead her father to 
capitulate, and the two young people are married. 

Following his marriage in this foreign land, as in Sinuhe, the young 
man is given all kinds of good things by the Syrian prince such as a 
house, lands, cattle and the like. In time he tells his wife of his destined 
fates, and she saves him from the snake. One later finds the young man 
running from his dog, only to be seized by the crocodile which carries 

27. See Assmann 1992: 152 and n. 18 for early references to the crocodile and 
the snake as agents to carry out threats in imprecations. 

28. All translations of the ‘Doomed Prince’, which is found on the verso of 
Papyrus Harris 500, are those of the author using the hieroglyphic text from 
Gardiner 1981: l-8a. 
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him away to where it has been fighting some kind of demon. The 
crocodile seems to be bargaining with the young man for help, appar¬ 
ently in exchange for his life, when the papyrus breaks off, leaving its 
modern audience in suspense. Although scholars have hotly debated 
what the ending is, it seems likely that the Egyptian prince survives, 
circumventing his fates, to return to Egypt with his foreign wife and 
take the throne, as would have been appropriate and as did Bata. This 
tale, rather than being a shepherd-becomes-king type as in ‘Two 
Brothers’, represents the type in which a young man leaves home to 
seek his fortune, undergoes a series of trials and tests that earn a wife, 
riches and possibly a kingdom, followed by a return home to become 
king. Both types have innumerable parallels from other times and other 
cultures. The point is, however, that in each of these cases, the same 
identifiable land serves as the place of transition from one stratum of 
social existence to another. 

The astute observer will ask appropriately why this land in particular 
was emphasized and whether Egyptian tales exist showing exile and 
death in other lands. And indeed, at least one other text is known which 
details activity in a different land, namely ‘The Tale of the Ship¬ 
wrecked Sailor’. 29 This story, dated to the Middle Kingdom and avail¬ 
able to us from only one papyrus, relates the meeting of the narrator 
with a serpent on a fantastic island following a shipwreck. Although the 
serpent identifies himself as the Lord of Punt, a land to the southeast of 
Egypt on the western shore of the Red Sea which was the source of 
various products like myrrh and electrum, the statement that the island 
on which the sailor has fetched up will not be there for him to return to 
calls into question both the locality and the actuality of the place. Thus 
this tale does not affect the present discussion; it does, however, add to 
our understanding of the Egyptocentricity of this ancient people, espe¬ 
cially in regard to an appropriate burial in the homeland when the ser¬ 
pent predicts to the sailor, ‘Behold you will reach home in two months; 
you will embrace your children, and you will be renewed in the midst 
of your burial’ (P. Leningrad 1115,168-69). 30 

The emphasis on Syria-Palestine in these narratives both demon¬ 
strates the Egyptians’ Egyptocentric view of the world and reflects the 
economic and political relations which Egypt had had with the area to 
some degree or another from its earliest history in the late fourth 

29. See Baines 1990 for an in-depth discussion in addition to Hollis 1995b. 

30. Translation by the author. 
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millennium BCE right up to the time of these tales near the end of the 
second millennium. Through the years, Egypt had served as a geo¬ 
graphical conduit for the precious minerals and metals from its neigh¬ 
bors to the south in Kush and Upper Nubia to those in the eastern 
Mediterranean, and Egypt’s centrality in the brokering of trade goods 
should not be underestimated. 31 In addition, Egypt’s political involve¬ 
ment as empire builder in the area during the last half of the second 
millennium also played a role. Nevertheless, while clearly benefiting 
their northeastern relations, the Egyptians always viewed the area as 
foreign, and they, like all peoples, felt the need to define themselves 
over against the ‘other’, the foreigner and the foreigner’s land. 
Although the isolated location of Egypt, surrounded on three sides by 
desert and on the fourth by the Mediterranean Sea, minimized the 
Egyptians’ need for such definition, these tales showed that it did exist. 

In conclusion, the Egyptian view of Syria-Palestine as an ‘other- 
world’, a place of exile, death and transformation, results from a set of 
complex interrelations involving identity, culture, politics and eco¬ 
nomic forces. It is my thought that the same kind of complexity affects 
ancient Israel’s use of neighboring lands in its narratives. Thus it 
becomes clear that a close examination of the place of exile in these 
ancient narratives carries the potential of elucidating and enriching 
one’s understanding of the relationship of different lands and cultures 
to each other. 
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An Egyptian analogue to the Priestly blessing* 


Sharon R. Keller 


The Priestly Blessing (PB) of Num. 6.24-26 is a familiar biblical 
passage, in part because it remains central to Jewish and Christian 
liturgy. Perhaps for that reason it has been the subject of much study, 
both in its biblical context and in relation to extra-biblical Near Eastern 
sources. 1 Even though the Near Eastern parallels to this tricolonic 
blessing are numerous, the discussions of them have, for the most part, 
concerned only lexical similarities in the individual phrases of the 
benediction. 2 To date, no Mesopotamian analogue has been found to 
the Priestly Blessing in its entirety. There is, however, an Egyptian text 
that parallels the Priestly Blessing in form and in content, and, perhaps, 
even in occasional function. 

A short, little known, Egyptian text dated to Egypt’s First Inter¬ 
mediate Period (c. 2134-2040) contains a blessing that is strikingly 
similar in meaning as well as in structure to Num. 6.24-26. 3 The text in 


ini mini i3i trims iisn 11331 -ftto i* 1 ?^ 3"3n ira^n 1133 vr 

•D'DtD 10133 

1. These parallels are so well attested that they need not be rehearsed here. See 
most recently C. Cohen, ‘The Biblical Priestly Blessing (Num. 6.24-26) in the 
Light of Akkadian Parallels’, Tel Aviv 20 (1993), pp. 228-38, and M. Fishbane, 
‘Form and Reformulation of the Biblical Priestly Blessing’, JAOS 103 (1983), 
pp. 115-21. 

2. Although they are often included in discussions of the PB, in this paper I 
shall not deal with either the verses that precede nor the verse that follows the PB. 
For Num. 6.27 see P.A.H. Boer, ‘Numbers 6:27’, VT32 (1981), pp. 1-13, and more 
recently, M. Bar-Ilan, ‘btnfcr 33 *73 '122? PIK 1301’, HUCA 60 (1989), pp. be' 
(Hebrew). 

3. The First Intermediate Period is here dated according to J. Baines and 
J. Malek {Atlas of Ancient Egypt [New York: Facts on File], 1980). The majority of 
the book of Numbers is ascribed to the Priestly (P) Source, but already by the turn 
of the century G.B. Gray felt that the PB was not a product of P, but that in fact it 
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question is a Letter to the Dead, written on a tubular red clay pedestal 
that functioned as a jar-stand. 4 Typically, an offering for the deceased 
could be placed in a bowl or a jar, which then might be placed on a 
stand; this particulr stand has a text written around it in nine vertical 
lines. As a genre Letters to the Dead are all addressed to a deceased 
person to petition the deceased for some type of assistance. The twelve 
extant examples of this genre are concerned with a host of personal and 
familial difficulties, and in all instances the petitioner envisions help as 
emanating from the world of gods and of spirits. These texts allow us to 
be eavesdroppers into very personal and private accounts of familial 
life as well as of daily trials and tribulations. 

The letter on the jar-stand reads as follows: 5 

(1) This is an explanatory reminder of what I said to you with reference 
to (myself) ‘You know what Idw said concerning his son: (2) “whatever 
has been and whatever will be (there), do not cause him to be afflicted 
with any affliction”. Do the like thereof for (me)!’ (3) Behold, now this 
vessel is brought (to you, that) your mother will litigate concerning it. It 
would be pleasant (4) that you should support her. Grant now that there 
should be born to (me) a healthy male child. You are a precious spirit. 

(5) Behold now, these two, the maid-servants who are causing Seny to 
be afflicted, Nefertentet and Ita'i (6) confuse them, destroy for (me) now 
every affliction which is against (my) wife. You know that I indeed do 
what is (7) needful therein. Destroy it greatly (yea) destroy it greatly. 

You live for (me), The Great One shall praise you, (8) and the face of the 
Great God will be gracious over you; he will give you pure bread with 
his two hands. (9) I beg you now, for a second healthy male (child) for 
your daughter! 

In this letter to a deceased father, the petitioner complains that two 

was ‘of earlier origin than the date of its incorporation in P’ (G.B. Gray, A Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary on Numbers [ICC; New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1906], p. 71). This early dating is now the general consensus, and D.N. 
Freedman goes farther than others by dating the PB to the twelfth century (D.N. 
Freedman, ‘The Aaronic Benediction [Numbers 6.24-26]’, in J.W. Flanagan and 
A.W. Robinson (eds.). No Famine in the Land: Studies in Honor of John L. 
McKenzie [Claremont, CA: Claremont Graduate School, 1975], p. 41). This early 
dating has now been unquestionably established see n. 13 below. 

4. This letter is now in the collection of the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago. 

5. My translation was made from the hieroglyphic transcription of the hieratic 
text done by A. Gardiner, ‘A New Letter to the Dead’, JEA 16 (1930), pp. 19-22, 
pi. X, 1-3. 
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female servants are in some manner trying to prevent his wife from 
bearing healthy male progeny, a theme so familiar to us from ancient 
literature that there is no need to comment on it here, beyond pointing 
out that here again we see that epic themes are often taken from daily 
life occurrences. This letter presents a petition to the author’s deceased 
father to seek the aid of his mother (that is, the author’s paternal grand¬ 
mother), so that together they may alleviate the author’s problems in 
the mortal realm and grant him and his wife a healthy male child. 6 

As is easily seen, the main plea of this letter culminates with a 
blessing that is strikingly similar to the biblical Priestly Blessing. The 
biblical text reads: 


:*jni 32 H rnrr tjpnrr 
tb i rnrr ik; 

:Di “79 Tjb up]} t 1 ?** i rnrr 

The Lord Bless you and Guard you; The Lord make his face Shine on 
you and be Gracious unto you; The Lord lift up his face to you and grant 
you peace. 7 

The Egyptian text reads: 

(7) hsi.t'jt (8) nfr 

The Great One shall Praise you 

hr n ntr c j im.k 

The face of the Great God will be Gracious over you 

dit.fn.k t v/b m c wy.fy snwy 

He will give you pure bread with his two hands 

The initial comparison is nearly exact: both blessings progress from 
the general to the particular, with the first colon calling for a generic 


6. This is not to say that the wife is barren; female children and/or sickly male 
children could have already been born. For a full discussion and analysis of this 
Letter, as well as the other Letters to the Dead, see S.R. Keller, Egyptian Letters to 
the Dead in Relation to the Old Testament and other Near Eastern Sources (Ann 
Arbor: University Microfilms, 1989), pp. 144-57. 

7. For the meaning of cibD/‘peace’ see J.I. Durham, ‘nbc and the Presence of 
God’, in J.I. Durham and J.R. Porter (eds.). Proclamation and Presence: Old Tes¬ 
tament Essays in Honour of Gwynne Henton Davies (New Corrected Edition) 
(Macon, GA: Mercer University Press, 1983), pp. 272- 93. 
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blessing from the deity, and the middle colon asking that the face of the 
deity confer goodness, that is favor, upon the recipient. 8 In the third 
colon the blessings diverge slightly from each other in their specifics, 
but they both appeal to the deities to bestow their favor to the recipient. 
Clearly, these texts share striking parallels in their content. Of course, 
the Priestly Blessing is directed to the people of Israel as a group, 
whereas the Egyptian blessing is a personal one, but both these patterns 
are in keeping with the normative models of each culture. In the Bible, 
blessings are generally offered for the collective population, whereas in 
Egypt, blessings and prayers are offered by and for an individual. 9 The 
biblical blessing has been interpreted as a Priestly prayer for God’s 
continued blessing for the people. That blessing de facto would grant 
both personal and communal fertility. The Egyptian text fits its mold 
for, in effect, it becomes part of a prayer for personal fertility- 

In addition to the similarity of content, the two blessings also show a 
remarkable conformity of structure: the ascending tripartite construc¬ 
tion of the blessings are identical. Various attempts have been made to 
analyze and restructure the Priestly Blessing to arrive at a specific 
symmetrical structure, 10 but these attempts have focused on the syllable 
count, pronunciation, and metrical structure of each colon and have 
caused new problems of interpretation, just as they have solved old 
ones. 11 The simple symmetry inherent in the Priestly Blessing becomes 

8. For the meaning of V3B here see among others M.I. Gruber, Aspects of Non¬ 
verbal Communication in the Ancient Near East (Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 
1980), pp. 554-83. 

9. D. Sweeney, ‘Intercessory Prayer in Ancient Egypt and the Bible’, in 
S. Israelit-Groll (ed.), Pharaonic Egypt: The Bible and Christianity (Jerusalem: 
Magnes Press, 1985), p. 221. 

10. See Freedman, ‘Aaronic Benediction’; O. Loretz, ‘Altorientalischer Hinter- 
grund Sowie Inner- und Nachbiblische Entwicklung des Aaronitischen Segens 
(Num 6.24-36)’, VF 10 (1978), p. 16; and K. Seybold, Der aaronitische Segen: 
Studien zu Numeri 6/22-27 (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1977), 
pp. 18-23. 

11. Most consider the PB to be a form of poetry, yet ‘Haran fully accepts the 
hymnodic affinities of the benediction, whose diction inevitably draws us to the 
Psalter for comparison. He insists, nonetheless, that poetic parallelism is absent 
from the benediction, and he therefore objects to its classification as poetry, not¬ 
withstanding the ascending number of words in each successive line (3-5-7) and the 
ascending number of letters (15-20-25), yielding a total of 60 letters; and, according 
to Freedman, a similarly ascending syllable count’ (B. Levine, Numbers 1-20 [AB; 
Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1993], p. 241). 
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all the more apparent when juxtaposed to its Egyptian analogue: 

(7) hsi.t'jt (8) nfr 

The Great One shall Praise you 

^■pzn mrr pnx Num. 6.24 

The Lord Bless you and Guard you 

hr n nir c j im.k 

The face of the Great God will be Gracious over you 
1 'J9 1 r D n ’ "IK' Num. 6.25 

The Lord make His face Shine on you and be Gracious unto you 

dit.fn.k t vvT? m c wy.fy snwy 

He will give you pure bread with his two hands 

:Qi *70 DSn r;s i rrjrr aer Num. 6.26 

The Lord lift up his face to you and grant you peace 

In each of the blessings, the first colon contains three words, the second 
five words, and the third seven words. Furthermore, each stich of the 
Priestly Blessing has two actions associated with it: v. 24 bless and 
guard, v. 25 shine and be gracious, and v. 26 lift up and grant.' 2 The 
Egyptian blessing is much simpler and more compact, for each colon 
has only one verb, but this too shows a tight, precisely planned struc¬ 
ture. The progression of 3/5/7 is as mathematically balanced as it is 
simple and elegant. It is clear that we are dealing with a carefully struc¬ 
tured form. This progression, found in both the Hebrew and Egyptian 
forms, is too precise to be arbitrary or coincidental. 

Interestingly enough, the parallel between the two blessings may 
even extend beyond their form and content to their possible function. 
The Letters to the Dead were placed in tombs, for it was thought that 
the tomb was a type of portal to the netherworld, and a letter so placed 
would be sure to reach its addressee. The letter need not be placed in 
the tomb of the addressee; any tomb would do as a sort of Post Office 
Box to the netherworld. All of the extant Letters to the Dead were asso¬ 
ciated in some way with an offering or gift to the deceased, here with 
the offering left on the jar stand. A gift to the deceased served as a 
‘stamp’ to assure the letter’s pick-up and delivery to the addressee in 


12. There is no agreement whether or not these six verbal forms represent six 
actions or three actions. See Fishbane, ‘Form and Reformulation’, esp. pp. 115-16, 
and more recently Cohen, ‘Biblical Priestly Blessing’. 
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the next world. Although this Egyptian text was not found in situ, that 
its find spot was a tomb is firmly established, and the purpose of the 
Letter as a petition for aid from the decased is inferred in part from its 
archaeological setting. The blessing that concludes the letter functions 
almost as a gift offering to the deceased—please do this for me and my 
wife...In that I’m sure you will grant this favor, May the great one 
praise you and protect you even in death—for after all the prayer is 
being wished onto the deceased! Of course, the Priestly Blessing 
functions in Numbers in quite a different way, but an archaeological 
discovery was made that suggests that the biblical Priestly Blessing 
may at some time have functioned in nearly the same way as the Egyp¬ 
tian text. 

It is quite unusual for biblical passages to be discovered as archae¬ 
ological artifacts, that is, as material remains from the biblical period; it 
was therefore extraordinary as well as fortuitous when two texts of the 
Priestly Blessing were found in so suggestive a setting as a grave. In 
1979, at Ketef Hinnom near the Valley of Hinnom in Jerusalem, two 
incised silver amulets dating from the late seventh century BCE were 
discovered. 13 The amulets are of unequal size, and the texts are of un¬ 
equal length, yet they are very similar to each other and bear a striking 
likeness to the Priestly Blessing as it is found in Numbers. The text on 
the smaller amulet reads: 14 ‘Rest, [Be]nayahu, [and] await YH[WH], 
and be awake [for him]! YHWH bless you, and may he keep you; 
YHWH make his face shine upon you, and may he give you peace’. The 
text on the larger amulet reads: ‘The Lord bless you, he keep you; the 
Lord make (his face) shine (upon you)’. 

Attempts have been made on the basis of these texts, as well as on 
the basis of the version found at Qumran, to reconstruct an original of 
the Priestly Blessing. Was it originally a 10-word text that was later 
expanded to a 15-word text, or was it originally a 15-word text that was 
later shortened? On the basis of the much earlier Egyptian material 


13. G. Barkai, ‘The Priestly Benediction of Silver from Keteph Hinnom in 
Jerusalem’, Cathedra 52 (1989), pp. 37-76 (Hebrew). Since this find antedates P. 
there can no longer be any question that the PB is indeed older than its inclusion in 
the P text (see n. 3 above). 

14. Translations according to M.C.A. Korpel, ‘The Poetic Structure of the 
Priestly Blessing’, JSOT 45 (1989), pp. 3-4. For an alternate reconstruction of the 
text see A. Yardeni, ‘Remarks on the Priestly Blessing on Two Ancient Amulets 
from Jerusalem’, VT 41 (1991), pp. 177-80. 
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presented here, I must agree with Marjo C.A. Korpel that ‘all three 
forms of the Aaronic blessing are acceptable variants of the same basic 
text’. 15 

The use of the Priestly Blessing on amulets is not per se surprising; 
the triple mention of the Divine Name in the blessing makes it a 
desirable and efficacious text for amulets as well as for other magical 
incantations, and, indeed, the text was still used for these purposes in 
much later periods, through to Medieval Europe. 16 But that these 
amulets were found in a seventh-century BCE context in situ, in a burial 
cave, further defines and specifies the magical potency of the Priestly 
Blessing at least on a popular level. Again it has been suggested, and I 
believe rightfully so, that the Priestly Blessing may have served as 
some form of a talisman, and that the presence of these amulets in a 
mortuary context indicates that the Priestly Blessing may have been 
viewed as a means of affording protection to the deceased on their way 
to the netherworld. 17 Implicit is also the wish that the Lord would deal 
kindly with the deceased once they safely reached Sheol. 

Post-biblical and medieval Jewish commentaries and tradition simi¬ 
larly associate the Priestly Blessing with the dead and the netherworld. 
The Sifre and its parallel text in Midrash Rabbah both interpret the 
Priestly Blessing in relation to the protection it affords the soul both at 
the time of death and later in the afterworld, and the medieval compila¬ 
tion, the Yalqut Shimeoni, sees the protection as afforded in the ‘world 
to come’. Midrash Rabbah states: ‘And Keep thee means, He will keep 
thy soul in the hour of death, another interpretation is that And Keep 
Thee means, he will keep thy foot from Gehenna...thus Israel are both 
blessed and guarded’. 18 Though such an interpretation goes against the 
strict strain of biblical thought, the preservation of these traditions and 
superstitions along with the archaeological evidence points to a popular 

15. Attempts have been made on the basis of these texts, as well as on the 
version found at Qumran (see J.A. Loader, ‘The Model of the Priestly Blessing in 
IQS’, JSJ 14 [1983], pp. 11-17) to reconstruct an original of the PB. 

16. See the Geniza amulet published by J. Naveh and S. Shaked, Amulets and 
Magic Bowls (Jerusalem: Magnes Press; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1985), pp. 237-38. For 
medieval sources see J. Trachtenberg, Jewish Magic and Superstition (New York: 
Behrman’s Jewish Book House, 1939), pp. 92-94, 151, and esp. 290 n.37. 

17. Levine, Numbers 1-20, p. 242. 

18. Sifre, Naso, pars. 40 and 42, and Midrash Rabbah, Parsha Naso, 5 and 7, 
and also the Yalqut Shimeoni, Naso, par. 6. See also Trachtenberg, Jewish Magic, 
esp. p. 290 n. 37. 
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belief that may have been current in the biblical period. The formu¬ 
lation here exactly describes the function of the blessing found in the 
Egyptian text: a prayer offered by the living on behalf of the dead. 
Together with the evidence from Ketef Hinnom, the Egyptian analogue 
provides new fodder for the interpretation of the role of the Priestly 
Blessing in the popular cult. 

It must be noted that the Egyptian text from the First Intermediate 
Period, c. 2134-2040, antedates even the earliest possible dating of the 
Priestly Blessing. Freedman has dated the Blessing to c. 1200, but even 
that is later than the Egyptian text. Nonetheless, the parallels between 
these two texts are much too striking to ignore. The foregoing com¬ 
parison between a biblical blessing and an Egyptian blessing, then, 
serves two purposes: not only does it attempt to illuminate form and 
function in a much debated biblical text, but it also adds two more 
pieces to the puzzle that comprises the shared cultural ecumene 
between Ancient Egypt and biblical Israel. 



Biblical instructional Wisdom: 

The Decisive voice of the ancient near east 


Kenneth A. Kitchen 


Some time ago, 1 I was able to set out the factual ground-rules for the 
format and history of ancient Near Eastern and biblical compositions 
that can be classified as ‘instructional’ wisdom literature—ground-rules 
derived directly from the surviving corpus of that literature, not mere 
theory. These works include the four constituent works in Proverbs, 
plus some 40 or so extra-biblical compositions from Egypt, Mesopota¬ 
mia and the Levant. Much more recently, in a book of very con¬ 
siderable value, devoted to biblical ‘wisdom’ and Proverbs, 2 issue has 
been taken with the results achieved in 1977-79, but at the cost of error 
and misunderstanding of the factual data provided by that corpus. In 
relation to the non-biblical data and the overall history of the instruc¬ 
tional wisdom genre, Weeks’s work marks (alas) a clearly retrograde 
step, and therefore it may be in order to sort matters out. 


Titles and Attributions of Authorship 

Except when a work is specifically anonymous, the supposed author or 
compiler is always named in the formal, initial title to the whole work. 
In Egypt, this is clear beyond cavil in the cases of Hardjedef, 
Ptahhotep, [...]y for Merikare, Khety son of Duauf, Amenemhat I, 
‘Sehetepibre’ [name lost\. High Priest Amenemhat, Amennakht, Hori, 
Aniy, Amenemope, five ‘educational’ instructions, Onomasticon of 


1. K.A. Kitchen, ‘Proverbs and Wisdom Books of the Ancient Near East’, 
TynBul 28 (1977), pp. 69-114; idem , ‘The Basic Literary Forms and Formulations 
of Ancient Instructional Writings in Egypt and Western Asia’. in E. Homung and 
O. Keel (eds.), Studien zu altdgyptischen Lebenslehren (OBO. 28; Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht; Freiburg: Universitatsverlag, 1979), pp. 235-82. 

2. S. Weeks, Early Israelite Wisdom (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994). 
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Amenemope, P. Louvre 2414 [name lost ] and Amenothes. In Meso¬ 
potamia, it is equally clear in the cases of Shuruppak, four versions 
(Old Sumerian Version [OSV] Abu Salabikh, Adab; Classical Sume¬ 
rian Version [CSV]; Akkadian Version [Akk. V]), and Shube-awilim. 
In the Levant, it is equally crystal clear both outside the Hebrew Bible 
(Ahiqar) and in Proverbs (1.1, Solomon I; 25.1, Solomon II; 30.1, 
Agur; 31.1, Lemuel). The two prominent cases of anonymity come 
from Egypt. The first is Man for his Son, a work for the use of 
‘Everyman’ (hence its generalized title), the second is the Instruction 
according to Ancient Writings, 3 which—as its very name implies—was 
a compilation or distillation from older ‘wisdom’. 

Because it is fashionable in Old Testament studies to dismiss (without 
any scrap of objective, independent evidence!) the authorship (or com- 
pilership) implied in the four titles in Proverbs, 4 Weeks has endeav¬ 
oured to apply the same dismissive tactics to the authorial attributions 
in Egyptian and allied wisdom literature (pp. 10-11, 163, 164, 165, and 
so on), but in a misleading and lop-sided fashion. The attempt by 
Assmann to link the Egyptian instructional literature to the tradition of 
tomb-inscriptions is simply a mirage without a particle of proof. The 
texts in private tombs in ‘ideal’ biographies present the owner to 
posterity as having fulfilled the culture’s social norms (summed-up in 
maat), extolling his king, his own probity and activities. There is no 
attempt to pass on any kind of instruction or savoir faire , nor any 
general observations about life. 5 So the Assmann theory should be 
discarded. Secondly, both he and Helck (upon whom Assmann depends 
here) have dismissed all the Old Kingdom authorial attributions 
(Hardjedef, Ptahhotep, Merikare) as pseudonymous—again, without 
even one scintilla of factual, independent evidence to sustain such a 
view—yet Weeks uncritically swallows it all, and ignores all contrary 

3. Wrongly described as ‘a late work’ by Weeks (p. 11); in fact, it is preserved 
on ostraca of the New Kingdom, all not later than the thirteenth-twelfth centuries 
BCE! 

4. So also Weeks (following the common herd), pp. 41-46, on the flimsiest of 
grounds, all purely speculative. 

5. See, for example. Old Kingdom tomb-texts included in J.H. Breasted, 
Ancient Records of Egypt, I (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1906), passim, 
and more recently by A. Roccati, La litterature historique sous I'Ancien Empire 
egyptien (Paris: Cerf, 1982); also the Old Kingdom section of the work by 
M. Lichtheim, Maat in Egyptian Autobiographies and Related Studies (OBO, 120; 
Freiburg: Universitatsverlag; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1992). 
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arguments and presentations. Helck’s sole ‘evidence’ is the lack of 
original manuscripts (so far...) of Old Kingdom date. Which, being a 
negative, proves nothing at all. The facts are otherwise. Thus, it is 
noticeable that Weeks fails totally to understand the import of the 
Instruction of the High Priest Amenemhat, either in his discussion 
(absent from pp. 10-11) or in his data (p. 178). Ironically, this piece 
was inscribed at its author’s volition in his own West-Theban tomb- 
chapel, for the benefit of his offspring (and is not a tomb-inscription in 
the ordinary sense of the phrase), using biographical data for educative 
purposes. There can be no doubt of its authorship, unless we carry anti- 
authorial scepticism to the point of mild lunacy. Sadly, most of the text 
is now lost, but the initial part remains. And the same applies to another 
high priest Ahmose and his work, as yet unpublished. So here are two 
cases where pseudonymity can be summarily thrown out of the win¬ 
dow. Going further, the Instruction of Hori on an ostracon is clearly the 
effort of a man apeing the instructional tradition, while no grounds 
exist for doubting the authorship of the five letter-writing instructions 
in the Late-Egyptian Miscellanies. Nobody has ever produced any 
rational reason for doubting the ‘authorship’ of Aniy, Amennakht or 
Amenemope in the New Kingdom, nor of Khety son of Duauf in the 
Middle Kingdom. In the case of Merikare, the historical situation ex¬ 
pressed in that work is so special to the condition of Egypt when split 
between the Tenth and Eleventh Dynasties that it would have no con¬ 
temporary relevance whatsoever if first composed only in the Twelfth 
Dynasty; scepticism here is wholly unfounded. In the case of the works 
attributed to Old Kingdom writers, scepticism—again—lacks any fac¬ 
tual basis. Such scepticism can only cite the negative (and irrelevant) 
lack of Old Egyptian copies at present. The finding of just one papyrus 
would torpedo this negative overnight. 

By contrast, one may point to positive and tangible indicators that 
point back in time for these works. The instructional part of Kagemni is 
expressed in an exceedingly lapidary and compact format foreign to 
true Middle Kingdom and later works, a characteristic still visible in 
Hardjedef. 6 This has been ignored. Then, there is the evidence of suc¬ 
cessive citations from one Instruction to another. Brunner has docu¬ 
mented one from Hardjedef to Ptahhotep (house and wife), another 

6. And in early Old Kingdom writings such as the Third Dynasty ‘biography’ 
of Metjen (for example, Breasted, Ancient Records , I, pp. 170-75; Roccati, La 
litterature, pp. 83-90, with references), and parts of the Pyramid Texts. 
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from Hardjedef to Merikare (on care for tomb), also an Old Kingdom 
citation in Koptos-Decree G of Pepi II (twenty-third century BCE), 
among other possible cases. 7 Ptahhotep may be cited in Merikare, 8 and 
more certainly in one loyalist Instruction of the early Twelfth Dynasty 
and by Sesostris III a little later. 9 Thus, there is good reason to take the 
original date of Hardjedef back into the Old Kingdom (pre-Pepi II), and 
both Hardjedef and Ptahhotep before Merikare, and Merikare before the 
Twelfth Dynasty. In short, the Old Kingdom and First Intermediate 
Period dates implied by the explicit ‘authorships’ should be taken 
seriously on tangible, factual grounds that are superior to the worthless 
and unsupported negations of ultra-scepticism. Finally, Papyrus Prisse 
preserves a version of Ptahhotep that represents not just incidental 
variants but its own recension of this work; the form of title in Prisse is 
unique, for example. While Gardiner dated Prisse much too vaguely to 
‘the late Middle Kingdom’, 10 Moller opted for a date at the beginning 
of the Twelfth Dynasty, earlier than the other (and more ‘classical’) 
main manuscripts; compared both with the data in Moller’s Palaogra- 
phie, and with subsequent publications of Middle Kingdom papyri, the 
heart of the Twelfth Dynasty is late enough. There is every possibility 
that Prisse represents a version deriving directly from Old Kingdom 
usage, less revised than the ‘classical’ version. None of the foregoing 
matters finds any echo in Weeks’s work, which is a very serious (and 
ultimately fatal) major omission. 

In Mesopotamia, the data are fewer and quite possibly different. The 
named authors are all strictly human (as in Egypt). Shuruppak is a 
shadowy figure from hoar antiquity; his son Ziusudra bears the same 
name as does the Sumerian flood hero. That, as with Gilgamesh and 
Dumuzi, does not preclude an ultimate proto-historical origin for such a 
character, but offers nothing tangible for authorship. Of Shube-awilim, 
we know nothing, and therefore can say nothing. In contrast, we have 


7. See H. Brunner, ‘Zitate aus Lebenslehren’, in Hornung and Keel (eds.), 
Studien, pp. 112-22. 

8. Brunner, ‘Zitate’, pp. 138-39; cf. antecedently his papers on citations 
collected in H. Brunner, Das horende Herz (ed. W. Rollig; OBO, 80; Freiburg: 
Universitatsverlag; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1988), pp. 45-58. 

9. Brunner, ‘Zitate’, pp. 124-25, 128 (contrast pp. 131-32). One may add here 
G. Fecht, Der Habgierige und die Maat in der Lehre des Ptahhotep (5. und 19. 
Maxime) (Gluckstadt: Augustin Verlag, 1958), esp. pp. 49-50 and n. 1 (references). 

10. In JEA 4 (1917), p. 65, reviewing Devaud’s work on Ptahhotep. 
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Ahiqar firmly attested in one cuneiform document, naming him as Aba- 
ninnu-dari ‘called Ahiqar’, ummanu to Esarhaddon of Assyria. Despite 
Weeks’s attempt to evade this piece of evidence (dismissing it merely 
because the text-copy is of Seleucid date), there is no reason whatever 
to doubt this datum. He was most likely historical, whether or not the 
Ahiqar wisdom book was his or not; it may well have been. 

In the light of perhaps 90 per cent historical authorship in Egypt, 
uncertainty in Sumer, and a possibility in late Assyria, where does that 
leave Proverbs? Probably no worse than Egypt, and better than Meso¬ 
potamia. Anyone composing one or other of the four works in Proverbs 
within (say) the period 1000-600 BCE would do so following a tradi¬ 
tion in the biblical world reaching back for well over a thousand years. 
Of that fact, the Egyptian and Mesopotamian data permit no doubt. 
Those who would in one breath deny such a heritage and in another 
claim that Proverbs 22-23 draws upon Amenemope cannot have their 
cake and eat it. Certainly, the scepticism about the titles in Proverbs 
expressed by Weeks (pp. 41-43) rests on no particle of independently 
verifiable fact, only on the usual sterile negative speculation. By 
contrast, those titles should be treated with respect, as we ought also to 
treat most of the other titles. Scepticism here is not ‘healthy’ (Weeks, 
p. 42), but ignorant and arrogant. The titles for Solomon I, Agur and 
Lemuel are proper, formal titles beyond reproach, when compared with 
the rest of the corpus;" that of Solomon II is likewise. Here, Weeks 
would object to gam in such a case; but gam-’elleh could have been 
prefixed when Solomon II was first appended to Solomon I, if gam- 
’elleh in fact was not included from the date of its collection and for¬ 
mulation, if Solomon II really was simply added to I from II’s 
inception. 


Subtitles and Titular Interjections 

It is heartening that Weeks and I agree that Prov. 10.1 and 24.23 are in 
effect subtitles (Weeks, p. 13). However, in my case it is not just that 
they are very short—they are!—but that they lack almost all the 

11. ‘The Words of Agur’, ‘The Words of Lemuel’, titles are formulated pre¬ 
cisely as is ‘The Words of Ahiqar’, while ‘The Proverbs of Solomon’ (Prov. 1 .Iff.) 
represents parallel phraseology, going into a title of some length, just as Khety son 
of Duauf and especially Amenemope did, not to mention Shube-awilim (Akk. 
version). 
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elements proper to a real main title (a point missed or not understood 
by Weeks). Long subtitles do, of course, exist—compare Ptahhotep 
(42-51) and especially Ankh-sheshonqy (4.17-5.19). His adduction of 
gam as a criterion for subheadings is all very well, but depends upon 
the originality of its presence in Prov. 25.1. Prov. 10.1 is not a cliche 
but a title, albeit a brief subtitle. It is an integral part of the entire work 
in which it is situated (see on Prologues below). The fuss about 'tq in 
Prov. 25.1 is much ado about nothing; in Gen. 12.8 and 26.22, it 
indicates someone moving on/forward in context; in Job, rocks/moun¬ 
tains move/are moved. There (Job) and elsewhere (Psalms), people 
advance (in age), and it is used of the eyes (advance > grow old > go 
weak). Hence, with the transitive use of the hiph'il in Prov. 25.1, it is 
merely captious to reject the simple interpretation that Hezekiah’s men 
‘moved/brought forward’ proverbs of Solomon, that is, (re)copied them 
out. For a root with so few attestations in Hebrew, it has quite a variety 
of clear usages, and it is merely perverse to deny this one. In various 
meanings (including passing by, advancing forward, and so on), the 
same root occurs from Old Akkadian (late third millennium BCE) 
onwards, and in Ugaritic (second millennium BCE), so ‘tq is no novelty 
in any case. The ‘many problems’ that Weeks feels about the titles in 
Proverbs (p. 45) are almost entirely the artificial products of hyper¬ 
scepticism and wooden-headed interpretation of biblical data by Old 
Testament scholars ignorant of the wider context. The ‘wishful think¬ 
ing’ (p. 46) is in Weeks’s own head, to dismiss the potential historical 
reference of these titles. There is no scintilla of verifiable, factual evi¬ 
dence available to fault any of the four titles in Proverbs, whether we 
like it or not. 


The Matter of Prologues 

One of the biggest methodological and factual bungles in Dr Weeks’s 
work is over prologues. The presence or absence of prologues in this 
large group of texts is an observed fact; it has nothing to do with my 
opinion or anyone else’s. The possible significance or otherwise of hav¬ 
ing a prologue (Weeks, p. 13) has no bearing whatsoever on the objec¬ 
tive fact of their presence in some works (Ptahhotep, Shuruppak 
[all versions], Khety son of Duauf, ‘Sehetepibre’, Man for his Son, 
Amenemhat I, High Priest Amenemhat, Amennakht, Amenemope, 
Counsels of Wisdom, Solomon I, Ahiqar, Saite Instruction and Ankh- 
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sheshonqy), and of their absence from other works (Hardjedef, 
Merikare, Shube-awilim, Ancient Writings, Hori, five ‘educational’ 
works and Onomasticon of Amenemope, Solomon II, Agur, Lemuel, P. 
Louvre D.2414, and Amenothes). 12 Presence/absence and significance 
are two separate issues. The first is a physical fact, not a ‘criterion’ as 
Weeks wrongly terms it (p. 13); the second (significance) requires 
future study for its proper elucidation. 

The charge that Weeks makes, that ‘a “prologue” for Kitchen is 
simply anything preceding the main text, regardless of form or nature’ 
(p. 6) would suggest that he has neither read my work attentively nor 
the original texts at all. So far, of all the prologues attested, only three 
are narrative; all others are exhortative, or state their aim. With the sole 
exception of Ptahhotep, the narrative prologues are confined (so far) to 
the period roughly 700-600 BCE onwards. So, it is not ‘simply anything 
preceding the main text’; content falls into one or other of two main 
categories. Form is a secondary matter—the ancient writers could and 
did vary their treatment as they wished within the genre and within its 
constituent parts—they were not rigid blockheads such as Old Testa¬ 
ment scholars (that way inclined) would like them to have been. On this 
basis of observable data my approach cannot be ‘undermined’— 
because it is not an approach—it merely states the facts as they are in 
the original texts. 

Weeks has also not grasped the facts concerning the history of pro¬ 
logues (pp. 12-13). The immovable fact remains that short prologues so 
far exist only in the third and second millennia BCE, and long prologues 
only in the first millennium BCE, while (not surprisingly) medium 
prologues overlap from the late third through the second millennium; 
one would some day expect to see them tailing off into the early first, if 
ever appropriate works are recovered. Apart from this last theoretical 
suggestion, what has just been stated about prologues is hard fact, and 
neither Weeks nor anyone else can change it. The short prologues come 
in Shuruppak (OSV and Akk. V), Amenemhat I, ‘Sehetepibre’, Man for 
his Son, High Priest Amenemhat and Counsels of Wisdom. Medium 
ones are found in Ptahhotep, Khety son of Duauf, Shuruppak (CSV), 

12. Loss of text precludes our knowing at present whether prologues were 
present or absent in, for example, Imhotep, Kagemni, Aniy (where any former 
prologue is lost before what is at present extant, see the new edition of Aniy by J.F. 
Quack, Die Lehren des Ani [OBO, 141; Freiburg: Universitatsverlag; Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1994]). 
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Amennakht and Amenemope. Long ones occur in Solomon I, Saite 
Instruction, Ahiqar, and Ankh-sheshonqy. This is fact; see the texts in 
the Excursus at the end of this paper. What is also fact is that by its con¬ 
tent (almost all exhortation before chs. 8 and 9, while these also include 
that mode) Solomon I, 1-9 has the place and nature of a prologue. 13 
None of our post-Solomonic works (so far) has an exhortatory prologue: 
Saite Instruction, Ahiqar and Ankh-sheshonqy are essentially narrative. 
This is all hard fact, that the texts present to us. Before Solomon, all 
known prologues (other than Ptahhotep’s narration) are short/medium 
and exhort (or state aims). After Solomon, all known prologues are 
long and narrative. This is also hard fact. It is therefore fatuous to deny 
(as does Weeks, p. 13) that Solomon is transitional; he is exhortative 
(like virtually all his predecessors) and long (not short/medium) like his 
successors. He combines old content and new proportion. This, again, 
on the total data, is plain fact. How else can one describe this situation 
except as transitional? Narratives certainly did not develop from exhor¬ 
tation; they were an alternative (cf. Ptahhotep) that became preferred 
(for whatever reason). But the change is factual; hence the point that 
Solomon I in about the tenth century BCE is transitional is a valid 
observation of fact; it is not merely an ‘argument’ (as Weeks would 
have it). The content and length combine to give this result. This, of 
course, does not agree with ruling theoretical dogma handed down in 
Old Testament studies through the past century. Too bad for the dog¬ 
ma; but it must always be facts, not theory, that should be sacrosanct. 
The remaining vital fact (and fact it is) needing to be stressed here is 
that in the works that have them, prologues are an integral part of the 
composition in every case—they are not added in afterwards, as the 
dogmas of Alttestamentler demand of Proverbs 1-9, a position already 
challenged (for example) by Kayatz among others. And there is cur¬ 
rently no proven, factual reason 14 to treat Solomon I any differently. 


13. Quite recently, D.A. Garrett ( Proverbs , Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs [New 
American Commentary, 14; Nashville: Broadman Press, 1993], p. 43 and n. 91), 
has suggested that in Solomon I, 1.2-7 was the prologue, while 1.8-9.18 would be 
the first segment of main text. This is theoretically possible, but he has failed to 
notice the usages of address to sons, in the various works concerned, which data 
would clearly favour taking Prov. 1.8-9.18 as all prologue, Garrett’s option would 
make Solomon I even more archaic. 

14. For the invalidity of hallowed excuses (one can hardly call them reasons) 
for doing so, see my ‘Proverbs and Wisdom Books’, pp. 102-108. 
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Stylistic Features 

Weeks (pp. 13-14) states that Proverbs very largely uses ‘the poetic 
technique of parallelism, which is unusual in the foreign literature’ (my 
italics). The italicized part of his statement is wholly erroneous, an in¬ 
credible gaffe. He clearly has not read the non-biblical works properly, 
or he would soon have discovered otherwise. 15 He nowhere defines his 
‘parallelism’ more closely; one suspects that he means two-line par¬ 
allelism. And chides this writer for setting out dating-criteria. What are 
the facts? 

Binary parallelism (two-line units, bicola) is universal in what he 
quaintly calls ‘the foreign literature’. Thus, 10 out of 15 surviving 
paragraphs (§§1, 2, 4, 5-7, 9, 10, 12, 14) of Kagemni are bicola of vari¬ 
ous kinds. Bicola dominate in Hardjedef, recur throughout many para¬ 
graphs in Ptahhotep, and are endemic in Merikare. In Sumer, Shuruppak 
also uses bicola. In the second millennium the tale is the same. Witness 
(for example) Man to his Son and ‘Sehetepibre’ (Twelfth Dynasty), and 
Hori, Amennakht, Aniy and Amenemope (New Kingdom). The bicolon 
survives in lesser measure in this genre into the first millennium, and is 
visible in the Saite Instruction and even in Ankh-sheshonqy, P. Louvre 
D.2414 and Amenothes. (In the first millennium, the one-line ‘punch¬ 
line’ comes into favour; it is attested much earlier, but rather sporad¬ 
ically then.) 

Triple parallelism (three-line units, tricola) is solidly attested—again, 
via Kagemni, Hardjedef, Ptahhotep, and virtually all the texts cited for 
binary units. They are less pervasive but well represented. 

Quatrains (four-line units) also occur clearly from Kagemni. Ptah¬ 
hotep, Shuruppak, Man for his Son, Amennakht, Hori, Amenemope 
(chs. 3, 10), and so on, ail the way down to Ahiqar and Ankh- 
sheshonqy. Larger units (five, six, seven or more lines) can also be 
found, but much less commonly. 16 Again, this is a statement of hard, 
observable fact: I have been through all the texts in considerable detail 
(in the original languages) over decades; Weeks, clearly, has not. As for 

15. The syntactic and stichometric structure of these works is often ignored in 
semi-popular sets of translations, and cannot therefore be studied by merely reading 
English versions in ANET or the like. 

16. A modest but typical selection of examples of everything from one-line to 
five-line units (and references for larger ones) was given in my paper, ‘Basic 
Literary Forms’, pp. 278-80. Weeks appears to have overlooked all this. 
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the chronology of usage of various types of parallelism (and non¬ 
parallelism), the facts remain exactly as this writer stated them in 1977, 
and it is significant that Weeks fails to cite that documented evidence 
(my 1977 paper, pp. 88-90), mentioning only the undocumented sum¬ 
mary (my p. 98; cf. his pp. 13-14). 

I may summarize as follows, taking his objections into account. First, 
binary (two-line) parallelism is clearly attested both in wisdom 
literature and in other genres all the way from the third millennium BCE 
to well into the first. Thus in Egypt, we find it in the Pyramid Texts and 
tomb-biographies as well as in wisdom already in the third millennium 
BCE, and it enjoyed use in various genres for 2000 years thereafter. The 
same timespan and similar width of use can be seen in Mesopotamia, 
from Sumer to the Seleucids. But there are observable differences in 
use between different genres of texts, certainly in Egypt. Thus the 
binary colon remains a hot favourite in hymnody all the way down to 
the Graeco-Roman epoch (as in the great temples then), but not so in 
the parallel stream of wisdom literature. The Saite Instruction 17 is 
already moving towards use of one-line sayings or monostichs and 
miniature paragraphs, which indubitably replace the bicolon in popu¬ 
larity in the subsequent Demotic works (Ankh-sheshonqy, and so on) 
without eliminating it entirely, as anyone who reads these texts care¬ 
fully can see. In other words, from about 500 BCE onwards, on the 
basis of known texts, the popularity of the bicolon was swiftly waning 
in wisdom texts in Egypt. Across in Mesopotamia, the Aramaic Words 
of Ahiqar (before 475 BCE) similarly excel in miniature paragraphs and 
monostichs, while bicola, and so on, have to be looked for (and can 
occasionally be found). Therefore it is clear fact that in externally dated 
wisdom works, bicola are internationally on the way out, regardless of 
what ongoing use is made of them in hymns and whatever else. In that 
context, the ubiquitous use of bicola in Proverbs does not agree with a 
dating after the sixth century BCE; it follows the ubiquitous tradition of 
the use of bicola, tricola and quatrains observed in this class of texts 
from Mesopotamia across to Egypt throughout the examples of the 
third and second millennia BCE, on which Solomon I at least would 

17. For the excellent editio princeps of this text, see now R, Jasnow, A Late 
Period Hieratic Wisdom Text (P. Brooklyn 47.218.135) (Studies in Ancient Ori¬ 
ental Civilization, 52; Chicago: Oriental Institute, 1992); and a useful appreciation 
of it by J.F. Quack, ‘Ein neuer agyptischer Weisheitstext’, WO 24 (1993), pp. 5-19, 
including strophic translation. 
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directly follow. At this point Weeks allows himself a non-sequitur. 
Namely, early texts continued to circulate for many centuries, hence the 
use of bicola, and so on, is unending, and there are late examples of 
them. But he is mistaken on both counts, (a) Recopying and transmit¬ 
ting old texts (of third, second millennia BCE) as in Egypt and Meso¬ 
potamia is not to be confused with the composition of quite different 
later, new texts. We still republish Shakespeare today—but nobody 
now composes in his way! And (b) there is all the difference in the 
world between composing a work entirely of bicola, tricola and the odd 
quatrain, and composing a work consisting almost entirely of one-liners 
and miniature essays, with only a tiny scatter of the old style bicola, 
and so on. It is impossible to confuse the structure of an Ankh- 
sheshonqy with that of a Hardjedef or Man for his Son! Or of the main 
bulk of Proverbs with the main bulk of Ahiqar. In each case, in terms of 
format, it is a different world! Here, Weeks is badly astray on his facts, 
having clearly no idea whatsoever (p. 14) of the true extent and distri¬ 
bution of all forms of parallelism in the non-biblical texts. In the Old 
Testament, of course, parallelism continued in use, for example, in the 
Psalms (hymnody) and in the prophets for long enough in the first 
millennium; but these are not instructional wisdom literature any more 
than the Egyptian or Akkadian hymns that ran down in time alongside 
Ankh-sheshonqy or Ahiqar and beyond—different genre, different 
usage, throughout. Therefore, my original account still stands, simply 
because it is based on ‘the whole corpus of Near Eastern wisdom lit¬ 
erature’ (Weeks’s phrase, p. 14), so far as known to us currently, which 
Weeks’s work (disastrously) is not. 

It is time to round off this tragedy of errors, and then return (thank¬ 
fully) to happier ground. First, further notes to the list of sources and 
studies of texts (pp. 162ff.). On the end of p. 165 the studies by Anthes 
on Amenemhat I are conspicuously absent (he, of course, favoured 
actual authorship, for good reasons). On p. 169, under Amenemope, 
equally conspicuously absent is the important study by J. Ruffle, 18 
which remains as a lasting corrective to bad method in making com¬ 
parisons between biblical and other wisdom books. The Letter of 
Menna (O. OIC 12074) (p. 171) should not even be in Weeks’s book: it 
is not a wisdom text at all, but merely a florid letter of rebuke from a 
father to his wayward son—the mere presence once of the word sboyet, 

18. 'The Teaching of Amenemope and its connection with the Book of 
Proverbs’, TynBul 28 (1977), pp. 29-68. 
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‘instruction’, does not make it otherwise! The ‘good grounds for 
supposing that the father [and] the son...are...historical’ exhibits 
Weeks’s lack of knowledge of the facts. Menna and his son Piry are 
totally ‘historical’, being very well known members of the royal work¬ 
force at Deir el-Medina that cut the kings’ tombs at Thebes. Menna is 
attested in Years 25-31 of Ramesses III and his son Merysakhmet/ 
Pairy in Year 30 of Ramesses III to Year 4 of Ramesses V/VI, in 
administrative records and such. For the Saite Instruction (his pp. 171- 
72), see Jasnow’s edition (n. 17 above). Finally, I turn to the failings of 
others, about which Weeks also is uneasy. He alludes to McKane’s 
supposed distinction between ‘instruction’ and ‘sentence literature’ (his 
pp. 8-9). Never was there a more fatuous definition than the latter. All 
literature consists of sentences, and is therefore ‘sentence literature’. 
McKane intended by this term the observations to be found in wisdom 
texts that are statements, not advice or imperatives—for example, Ptah- 
hotep’s equivalent of ‘wrongdoing never brought its venture safe to 
port’. However, it is a major error to call this a form of literature; it is 
merely a syntactic pattern that may pop up anywhere at any time in 
texts—and does. And ‘exhortation’ would be a better term than ‘in¬ 
struction’ , which smacks too narrowly of school or a workshop in Eng¬ 
lish. Neither ‘instruction’ (lege exhortation) nor ‘sentence-literature’ 
(i lege observation) is a genre, even remotely; they are merely two forms 
of expression, like questions, exclamations, and so on, that anyone 
might use at any time, singly or in groups. That is why Weeks (p. 9) 
found it ‘difficult to apply such a definition to all the Egyptian instruc¬ 
tions, which vary considerably in style and mode of address’. Of course 
they do (and so do Proverbs and the rest of the Levant). And they rule 
out totally this silly error by McKane about genre. 


Conclusion 

Enough said on the sad side. But the refutation of error is here simply a 
means to get closer to positive fact. Let us return (and gladly) to better 
things, not least in all fairness to Dr Weeks. His Chapter 4, for exam¬ 
ple, rightly seeks to rid biblical studies of the false ideas that early 
Israelite wisdom was merely a secular affair, not to mention equally 
false ideas that ancient wisdom moved from secular to religious or vice 
versa. In his Chapter 5, he rightly eliminates the overly optimistic 
concept of some special group of ‘wise men’ as a class. In fact, in any 
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ancient Near Eastern monarchy, the chief officials of any ruler would 
be looked to for their counsel, sometimes genuinely, sometimes to be 
overruled by the king’s wiser solutions, as often in Egypt. And Chapter 
6 finally lays to rest von Rad’s wrong idea that the Joseph narrative in 
Genesis is ‘wisdom literature’ (an error noted by this writer long ago). 
If Joseph is ‘wisdom literature’, then so is practically the whole Bible: 
it all aims to instruct in one way or another. In Chapter 7, similarly, 
Weeks has well disposed of false equations between Hebrew and Egyp¬ 
tian officialdom and administrative practice in David and Solomon’s 
time (as I had done back in 1988), and of Alt’s nonsense about 
Solomon chanting onomastic lists of plants and animals, rather than 
instancing fables or the like featuring such creatures (Weeks, p. 113). 
Finally, he stresses the limitations of our knowledge about schooling in 
ancient Israel (Chapter 8). All this is notable gain, and should be 
accepted and applauded. So much for relatively modem errors in Old 
Testament studies. He and other younger scholars must now take cour¬ 
age to break away from the distorting shackles of the nineteenth- 
century theoretical, a priori bases that still dominate too much Old 
Testament ‘scholarship’, reducing it to a dead fossil. 

From the ancient Near East, which is ancient Israel’s real context 
(and not just ‘foreign literature’!) there comes an ever growing stream 
of objectively dated, well understandable data that provide—whether 
we like it or not!—clear, factual, objective standards of measurement 
against which all our modern ideas of the eighteenth-twentieth cen¬ 
turies CE must be ruthlessly tested, to fail them, confirm them, or mod¬ 
ify them as may be necessary. And nothing is gained by hiding from, 
distorting, rejecting or despising this growing flood of first-hand infor¬ 
mation (as some would). Persistence along such lines will inevitably 
expose biblical studies to derision in other disciplines, as backward and 
obstructionist. Better to dispose of one’s inherited prejudices, and 
embrace new factual aids as and when they come to us! 
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Excursus: Prologues from Instructional Wisdom Books. 

Ptahhotep . 19 Autobiographical, with request to King. 

‘O Sovereign, my Lord! 

Old age comes on, ageing descends, 

weakness comes, decrepitude grows anew, 
the mind slumbers, being wearied 20 daily. 

The eyes are weak, the ears dulled; 

strength fails, through my weariness of mind, 
the mouth is silent, it can no longer speak. 

The mind is forgetful, it cannot remember (even) yesterday, 
the bones, old age suffers because of them. 

Good has become bad, all taste has gone, 

what old age does to people is bad every way. 

(Even) the nose is blocked and cannot breathe, 
because of ageing during life’s conduct. 

May this humble servant be commanded to appoint a “staff for old age”. 

—Then I can tell to him matters (befitting) judges, 

and counsels of the ancestors who had listened to the gods. 

—Then one can act on your behalf likewise, 
that troubles may be removed from the people, 
and that the Two River-banks may serve you!' 

Then said the Majesty of this god: 

‘Instruct him, then, about speech first, 

then he will be an example to the sons of the grandees, 

(and) obedience will enter into him, and all dependability; 

tell him, there are none born wise.’ 

Shuruppak (Old Sumerian Version). Exhortation. 

‘My son, let me give you instructions, 
may you pay heed to them!’ 

Shuruppak (Classical Sumerian Version). Exhortation. 

‘My son, let me give you instructions, 
may you take my instructions! 

Ziusudra, let me speak a word to you, 
may you pay heed to it! 

Do not neglect my instructions, 

do not transgress the word I utter. 


19. Following the Prisse text in this translation. The ‘classical’ version alters the 
order of some line-groups, and shows minor variants of phrasing with the same 
basic meaning. 

20. Preferring here the wrd of C. 
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Precious are an old man’s instructions, 
may you submit to them!’ 

Shuruppak (Akkadian Version). Exhortation. 

‘My son, [let me give you instructions, or sim.], 

Ut-napushte, [may you accept my instructions, orsim.] 

My instruction, [may you not neglect it, or sim.], 

The word which [I utter, may you not transgress it, orsim.]]' 

Khety son of Duauf. Exhortation and aims. 

‘I have seen those who are beaten, 
so, to books put your mind! 

Look at the one press-ganged into labouring, 
see, nothing surpasses books, 

like (a boat) on the waters are they. 

Read now at the end of (the book) Kemyt, 

you’ll find this dictum there as follows: 

“As for a scribe in any post at the Capital, 
he will never suffer want there.” 

When one serves only someone else’s need, 
one does not come forth satisfied. 

I cannot see a post to compare with it, 
that this dictum could speak of. 

I shall make you love books more than your mother, 

I shall set out their excellence before you. 

It (= scribal employ) is greater than any other employ, 
there is nothing to compare with it in the land. 

When one begins to grow, still a child, one is (already) greeted. 

Sent on errands, before return he is already dressed in an (adult’s) kilt.’ 

‘Sehetepibre’ [real name, lost]. Calls attention. 

‘I say something important, 

I cause you to hear, 

I cause you to know 

Conduct eternally (valid), 
a manner of living aright, 

to attain the state of blessedness.’ 

Man to his Son. Exhortation. 

‘Listen to my voice— 

do not neglect my words, 

do not ignore what I shall say to you. 

Achieve repute without erring therein, 

for slackness has no place in a wise man.’ 

Amenemhat I. Exhortation. 

‘O you who appear as a god, 
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listen to what I shall say to you— 

that you may be king of the land, 
that you may rule the territories, 

that you may achieve abundant good fortune.’ 

High Priest Amenemhat. Aim. 

'I speak, 

so I may cause you to hear what befell me, 

from the first day since I left my mother’s womb.’ 

Amennakht. Exhortation. 

‘You are a man who hears discourse, 
to distinguish good from bad. 

Pay attention, 

listen to my words, 

do not neglect what I shall say. 

’Tis fine indeed, that a man be found good in all tasks. 

Let your mind be like a mighty dyke, 
while the water rages at its flank. 

Receive my utterances in every respect, 
do not refuse to observe them. 

Look upon every employ, 

and all that’s done in writing. 

You will discern affairs, 

so the advice I tell you will be an excellence. 

Do not ignore a discourse of (good) character, 

but (instead) a long tirade which is out of place. 

Let your mind be patient(?) in its haste, 

you shall speak after you are asked to. 

Become a scribe, and frequent the House-of-Life, 

so (you’ll) become a (treasure)-chest of the writings.’ 

Amenemope. Exhortation. 

‘Give your ears, hear what’s said, 

give your mind to understand them. 

Profitable is it to put them in your mind, 
but woe to him who neglects them. 

Let them rest in your body as container, 

so that they be fixed firm in your mind. 

When there arises a storm of words, 

they’ll be the mooring-post for your tongue. 

If you spend your life with these in your mind, 
you will find it to be good fortune. 

You will find my words to be a treasury of life, 
and your body will flourish upon earth.’ 
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Solomon I. Exhortation. Only main injunctions listed here. 

‘Hear, my son, the instruction of your father, 

and reject not the ruling of your mother’ (1.8) 

(.25 verses.) 

‘My son, if you accept my words, 

and my commands you treasure with you, 
to direct to Wisdom your ear, 

(then) you shall incline your mind to insight.’ (2.1-2) 

(.20 verses.) 

‘My son, my teaching (“law”) do not forget, 

and my commands may your mind retain.’ (3.1) 

(.34 verses.) 

‘Heed, O sons, a father’s instruction, 

and give ear to know discernment.’ (4.1) 

(.8 verses.) 

‘Listen, my son, receive my words, 

and years of life shall be multiplied for you.’ (4.10) 

(.17 verses.) 

‘My son, to my wisdom pay heed, 

to my understanding turn your ear.’ (5.1) 

(.42 verses.) 

‘Keep, my son, the command of your father, 

and reject not the instruction of your mother.’ (6.20) 

(. 15 verses.) 

‘My son, keep my words, 

and my commands treasure up with you.’ (7.1) 

(.80 verses.). 

Ahiqar. Long narrative. 

Long biographical narrative, five ‘plates’ surviving, and ending on a 
sixth now lost. 21 

Saite Instruction. Narrative and praise of king. 

Narrative (1.1-2.8, preceded by a lost column ‘O’, with [Title] and 
beginning), ending (2.8-14) with praise of Pharaoh. 22 

Ankh-sheshonqy. Narrative. 

Long narrative of 80 or more lines (cf. Ahiqar. 79 lines), in 4 columns. 
Hence not printed here. 


21. Too long to give in full here. For the latest, and superior edition of the 
Aramaic Ahiqar, see now B. Porten and A. Yardeni, Textbook of Aramaic Docu¬ 
ments from Ancient Egypt. III. Literature, Accounts. Lists (Jerusalem: Hebrew 
University, 1993). 

22. Again, too long to print in full here, though not as long as Ahiqar (originally 
half his length?). 
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The foregoing series of full translations of almost 23 every prologue except the 
very long narratives and Solomon I (1.8-9.18) will sufficiently illustrate what has 
been pointed out about prologues above, as well as in 1977-79. Their exhortatory 
nature should be clear, as well as their extensive use of parallelism (mostly bicola, 
sometimes tricola, and a rare monostich or so). They have much in common, but in 
each case each author has ‘done his own thing’ within the ruling conventions. The 
ancients were the masters of their literary tradition, not its servile, wholly repetitive 
slaves (as some biblical scholars seem to imagine they should be). The texts 
themselves must be our instructors. 


23. Only Counsels of Wisdom is omitted, because there are two possible 
incipits, each too fragmentary to make much sense at present; both are short. 



Isaiah 18: The Egyptian nexus* 


Meir Lubetski and Claire Gottlieb 


Although Egypt is one of the most frequently mentioned nations in the 
Hebrew Bible, the linguistic impact of the Egyptian language and 
culture on the biblical text has not been fully researched. 1 Egyptian 
contacts with the Syro-Palestinian region date back to the Old Kingdom 
and are well documented. 2 Archaeological finds show evidence of 
reciprocal trade relationships between Egypt and Canaan beginning 
with the Egyptian First Dynasty (c. 3050-2950). 3 There are at least 
seven sites in southern Canaan attesting to the fact that Egyptian traders 

* The researchers received their degrees under the sponsorship of Dr Cyrus H. 
Gordon. He will always be our inspiration, our mentor and teacher. It is our honor 
and privilege to dedicate this article to him. We thank him for his expert advice and 
encouragement at ail times and especially during the preparation of this paper. We 
would like to thank Dr Sharon Keller for her insight and cooperation at the incep¬ 
tion of this work. 

1. Several scholars have recognized this fact. See J.K. Hoffmeier, 'Egypt as an 
Arm of Flesh: A Prophetic Response’, in A. Gileadi (ed.), Israel’s Apostasy and 
Restoration (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1988), p. 79. Also T.O. Lambdin, 
'Egyptian Loan Words in the Old Testament’, JAOS 73.3 (1953), pp. 145-55; 
W.A. Ward, ‘Notes on Semitic Loan-Words and Personal Names in Late Egyptian’, 
Or 32 (1963), pp. 413-36. Also J.J. Janssen, 'Notes on Semitic Loan-Words and 
Personal Names in Late Egyptian Ostraca’, JEOL 19 (1965-66), pp. 443-48; 
J.A. Tvedtnes, ‘Egyptian Etymologies for Biblical Cultic Paraphernalia’, in 
S. Israelit-Groll (ed,), Egyptological Studies (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1982), 
pp. 215-21; R.J. Williams, ‘A People Out of Egypt’, in Congress Volume: Edin¬ 
burgh 1974 (VTSup, 28; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1974), pp. 321-32. 

2. For the Old and Middle Kingdoms see W. Helck, Die Beziehungen Agyp- 
tens zu Vorderasien im 3. und 2. (Agyptologische Abhandlungen, 5; Wiesbaden: 
Jahrtausend v. Chr., 1962), p. 5. W.F. Albright, ‘The Egyptian Empire in Asia in 
the Twenty-first Century B C’,JPOS 8 (1928), pp. 223-24. 

3. M. Wright, ‘Contacts between Egypt and Syro-Palestine during the Proto- 
dynastic Period’, BA 48.4 (1985), pp. 240-50. 
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lived among the Canaanite population and even built trading outposts 
occupied solely by Egyptian personnel. 4 This contact caused Egyptian 
words and phrases to enter the Palestine area in pre-Israelite times. 5 
In the New Kingdom, Egypt’s imperialistic ambitions caused her to 
intensify her communication with the Syro-Palestinian area. 6 Egyptian 
records that mention Semite slaves living in Egypt have been found. 7 
We also have Northwest Semitic magical texts dating to the fourteenth 
century BCE that were transcribed into hieratic syllabic script. 8 

Conversely, there was a significant Semitic influence on the language 
of Egypt from early times and Egypto-Semitic lexicographical and 
grammatical features are well represented in the earliest inscriptions. 9 
During the Rameside period Hebrew words were transliterated into 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, indicating that some of the Egyptians under¬ 
stood the Hebrew language. 10 Semitic dedicative inscriptions written in 
Proto-Sinaitic from the Sinai, the Egyptian source of copper, indicate 
that many of the laborers may have spoken a Semitic language. 11 

4. R. Gophna, ‘Egyptian Trading Posts in Southern Canaan at the Dawn of the 
Archaic Period’, in A.F. Rainey (ed.), Egypt, Israel, Sinai (Israel: Tel Aviv Univer¬ 
sity, 1987), pp. 13-17. 

5. M. Gorg, ‘Methodological Remarks on Comparative Studies of Egyptian 
and Biblical Words and Phrases’, in S. Israelit- Groll (ed.), Pharaonic Egypt: The 
Bible and Christianity (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1985), p. 58. 

6. Helck, Die Beziehungen Agyptens, pp. 258-64. 

7. Helck, Die Beziehungen Agyptens , pp, 359-67. 

8. R.C. Steiner, ‘Northwest Semitic Incantations in an Egyptian Medical 
Papyrus of the Fourteenth Century BCE ’,JNES 51.3 (1992), pp. 191, 199-200. 
Greek magical spells were also transcribed into the Egyptian language. See 
D.B. Redford, Egypt, Canaan and Israel in Ancient Times (Princeton. NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1992), p. 241. The international character of magic merits further 
investigation. 

9. In practices that were international, such as magic and medicine, we also 
have Greek texts that were translated into the Egyptian language. There are also 
many Greek personal and place names that were transcribed into the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic script. This indicates that the ancients were definitely multilingual and 
provides a wide open field for researchers. 

10. A.H. Gardiner, Egyptian Hieratic Texts, Part I (Hildesheim: Georg Olms, 
1964), pp. 19-25, esp. p. 25 (Egyptian p. 68, line 23,5). 

11. W.F. Albright, The Proto-Sinaitic Inscriptions and their Decipherment 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1966). See also idem, ‘Northwest 
Semitic Names in a List of Egyptian Slaves from the Eighteenth Century BC\ JAOS 
74(1954), pp. 222-23. 
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Israel’s strategic geographical position as an important military and 
trade route between the West and the lands of the Fertile Crescent was 
a significant factor in the symbiosis of Hebrew culture with that of her 
neighbor, Egypt. Throughout the Bible there are references to Egypt 
and her people. Indeed, the biblical evidence itself clearly demonstrates 
that from early patriarchal times the Hebrews were exposed to the influ¬ 
ence of the Egyptian mode of life. This is reflected in both biblical 
prose and poetry'. 

The Hebrew language has been enriched because of Israel’s proxim¬ 
ity to many nations of the ancient Near East. With the discovery of the 
Ebla documents it has become clear that, in addition to cognate vocab¬ 
ulary, many elements of grammar and sentence structure are common 
to Northwest Semitic and Egyptian. 12 It is often difficult to discern the 
direction of loan words. It is possible that as foreign words and con¬ 
cepts entered the Hebrew language they gradually became Hebraized 
and woven into the literary fabric of ancient Israel until, eventually, the 
alien sources were no longer noticed and often completely forgotten. 

The purpose of this paper is to show that Isaiah, an educated scribe 
and prophet, understood the Egyptian language, and, in addressing the 
Egyptians, used language that was mutually understandable. Biblical 
texts written about or for a specific people should be interpreted in the 
context of the culture, literary style and idiom of that nation. Keeping 
this in mind we will analyze Isaiah 18 philologically and conceptually 
and at the same time will retain the integrity of the Hebrew textus 
receptus. The researchers have reviewed an extensive body of exegesis, 
both ancient and modem, much of which is repetitious. Therefore, only 
a representative portion will be cited. 

Chapters 18 and 19 of the book of Isaiah are part of the ‘Oracles to 
the Nations’ section that start with ch. 13. In these chapters Isaiah fore¬ 
tells the fate of each nation in turn. Isaiah’s prophesies concerning the 
Egyptians in chs. 18 and 19 are not directed primarily to the inhabitants 
of the land of Israel. Rather, the prophet intends to make his prophesies 
known and comprehended by all the nations, but first and foremost by 
the Egyptians to whom they are addressed. Some of the words and 
phrases he uses can be termed ‘Isaiah language’ since they are Egyptian 
terms or Hebrew words that have Egyptian significance and were 
coined by Isaiah. They are not found in any other book of the Bible. 

12. C.H. Gordon, ‘The “Waw” Conversive: From Eblaite to Hebrew’, Proceed¬ 
ings of the American Academy for Jewish Research (1983), pp. 87-90. 
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Furthermore, when Isaiah describes something Egyptian it is familiar 
and precise. 13 Thus, it is only by acknowledging the Egyptian factor 
that one can appreciate the full beauty and artistry of Isaiah’s lan¬ 
guage. 14 

Isaiah received his call to prophesy during the reigns of the Judaean 
kings Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz and Hezekiah, approximately 769-698 
BCE (Isa. 1.1). 15 Rabbinic sources disclose that he was of noble descent, 
moved in royal circles, and was associated with the temple in Jeru¬ 
salem. 16 During the period of Isaiah’s prophetic calling the Assyrians 
conquered the Northern Kingdom of Israel and subjugated large areas 
of the Kingdom of Judah. King Hezekiah and the city of Jerusalem 
survived the siege mounted by the Assyrian forces of Sennacherib. 
Egypt, threatened by the Assyrians, tried to persuade the various kings 
of the Syro-Palestinian region, including Hezekiah, to confront the 
Assyrian forces. Isaiah repeatedly warned Hezekiah that an alliance 
with Egypt would prove to be futile. 17 In fact, the prophet rejected any 
coalition with any foreign power, asserting that only the God of Israel 
would be able to save the nation. 

Egypt, during the twenty-second and twenty-third dynasties (950- 
730), witnessed the rise of the so-called Libyan or Bubastite kings. 18 
Egypt had now become hopelessly divided into a country of petty king¬ 
doms, each one vying for supremacy. In the meantime, Kush (Ethiopia) 
in the south, which had previously remained loyal to Thebes, had 

13. D.B. Redford, ‘An Egyptological Perspective on the Exodus Narrative’, in 
A.F. Rainey (ed.), Egypt, Israel, Sinai (Israel: Tel Aviv University, 1987), p. 138. 

14. Machinist has already demonstrated that Isaiah had an intimate awareness 
of Assyrian history and style of writing and idiom (that he gained from official 
Assyrian court literature) and employed it when writing about Assyria. The same 
can be said to be true of his knowledge of Egypt. See P. Machinist, ‘Assyria and its 
Image in first Isaiah’, JAOS 103.4 (1983), pp. 720-24. 

15. H. Tadmor, ‘Chronology’, EncBib, IV, pp. 301-302. 

16. h. Meg. 10b; 15a; b. Ber. 6a. 

17. A.H. Gardiner, Egypt of the Pharaohs (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1976), p. 345. For the biblical account of the confrontation with Assyria see 2 Kgs 
18-19 and the parallel version in Isa. 36-37. For Isaiah's admonitions see 30.1-7 
and 31.1-3. See also J.B. Bury, S.A. Cook and F.E. Adcock (eds.). The Cambridge 
Ancient History. III. The Assyrian Empire (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1954), p. 74. 

18. Gardiner, Egypt of the Pharaohs, pp. 328, 448; A.R. David, The Egyptian 
Kingdoms (New York: E.P. Dutton, 1975), p. 28. 
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become a powerful state. Egypt’s internal weakness enabled the 
Kushites to gain strength and eventually become the ruling dynasty. 
Since this was the period of Assyrian ascendancy Egypt found herself 
menaced from both sides. 

Isaiah 18 relates to events taking place on Egyptian soil and alludes 
to the internal strife and political unrest that characterized Egypt during 
the twenty-third to twenty-fifth dynasties (c. 750-650). Therefore it is 
important to consider the historical background when interpreting the 
prophet’s message. The chapter appears to serve a dual function. Con¬ 
vinced that reliance on Egypt would be contrary to Israel’s advantage, 
Isaiah describes the weaknesses of Egypt to the leaders of Judah. At the 
same time he predicts the emergence of the Nubians of Kush as the 
dominant force in Egypt. 

The chapter is divided as follows: 

1. Verses 1 and 2 introduce the chapter and describe the country 
and its inhabitants. 

2. Verse 3 is an invitation to the world to watch the coming 
events. 

3. Verses 4 to 6 describe the devastation that will befall both the 
land and the people. 

4. Verse 7 is a striking climax to the chapter. 

The Egyptian language stratum is immediately evidenced in Isaiah’s 
subtle choice of words whose meaning can be understood by those who 
are familiar with both languages. In many instances it is possible to 
detect a double meaning, or even several meanings, in his ingenious 
selection of words or phrases. This would be appreciated by the Egyp¬ 
tians, who loved word plays. 19 Isaiah’s preference for reduplicated 
Hebrew words when describing the Egyptians indicates that he knew of 
the Egyptian penchant for this style of writing and used this knowledge 

19. The phenomenon of Hebrew words having more than one meaning in 
biblical literature has been recognized for quite some time. See C.H. Gordon, ‘New 
Directions’, Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 15 (1978), pp. 59-60; 
idem, ‘Asymmetric Janus Parallelism’, Eretz-Israel 19 (1982), pp. 80-81; J.K. 
Hoffmeier, ‘Some Egyptian Motifs Related to Warfare’, in J.K. Hoffmeier and E.S. 
Meltzer (eds.), The Ancient World-Egyptological Miscellanies (New York: Ares 
Publishers, 1983), p. 55; W. Herzberg, Polysemy in the Hebrew Bible (Ann Arbor: 
University Microfilms, 1979); P.R. Raabe, ‘Deliberate Ambiguity in the Psalter’, 
JBL 110.2 (1991), pp. 213-16; S.B. Noegel, ‘Janus Parallelism in Job and its Liter¬ 
ary Significance’, JBL 115.2 (1996), pp. 313-20. 
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to write in a cryptic manner that was intelligible to the educated elite of 
his era. 20 Recognition of this enables us to fathom the hidden meanings 
of the text and adds an additional dimension to our appreciation of 
Isaiah’s genius. 


Isaiah 18.1 

D'230 'fit!! 'll 

Chapter 18 opens with the exclamation in, generally perceived by the 
commentators as a vocative and translated as ‘ah’, ‘oh’ or ‘woe’. 21 in 
is cognate to Egyptian hj, a vocative interjection standing at the begin¬ 
ning of a sentence. 22 In an oracle directed to the inhabitants of Egypt the 
word would be better translated as ‘Ho’. 23 

Among the many interpretations of the phrase D'2]2 three 

are prominent. First, is equated with lit IK in several lexicons 
and commentaries suggesting the meaning of a cricket or locust-like 
creature. 24 A second approach springs from the view that is a 


20. A.H. Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar (Oxford: Griffith Institute, Ashmolean 
Museum, 1978), pp. 210, 276-77. 

21. O. Kaiser, Isaiah 13-39 (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1974), p. 89; 
M.A. Sweeny, Isaiah 1-39 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1996), pp. 252-62, esp. 
p. 257; J.D.W. Watts, Isaiah 1-33 (Waco, TX: Word Books, 1985) pp. 243-48. The 
medieval commentators Ibn Ezra and Kimhi also saw the word as an emphatic. Cf. 
J. Payne Smith (ed.), A Compendious Syriac Dictionary (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1903), p. 98; and L. Koehler and W. Baumgartner, The Hebrew and Aramaic Lexi¬ 
con of the Old Testament (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1994), p. 242. 

22. Gardiner, Grammar , p. 67, Cf. A. Herman and H. Grapow, Worterbuch der 
dgyptischen Sprache II (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1982), p. 471. 

23. R.O. Faulkner, A Concise Dictionary of Middle Egyptian (Oxford: Griffith 
Institute, 1976), p. 156; W.L. Holladay, A Concise Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon of 
the Old Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1971), pp. 77-78. See E. Henderson, 
The Book of the Prophet Isaiah (London: Hamilton, Adams and Co., 1857), p. 162. 
Henderson saw that it does not express a threat, but is a call to attention. See Isa. 
1.24, 55.1 and Jer. 47.6 where it is the vocative and should be translated ‘Ho’. 

24. L. Koehler and W. Baumgartner, Hebraisches und aramdisches Lexikon 
(Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1983), pp. 965-66. Also BDB (1974), p. 852. Holladay, Lexicon, 
p. 307. Cf. F. Zorrell, Lexicon Hebraicum Veteris Testamenti (Rome: Pontifical 
Biblical Institute, 1984), p. 693. F. Delitzsch, Biblical Commentary on the Proph¬ 
esies of Isaiah (trans. from the 4th edn by S.R. Driver; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1894), pp. 350-51. G. Fohrer, Das Buch Jesja (Zurich: Zwingli Verlag, 1966), 
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reduplicated form of the word meaning ‘shade’ or ‘shadow’ and the 
doubling of the word is an allusion to protection. 25 The third notion 
rests upon the LXX and the Judaeo-Aramaic Targum, which view this 
phrase as denoting a sailing vessel. The word has also been interpreted 
as referring to sailing ships corresponding to Theodotion’s translation 
naves. 26 For the Targum, however, the word D'D3D symbolizes the 
boat’s spreading sails and evokes the imagery of the flying eagle. In the 
LXX the wings are the oars of ships. 

There is an alternative interpretation for that has not been 

recognized. The essence of Isaiah’s genius is conveyed in this inter¬ 
pretation since it is an extraordinary description of Egypt. refers 
to a beetle. 27 Indeed, Onkelos translates Deut. 28.42 as ilKpO, the 
sack carrier, an insect identified by Jastrow as the beetle. 28 A sixth- 
century medical manuscript, Asaf Harofeh’s Book of Medicine, equates 

p. 224. J. Jensen, Isaiah 1-39 (Wilmington, DE: Michael Glazier, 1984), pp. 162- 
64. See H. Wildberger, Isaiah: A Commentary (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1991), 
pp. 678-79. He suggests ‘land of whirring wings’. See Kitchen’s suggestion in K.A. 
Kitchen (ed.), Ramesside Inscriptions II (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1979), 1814.48. 
Cf. J.E. Hoch, Semitic Words in Egyptian Texts of the New Kingdom and Third 
Intermediate Period (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994), pp. 391-92. 

25. Ibn-Ezra noting the reduplication in proposes ‘double shadow’ indi¬ 
cating a wide country. In the Isaiah Scroll it is two words. See. E.Y. Kutscher, Lan¬ 
guage and Linguistic Background of the Isaiah Scroll (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 
1959), p. 323. Also M. Goshen-Gottstein, R. Judah Ibn Bal'am’s the Arabic Origi¬ 
nal Ms Firkowitch Ebr-arab 1 1377, Commentary on Isaiah (Ramat Gan: Bar Ilan 
University, 1992), p. 98. 

26. Kaiser, Isaiah 13-39, note d, pp. 89-90. J.H. Hayes and S.A. Irvine, Isaiah 
the Eighth Century Prophet (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1987), p. 254. John N. 
Oswalt, The Book of Isaiah Chapters 1-39 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1986), 
p. 359. A.S. Herbert, Isaiah 1-39 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1973), 
pp. 117-18. H.H. Rowley, ‘Difficult Words in Hebrew Prophets’, in idem (ed.). 
Studies in Old Testament Prophesy Presented to T. H. Robinson (Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark, 1950), p. 56. G.R. Driver, ‘Isaiah 1-19: Textual and Linguistic Problems’, 
JSS 13 (1968), p. 45. 

27. For complete documentation refer to M. Lubetski, ‘Isaiah 18.1: Egyptian 
Beetlemania’, in V. Haxen et al. (eds.), Jewish Studies in a New Europe: Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Fifth Congress of Jewish Studies in Copenhagen 1994 under the 
Auspices of the European Association for Jewish Studies (Copenhagen: C.A. 
Reitzel Publishers and the Royal Library, 1998), pp. 512-20. 

28. M. Jastrow, A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud Babli and Yeru- 
shalmi, and the Midrashic Literature (New York: Pardes Publishing, 1943), 
p. 1019. 
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with a genus of insects of the dung beetle family n’DlB’n (a 
scarab). This beetle was pulverized and used to cure ear-aches. 29 

Similarly Papyrus Ebers, which records medicinal prescriptions dat¬ 
ing to 1300-1200 BCE, utilizes hprr, the dung beetle, as an ingredient 
in a prescription for treating a woman’s disease. 30 However, Dawson 
noted that for medico-magical purposes the beetle hieroglyph was read 
as ‘ pSjy . 31 Since ‘pSjy is cognate to n’DIQTI which is “7^*7^, the Hebrew 
word *7^*7:* is the Egyptian beetle, the symbol of Pharaonic Egypt. 
Q’SID ‘TU'j'S should therefore be translated as ‘land of the winged 
beetle’. 

W —"QJJQ "IBR 

According to Ezek. 29.10 the Land of Kush (KjS) commences where 
Upper Egypt ends. Aswan (biblical 77310) seems to be the border. The 
region is located between the Blue and White Nile (Bahr el-Azrak and 
Bahr el Abyad, respectively). 32 


29. Munich MS 23 if 1116, last three lines. A slight variation of the text is found 
in the Bodleian MS opp. 687, f.83a. The precise lines of the various manuscripts 
were provided by Dr E. Lieber, Oxford, England. Dr B. Richler, Jewish National 
and University Library, Jerusalem, was kind enough to photocopy the texts. 

30. G. Ebers, Papyrus Ebers, das hermetische Buck iiber die Arzneimittel der 
alten Agypter ( 2vols.; Leipzig: Wilhelm Engelmann, 1875); W.Wreszinski (trans.), 
Der Papyrus Ebers (Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs, 1913), nos. 818, 823. 

31. W.R. Dawson, ‘Studies in Egyptian Medical Texts’, JEA 20 (1934), p. 187. 
For Egyptian ‘ayin paralleling Semitic h or h see Hoch, Semitic Words in Egyptian, 
p. 67. See also W. Spiegelberg, Koptisches Handworterbuch (Heidelberg: Carl 
Winters, 1921), p. 27. For the Syriac and Aramaic cognates see C. Brockelmann, 
Lexicon Syriacum (Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1928), pp. 213, 258. Cf. J. Levy, Wdrter- 
buch iiber die Talmudim und Midraschim 2 (Berlin: Benjamin Harz, 1924), p. 96. 

32. For the form tffD ’7713 see A.E. Cowley and E. Kautzsch, Gesenius’ Hebrew 
Grammar (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1910), p. 398. Also G.B. Gray, The Book of 
Isaiah 1-27 (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1930), p. 308. The word “1715 meaning 
‘river’ or ‘stream’ appears in Egyptian texts written in Egyptian hieroglyphs. See 
K. Sethe, Urkunden der 18. Dynastie (Leipzig: J.C, Hinrichs, 1907), p. 710, line 15. 
Also Hoch, Semitic Words in Egyptian, pp. 187-89. For further explanation of the 
location of Kush see Watts, Isaiah 1-33, pp. 244-45. He suggests that 73UD means 
‘in the region of. 57D ‘"in; refers to the many rivers of the Atabara region and per¬ 
haps those of the Blue Nile. 
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Isaiah 18.2 

□"Tii D'3 rfron 

□'TJf is a Semitic loan word found in Egyptian texts referring to 
couriers. 33 C is also the Nile which is called a sea in Arabic to this day. 
Consequently, the phrase should be rendered ‘who sends couriers 
across the Nile’. 


The usual translation of the first half of the phrase is ‘vessels of papy¬ 
rus’. 34 The general word for ship in Egyptian is kr, krr, kwr or kr. 35 
This is an exact cognate to the Hebrew word for vessel, "bD, since 
Semitic l is written as r in Egyptian. 36 The Hebrew dictionary notes that 
the etymology for the word is not certain. 37 It appears that the prophet 
ignored other known Semitic terms for boat such as nj'SO and iT3K and 
instead chose an Egyptian word to describe an Egyptian ship. 38 

«Q3 comes from the Egyptian word km 3 , meaning ‘reed’. 39 


33. W.F. Albright, The Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography 
(New Haven: American Oriental Society, 1934), p. 67 no. 16. See A.H. Gardiner, 
Egyptian Hieratic Texts (Hildesheim: Georg Olms, 1964), p. 70. Gardiner wants to 
emend the Egyptian word dr to ‘dr to correspond to Hebrew ~TU. However, the 
emendation is unnecessary. 

34. Vg. In vasis papyri. See M. Cohen (ed.), Isaiah (Mikra’ot Gedolot 
‘Haketer’; Jerusalem: Bar Ilan University, 1996), p. 124, where Kimhi quotes 
Saadia, a native of Egypt, referring to SDH 'b'D as vessels of papyrus sailing the 
Nile. 

35. Wb, V, pp. 21, 57, 134. Lesko, Dictionary , IV, pp. 6, 18, 20, 42. K and k 
often interchange in Egyptian. 

36. Ward, ‘Notes on Semitic Loan-Words’, p. 419 n. 1. See also Albright, 
Proto-Sinaitic Inscriptions, p. 237. See Exod. 2.3 for the vessel that carried Moses 
in the river, translated by Aquila as ‘papyrus vessel’. 

37. E. Ben Yehuda, A Complete Dictionary of Ancient and Modern Hebrew , III 
(London: Thomas Yoseloff, 1959), p. 2388. See Koehler and Baumgartner, Hebrew 
and Aramaic Lexicon, p. 456 where it is ‘ship’. 

38. See Isa. 2.16, 23.1, 43.14, 60.9 where Isaiah uses ITDK when addressing 
other nations. It is recognized that Isaiah used the phraseology and idiom of the 
language of the people he was referring to in his message. See n. 14. 

39. Wb, V, p. 37. Lesko, Dictionary, IV, p. 11. Also written in Egyptian gmy. 
Wb, V, p. 170. See also Lesko, Dictionary, IV, p. 58. Also Koehler and Baum¬ 
gartner, Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon, p. 196; Lambdin, ‘Egyptian Loan-Words’, 
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Accordingly, vessels of papyrus are reed ships or light boats, con¬ 
structed of papyrus, that would be recognizable to the Hebrews as char¬ 
acteristic of Egypt. 40 

D'^p 'tf? 

This phrase is reminiscent of Ezek. 30.9: IKS’ Sinn DV2 

D'S3 , ‘On that day messengers will go forth from my presence 

by ships’. Ezekiel is sending messengers to the inhabitants of Kush by 
ships. However, compared to Isaiah’s prophesy, Ezekiel’s message is 
more dire as he predicts the downfall of Kush. 41 

CniDl "J0QD '13 

Rather than immediately revealing the identity of the people to whom 
the message is being delivered, the prophet describes their characteris¬ 
tics. The phrase is usually translated as, ‘a nation tall and smooth 
skinned’. 42 This is a general depiction of the tall, clean-shaven Egyp¬ 
tians and Kushites. However, the Hebrew stem “[00 is used when refer¬ 
ring to bow drawing (1 Kgs 22.34; Isa. 66.19). This corresponds to 
Egyptian msk, meaning ‘armed’ and also to the Ethiopic cognate 
meaning ‘to bend’ (as a bow.) 43 Another Egyptian cognate to "J0O is 
msk or mskj meaning ‘skin’ or ‘leather’ (or possibly ‘plucked skin’). 44 

p. 149. Also J.R. Harris, The Legacy of Egypt (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1971), 
p. 263. 

40. Kaiser, Isaiah 13-39, p. 93. The ancient authors also observed that papyrus 
was used for the construction of sailing boats. See Plutarch, Moralia 4; Herodotus, 
Histories 2. For an illustration of papyrus boats see ANEP, fig. 109. Cf. H. Guthe 
(ed.), Kurzes Bibelworterbuch (Tubingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1903), p. 502 for an ancient 
Egyptian picture. 

41. Ezekiel also uses a familiar cognate to Egyptian, is dji. Faulkner, 
Dictionary, p. 318; Wb, p. 515; Koehler and Baumgartner, Hebrdisches und aramd- 
isches Lexikon, p. 956. For the Coptic cognate see W.E. Crum. A Coptic Dictionary 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993), p. 754. 

42. See Oswalt, Isaiah, p. 357. Kaiser, Isaiah 13-39, p. 90. Watts, Isaiah 1-33, 
p. 243. Gray, Isaiah 1-27, p. 306. 

43. See BDB, p. 604 and entry 7 where the pual pt. "[ODD is ‘long’, ‘drawn out’ 
or ‘tali’. For the prefix Q see Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, pp. 140, 236. For 
‘armed’ see Wb, II, pp. 149-50. 

44. Faulkner, Dictionary, p. 118. In Assyrian maSku means skin, leather, or 
hide. See CAD, X, pp. 376-79. S and £ interchange in Egyptian and Hebrew. See 
Hoch, Semitic Words in Egyptian, pp. 432-33. Cf. 3. Hoftijzer and K. Jongeling, 
Dictionary of the North-West Semitic Inscriptions (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1995), p. 700. 
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This is an example of Isaiah’s use of multi-valent words. Both the 
Kushites and the Egyptians were masters of the bow. The Hebrew root 
EHO refers to something plucked out, bald, glistening or burnished. 45 
This would then give the phrase the meaning ‘clean-shaven bow 
drawers’, thereby contrasting the clean-shaven Egyptians with the 
bearded Semites. 46 

nsbrn avrp 

This unique expression appears exclusively in this chapter twice. 
KVT|Q, which has no satisfactory interpretation in Hebrew, is cognate to 
the Egyptian compound preposition m-hjw referring to time. 47 There¬ 
fore it means ‘from this time and onward’ . 48 

no'UQ'i pip i: 

In the Hebrew Bible Ip means ‘measuring line’, but in the context of 
this verse this interpretation seems senseless. The reduplicated form 
Ip “Ip appears only in this chapter. Although there is no linguistic basis 
for it, the passage has been explained as ‘a nation mighty and 
conquering’, ‘a nation mighty (?) and down-treading’, ‘a very strong 
nation’. 49 It is possible that the Egyptian cognate kji meaning high or 
tall 30 is cognate to 1 p , while kjkjw, a ‘traveling barge’ or ‘war-ship’ 51 
corresponds to the Hebrew reduplicated form. In the DSS Isa Tplp 
appears as one word like the Egyptian reduplicated form. Thus this is 
an example of a blend word having a double meaning denoting ‘a tall, 
ship-going people’. 


45. BDB, p. 598. Hoftijzer and Jongeling, North-West Semitic Inscriptions, 
p. 693. See Ezck. 21.14-16, 33. The DSS Isa superimposes a waw and uses the pual 
participle form 011001. Either form is correct. 

46. These can be seen in Egyptian art and iconography. 

47. Gardiner, Grammar, p. 132; Faulkner, Dictionary, p. 157. 

48. Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar (p. 303) notes that the Hebrew expression is 
very strange. 

49. Kaiser, Isaiah 13-39, p. 90. Watts, Isaiah 1-33, p. 243. Gray, Isaiah 1-27, 
p. 306. 

50. Faulkner, Dictionary, p. 275. Wb, V, p. 4. 

51. Faulkner, Dictionary, p. 276. Wb, V, p. 14. Cf. Faulkner, Dictionary, Kji 
‘boat of Nubian type’ (p. 283). 
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ncmn 

The Egyptian noun bSt means ‘rebel’. 52 The Hebrew root OH is used 
elsewhere by the prophet meaning ‘to trample down’ or ‘subdue’ (a 
rebellious people). 53 The idea of trampling over the enemy is reflected 
in Egyptian art and literature where Pharaoh is portrayed as treading on 
the conquered foe. Thus the phrase suggests ‘a tall, ship-going and 
trampling people’ and reflects the Egyptian political situation of the 
time. 

K-iK c'-im iKn _ "ic« 

The standard translation is, ‘whose land the rivers divide’. 54 IKD is a 
hapax legomenon. The Egyptian cognate may be bsi, meaning ‘flow of 
water’. 55 It can be found in Urk. IV, 112.5 which reads: swr hsim jhw, 
‘The waters flowing from Elephantine’. 

This would give the verse the meaning ‘through whose land the 
rivers flow’, hence referring to the tributaries of the Nile. 56 

Isaiah 18.3 

pK ".D’D" 

A summons to be prepared for divine intervention is proclaimed. Isaiah 
is alerting all the inhabitants of the world that God has made his deci¬ 
sion. The fourth-century poet Yose ben Yose as well as the medieval 
scholar Saadiah Gaon understood this phrase as a merism meaning 
‘those who live on earth and those who inhabit the ground below’ (the 


52. Faulkner, Dictionary, p. 85; Lesko p. 163. See also n. 44 for s and $ 
interchange. 

53. See Isa. 14.25 and 63.3-6 where it indicates subjugating strong people. Also 
Zech. 10.5; BDB, pp. 100-101. C.L. Meyers and E.M. Meyers, Zechariah 9-14 
(New York: Doubleday, 1993), p. 205. Hoffmeier, ‘Some Egyptian Motifs’, pp. 63- 
64. For a discussion of the word 013 see Hoftijzer and Jongeling, North-West 
Semitic Inscriptions, pp. 147-48. 

54. Oswalt, Isaiah, p. 358. Watts, Isaiah 1-33, p. 243. See also S.P. Tregelles, 
Gesenius’ Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans. 1957), p. 110; 
and BDB, p. 102. 

55. Gardiner, Grammar, p. 564. Faulkner, Dictionary, p. 84. 

56. For another interpretation see Koehler and Baumgartner, Hebrew and 
Aramaic Lexicon, p. 117. W3 may be related to Arabic bazzu, ‘forcefully carry 
away’. 
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living and the dead). 57 Such a metaphor would be clear to the Egyp¬ 
tians, whose world consisted of two spheres, that of the living and that 
of the dead, since they considered the dead as part of the living family. 
In Ugaritic poetry ars refers to the underworld. 58 
We read: 

wrd. bthptt 
ars . tspr . by 
rdm . ars 59 

and go down into the nether-reaches of the earth, 

so that you will be counted with those who go down into the earth. 60 

lunon icDiD uproi iton cnn orNoiD 

Here God describes his instruments for introducing the coming debacle. 
As the banner is raised and the horn is blown, he instructs all to see, 
hear and recognize the catastrophe that will soon occur. 61 

Isaiah 18.4 


•rann ntrowi noipm 

This phrase is indicative of a concerned and caring God who is about to 
watch his plans unfold. 62 ]1DQ refers to God’s throne. 63 Here we have 

57. The early composers of liturgical poetry understood the word as 
referring to the underworld. See D. Goldschmidt, Mahzor Rosh ha-Shanah (New 
York: Leo Baeck Institute, 1970), p. 270. See also D. ben Joseph ben David, 
Abudarham hashalem (Jerusalem: Usha, 1963), p. 269. 

58. J. Gibson, Canaanite Myths and Legends (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1978), 
p. 142. The goddess Arsay, one of the three daughters of Baal, is the goddess of the 
underworld. (Private conversation with Cyrus Gordon.) 

59. UT, Text 51: VIII7-9, p. 173. 

60. Translation from C.H. Gordon, ‘Poetic Legends and Myths from Ugarit’, 
Berytus 25 (1977), p. 101. 

61. For a signal raised by God cf. Isa. 13,2 and 49.22. Note that in Exod. 17.15 
Moses names the altar of the Lord ‘God is my signal’. For the action of the Lord 
being preceded by the sound of the horn see Exod. 19.16, 19. 

62. For the spelling, form and discussion of the word noiplBK see E. Qimrom, 
‘A Grammar of the Hebrew Language of the Dead Sea Scrolls’ (thesis, Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem, 1976), pp. 38-39. In Scripture instances of 2TD with waw 
and "Ip with qames hatup occur. For the word C3~ stressing God’s concern for the 
universe and its needs see Isa. 63.15 and Ps. 33.13-14. 

63. See. Pss. 33.14, 89.15 and 97.2 where the word is used in the same context. 
For 2 (bet) meaning ‘from’ see UT §10.5 p. 95 and §19.435 p. 370. Cf. M. Dahood, 
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the Lord informing the people that he will sit quietly on his high throne 
and observe as the events predicted by Isaiah occur. The time of the 
inception of the approaching disaster is critical. Egypt, the bread-basket 
of the ancient world, does not depend on rain for irrigation. Rather, 
fertility of the soil was contingent upon the inundation period of the 
Nile. The Egyptians knew this phenomenon as prt Spdt, the rising of 
Sothis, occurring at the opening of the new year close to the middle of 
July. When the Nile did not rise in season severe drought resulted. 64 

FTC OITD 

Verses 4 and 5 employ the prefix 0 repeatedly. This is cognate to the 
Egyptian Kj, a non-enclitic particle that expresses a simple future event 
or a determination. 65 The 0 in DIHD and DPD is indicative of God’s tim¬ 
ing of the approaching events. DPI, meaning ‘heat’, is a cross-cultural 
word. It appears in Ugaritic, Hebrew, Egyptian, Coptic and Arabic. 66 
The Coptic pronunciation approximates that of the Hebrew, indicating 
that the Egyptian pronunciation may have been close to that of the 
Hebrew. 67 ns is the name of a month in the old Hebrew calendar. 68 


None of the current translations of this expression is satisfactory. 

Psalms, I (Garden City: Doubleday, 1966), p. 202 and idem , Psalms, II (Garden 
City: Doubleday, 1968), p. 143. 

64. Gardiner, Grammar, p. 205. Herodotus, Histories 2. See also Oswalt, 
Isaiah, pp. 368-69. Cf. Deut. 11.14 and Lev. 26.4. The seasons and the harvest are 
dependent upon the will of the Lord. 

65. Gardiner, Grammar, p. 181, §242. 

66. t/T§ 19.870, p.397. 

67. Spiegelberg, Koptisches Handworterbuch, p. 234. Gardiner, Grammar, p. 
594. Wb, III, p. 278. Wb, IV, p. 468. 

68. An inscription on a clay jar, dating from the sixth century BCE, has been 
discovered by Aharoni at Arad. It refers to the third day of the month of ns and 
indicates that ITi is the name of one of the summer months. See Kaiser, Isaiah 13- 
39, p. 95. See also PEQ (January-June, 1963), pp. 3-4. For an English translation 
of the inscription see J.C.L. Gibson, Textbook of Syrian Semitic Inscriptions. 1. 
Hebrew and Moabite Inscriptions (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1973), p. 51. See also 
Y. Aharoni, Arad Inscriptions (Jerusalem: Bialik Institute and Israel Exploration 
Society, 1975), pp. 42-43 (Hebrew). Aharoni suggests it is the hot month of Sywn. 
However see J.A. Soggin, ‘Zum Wiederentdecken altkanaanaischen Monat PiK’, 
ZAW71 (1965), pp. 83-86. It is August in Phoenician. See Stieglitz article in this 
volume. 
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However, removing the maqqeph, or moving it back one radical, trans¬ 
forms the phrase to TIN' or TIN’ -1 ?!?, ‘upon the Nile’ (see Isa. 19.7). 69 
Thus the entire stich is Egypto-Semitic and is translated as ‘the heat of 
the month of ni£ will be upon the Nile’. 

-vsp nm ‘to hjd 

The word Hi' conveys the meaning of thickness and also a cloud. Com¬ 
bined with in the sense of rain, the phrase refers (in this context) to 
a heavy rain during a harvest day. 70 The translation becomes, ‘there 
will be heavy rain in the heat of harvest’. Both allegories describe a 
situation of utter destruction, exceptional summer heat and unseason¬ 
able heavy rain that will destroy the harvest. This phenomenon is 
recognized by later exegetes who describe the heat wave that occurs 
during the month of Sh in the town of gbtyw (Koptus). In Poems to 
Exodus 12.2 the author identifies Sh with the month of ’Ah and writes: 

in the midst of the month of 'Ab there will be death in Egypt, and famine 
in the south; for the Nile will be dry and will not rise. And all the sons of 
Arabia will hunger for bread. 71 


Isaiah 18.5 

nxj rnr ncm ms-nra Typ -lEb-'D 

Using the imagery of a ripening vineyard, the prophet describes the 
forthcoming calamity. A people will be killed and left without burial, 

69. The system of diacritical marks did not reach its final form before the ninth 
century CE. See J. Blau, A Grammar of Biblical Hebrew (Wiesbaden: Otto Har- 
rassowitz, 1976), pp. 1-2. TtV is cognate to the Egyptian word itrw meaning river. 
Wb, I, p. 146. The River to the Egyptians is the Nile. The t also drops in Coptic. See 
Crum, Coptic Dictionary, p. 82 and Spiegelberg, Koptisches Handworterbuch, 

p. 28. 

70. For btD 2'J understood as 'rain’ see S.D. Luzzatto, Commentary to the Book 
of Jesaiah (Tel-Aviv: Dvir, 1970), p. 152. Cf. 1 Sam. 12.17-18 for a description of 
destruction by rain during the time of reaping. See also Prov. 26.1. The Judeo 
Aramaic Targum to Hag. 1.10 translates Po as 72C. Cf. S. Duvdevanis, lnsefer 
Joseph Braslaui , ‘Tip Dra bo 21)3 ’bl3 IT4 nm’ (Jerusalem: Kiryat-Sepher, 
1970), pp. 334-38. For 3U meaning ‘heavy’ or ‘thick’ see BDB, pp. 727-28. Also 
C.A. Briggs, The Book of Psalms (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1960), p. 154. Also 
P.K. McCarter, Jr, IISamuel (AB; New York: Doubleday, 1984), p. 457. Cf. Exod. 
19.9 and Prov. 16.15. The LXX, Syr., and Vg. readDVH instead of OTO. However, 
□rQ is more in keeping with the spirit of the text. 

71. Cambridge University Library MS T-S H 11.51, p. 198. 
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carrion for the beasts and the birds of prey. The sprigs and shoots refer 
to both the crops and the people. All living things will be cut off, wither 
and perish. The ripening fruit always appears after the flower has blos¬ 
somed and died, but this phenomenon will now be thwarted. 

The expression DTI ( tm ) is also recognized in Egyptian where, as in 
Hebrew, it means ‘complete’. 72 The stich says, ‘before the harvest, 
when the blossoming is completed and the unripened fruit becomes a 
ripened grape’. 73 

Similar sentiments are echoed in another context in Papyrus Anastasi 
V, portraying the sorry plight of the soldier in the heat of the scorching 
summer. The narrator contrasts the delightful joys of watching the sXn 
prh, the ‘unfolding lotuses’ in the marshes, and the terrible heat of the 
sun when the Nile does not rise. The scribe transcribes the Hebrew 
word ms into Egyptian hieroglyphs to depict the lotus flower. The heat 
of the sun is portrayed as an abomination to man. 74 

rmoran cr^Tn msi 

The expression, ‘He will cut off the branches with pruning hooks’ uses 
the Hebrew words PTD and □ , ^T‘7T both of which are familiar to the 
Egyptians. The word n~D is found in magical formulae. R k[u]rt is used 
in the context of being cut off from the community of the living. 75 
transcribed into hieroglyphs with the meaning ‘stick’ or ‘branch’ is 
found in many Egyptian texts. 76 

inn men rra’CMirnK'i 

inn is a hapax. Attempts to determine the root and etymology are not 
conclusive. While the stem occurs only once, T?n, TD3, m are metaplastic 


72. This has already been recognized by Gordon. See UT §19.2563, p. 498. Cf. 
Faulkner, Dictionary, p. 298. Lesko IV, p. 30. 

73. The ripening process is described in the butler’s dream in an Egyptian 
prison, Gen. 40.10. Cf. Num. 17.23. For the meaning of the phrase see Koehler and 
Baumgartner, Hebrew and Aramaic Lexicon, pp. 141, 197. 

74. A.H. Gardiner, Late Egyptian Miscellanies (Brussels: Bibliotheca Aegyp- 
tica, 1937), p. 59 line 7,5. Also R.A. Caminos, Late Egyptian Miscellanies (Lon¬ 
don: Oxford University Press, 1954), pp. 229-30. For prh see Lesko, I, p. 177. 

75. I.E. Edwards, Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum, I (London: British 
Museum, 1960), p. 73 n. 47. In Late Egyptian krt means carnage or massacre. See 
Lesko, Dictionary, p. 44. In Assyrian it is karatu. See CAD , VIII pp. 215, 226. 

76. See Hoch, Semitic Words in Egyptian, pp. 389-91. 
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variants of the same root in post-biblical texts. 77 They convey the sense 
of ‘destroy’, ‘knock to pieces’. Hence the stich that begins with niDI, 
‘he will cut off, emphasizes the theme of ruin in the two subsequent 
verses. Moreover, the grammatical transition in the second syllable 
from sere ( e ) to the stronger patach (a) in the pausal form, lengthens the 
sound to add an ominous tone. 78 Finally, the sibilant 1 resonates with 
devastation. We have the prophet stressing the exigency of the situation 
by using an additional word, Tnn, for emphasis. Therefore the phrase 
should be translated as ‘and the shoots remove—utterly destroy’. 79 


Isaiah 18.6 

p«n norn^i □ ,- in tsrsh nrr inur 

The prophet describes the carnage left to the vultures of the mountains, 
a subtle reference to the Egyptian gods (represented as birds of prey 
and wild beasts) who not only cannot help the Egyptians, but will con¬ 
sume them. 

=finn pan rmm-^Di vbu pi 

‘The voracious birds shall summer upon them, all the beasts of the 
earth shall winter upon them’. In the ancient Near Eastern tradition this 
is the most ignominious death that can befall any enemy. We read in 
the Annals of Asurbanipal: 

I fed their corpses, cut into small pieces, to dogs, pigs, zifcw-birds, 
vultures, the birds of the sky and the fish of the ocean. 80 

In his oracles against Egypt, Ezekiel echoes an analogous sentiment: 

You shall not be brought together nor gathered, 

I have given you to the beasts of the earth 

and to the fowl of the heavens for food (Ezek. 29.5). 


77. See m. B. Qarti. 2A\b. B. Qam. 19a. See also m. Sank. 13. Cf. W. Gesenius 
and F. Buhl, Hebraisches und aramaisches Handworterbuch iiber das kite Testa¬ 
ment (Leipzig, 17th edn, 1915), p. 875. 

78. See Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, §29g, §67v, §72dd. 

79. For a similar use of m!D'£D3 see Jer. 5.10. 

80. J.B. Pritchard (ed.). Ancient Near Eastern Texts (Princeton: Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1969), p. 288. The stele of Eannatum, the stele of the Vultures, 
depicts the fate of the slain enemy whose body parts are carried away by vultures. 
See ANEP, fig, 301, p. 95. 
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The theme of v. 6 is a motif in Egyptian art and literature from pre- 
dynastic times. The pre-dynastic Battlefield Palette portrays a battle- 
scene where a lion (the symbol of the victorious king) and various birds 
of prey devour the contorted bodies of the subjugated enemies. 81 This is 
certainly not a respectable death for an Egyptian, who abhorred any 
type of desecration of the body. 82 The appropriate place for the death 
and burial of an Egyptian is in Egypt as described in the Tale of Sinuhe. 
Although Sinuhe had found fame and fortune in his land of refuge he 
lamented his fate: 

Whatever god decreed this flight, have mercy, bring me home!— 

What is more important than that my corpse be buried in the land in 
which I was born. 83 

The king of Egypt describes the proper burial procession: 

A funeral procession is made for you on the day of burial; the mummy 
case is of gold, its head of lapis lazuli. The sky is above you as you lie in 
the hearse, oxen drawing you, musicians going before you... 84 

Isaiah 18.7 

Verses 1-6 are composed poetically. Verse 7 summarizes the theme in 
prose. The verse begins: m»32S mn'b 'ET^Ti' K'nn run, ‘In that time 
'El will be brought to the Lord of Hosts’. 

The Hebrew word 'El is usually translated as ‘gift’ or ‘tribute’ and it 
has the same meaning in Aramaic and Ugaritic. 85 The meaning of this 
verse takes on an added dimension when we realize that in Egyptian Sjy 
refers to a ‘victim of fate’. 86 The tribute being brought to the Lord of 

81. C. Aldred, The Egyptians (London: Thames & Hudson, 1985), p. 79. 
E. Homung, Conceptions of God in Ancient Egypt (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1982), pp. 103-104. In an Egyptian myth Horus assumes the form of a lion and 
slays his enemies with his claws. See H.W. Fairman, ‘The Myth of Horus at Edfu’, 
JEA 21.1 (1935), pp. 34-35. 

82. For the Israelite view of the importance of a proper burial see Deut. 21.23 
and h. Sanh. 46b; 47a. Cf. the 'Book of Tobit’, APOT , 1, pp. 174ff. 

83. M. Lichtheim, Ancient Egyptian Literature (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1975), I, p. 228. 

84. Lichtheim, Ancient Egyptian Literature , I, pp. 229-30. 

85. See J.C.L. Gibson, Textbook of Syrian Semitic Inscriptions. II. Aramaic 
Inscriptions (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1975), pp. 66-67, 73. M. Jastrow, 
Dictionary, p. 1556. (/F § 19.2666, p. 502 and text 1013, line 13, p. 218. 

86. Wb, IV, pp. 402-403; Lesko, III, p. 130. Sjy is the Egyptian god of fate or 
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Hosts consists of the fated ones, the Egyptians, and their gifts. The sen¬ 
timents of the verse echo those of Ps. 68.30-32, reminding humankind 
that kings will bring ’O, ‘tribute’, to God’s temple at Jerusalem, and that 
the Egyptians and people of Kush will hasten to stretch out their hands 
to the God of Israel. 

nym 

This is a compound word consisting of Dtf, ‘nation’, preceded by 01, a 
conjunctive waw with enclitic mem, used as an emphasizing conjunc¬ 
tion. 87 The word should read, ‘indeed a nation’. The poetic repetition of 
the introduction to the chapter adds emphasis to the climax. 

Here Isaiah alludes to the Holy Sanctuary. DIpD designates a sacred 
place starting with the early biblical narratives. 88 

yrinn - mans mrr - as 

The prophet brings the poetic circle to a close, by heralding one of the 
appellations of the God of Israel, one of his epithets and his cult place; 
‘Sm, 89 The Lord of Hosts, Mount Zion’. 90 Accordingly, the verse 


destiny. He appears in the Judgment Scene in the Book of the Dead (Papyrus of 
Ani) and is usually coupled with Renenet, the goddess of fortune. E.A. Wallis 
Budge, The Book of the Dead (New York: Bell, I960), pp. 193, 235. For color 
illustration see R.O. Faulkner, Book of the Dead (London: British Museum Publica¬ 
tions, 1985), p. 14. These gods also appear in The Instructions of Amenemope, 7.11. 
See H.O. Lange, Das Weisheitsbuch des Amenemope (Copenhagen: Andr. Fred. 
Host & Son, 1925), p. 54. Furthermore, Sjy was an enduring god. There were pop¬ 
ular cults of Sjy lasting into the Graeco-Roman period. Hornung, Conceptions of 
God, p. 82 n. 65. 

87. G.A. Rendsburg, ‘Eblaite U-MA and Hebrew WM-, in C.H. Gordon, G.A. 
Rendsburg and N.H. Winter (eds.), Eblaitica: Essays on the Eblaite Archives and 
Eblaite Language (Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns, 1987), pp. 38-39. C. Wallace, 
'Wm —in Nehemiah 5.11’, in Gordon etal. (eds.), Eblaitica, p. 31. The connection 
of this construction to the Eblaite language was first pointed out by C.H. Gordon. 
See his Forgotten Scripts (New York: Basic Books, 1982), p. 171; also idem, ‘The 
“Waw Conversive” ’, pp. 87-90. 

88. See Gen. 13.4; 22.14; 28.11. The Lord himself chooses his holy place. See. 
Exod. 20.21; Deut. 12.11, 14. In Rabbinic times DlpD became an epithet for God 
himself. See Gen. R. 68.9; Ab. Zar. 40b; Nidd. 49b. 

89. M. Lubetski, ‘5m as a Deity’, Religion 17 (1987), pp. 1-14. See also 
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culminates with a stich that is easily recognizable to the Egyptians 
since it parallels many of their inscriptions describing their deity, his 
attributes and/or epithets and his cult place. 91 One of the Egyptian 
inscriptions reads: Pr Imn, sr nhtw, nty m [Sj]kj, ‘The house of Amun, 
Foreteller of Victories, which is in Sako’. 92 

Another text reads: Pr Imn hnt nfr m Mnfr, ‘The house of Amun of 
the Beautiful Foreland in Memphis’. 93 

With consummate skill Isaiah delivers a single message to two 
nations synchronously. His ingenious choice of terminology and con¬ 
cepts that address both the Hebrews and the Egyptians in a manner that 
is mutually intelligible is artistry of the highest order. The prophet’s 
language is a testimony to a rich legacy—one that has not been 
adequately recognized. 


Translation of the Text of Isaiah 18 

1. Ho! land of the winged beetle, 

That is in the region of the rivers of Kush, 

2. Who sends envoys by way of the sea, in reed ships upon the waters, 
Go, swift messengers, 

To a nation of clean-shaven bow drawers, 


C.H. Gordon, ‘Eblaite and Northwest Semitic’, in Gordon et al. (eds.), Eblaitica, II, 

p. 128. 

90. It is possible that the Egyptians were familiar with Zion. See M. Gilula, 
DjlWNY = ZION?’, in S. Israelit-Groll (ed.). Pharaonic Egypt: The Bible and 
Christianity (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1985), pp. 48-49, 345-47. An Egyptian 
Temple dating to the thirteenth century BCE has been found north of Jerusalem. See 
G. Barklay, ‘A Late Bronze Age Temple in Jerusalem?’, 1EJ 46.1-2 (1996), p. 43. 

91. The phenomenon of addressing the message in the form familiar to the 
addressee is common in the ancient Near East. Examples can be found in the 
Amarna Letters. See EA 147 lines 9-15. The hymn is in Egyptian style. See J.A. 
Knudtzon, Die ETAmarna-Tafeln (Leipzig: Otto Zeller Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1964), pp. 608-609, 1246. Also W.F. Albright. ‘The Egyptian Correspondence of 
Abimilki, Prince of Tyre’, JEA 23 (1937), pp. 197ff. Also W.L. Moran (ed.). The 
Amarna Letters (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University Press. 1992), pp. 
233-34. 

92. A.H. Gardiner, Ancient Egyptian Onomastica, II (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1968), p. 106. 

93. Gardiner, Onomastica, p. 120. See also pp. 115, 117, 392D. Cf. Lichtheim, 
Ancient Egyptian Literature, II, p. 105 for a votive stele inscribed with a hymn to 
Amen-Ref 
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To a nation frightful from this time and onward, 

A tall, ship-going and trampling people. 

Through whose land the rivers flow, 

3. All who dwell on earth and all who inhabit the earth below, 

As a banner is raised on the mountains, see! When a horn is blown, 
take heed! 

4. For thus the Lord has said to me, 

I will sit quietly, observing from My high throne. 

The heat of (the month of) Sah will be upon the Nile, 

There will be a heavy rain in the heat of the harvest. 

5. For before the harvest when the blossoming is completed, 
and the unripened fruit becomes a ripened grape. 

Fie will cut off the branches with pruning hooks, 
and the shoots remove—utterly destroy! 

6. They shall be left together to the voracious mountain birds and to the 
beasts of the earth. 

The voracious birds shall summer upon them and all the beasts of 
the earth shall winter upon them. 

7. In that time a tribute shall be brought to the Lord of Hosts, 

A nation of clean-shaven bow drawers. Indeed! A nation, frightful 
from this time and onward, 

A tall, ship-going and trampling people, 

Through whose land the rivers flow, 

To the Holy Sanctuary (of) Shem—The Lord of Hosts—(at) Mount 
Zion. 



Part VI 

The Cuneiform World 



TWO HEADS FOR THE KING OF EBLA 


Alfonso Archi 


(1) The Assyrian kings used various forms of punishments to intimidate 
their enemies and terrorize rebels. After conquering Bit-Halupe, near 
River Habur, Assumasirpal II chose the following punishment: 

I erected a pile in front of his gate; I flayed as many nobles as had 
rebelled against me (and) draped their skins over the pile; some I spread 
out within the pile, some I erected on stakes upon the pile, (and) some I 
placed on stakes around about the pile. I flayed many right through my 
land (and) draped their skins over the walls. I slashed the flesh of the 
eunuchs (and) of the royal eunuchs who were guilty. I brought Ahi- 
yababa to Niniveh, flayed him, (and) draped his skin over the wall of 
Nineveh. (Thus) have I constantly established my victory and strength 
over the land Laqu. 1 

However, when attacking the mountain populations in the vicinity 
of the Upper Zab, ‘which none of the kings my fathers had ever 
approached’, Assumasirpal II imposed a different punishment: ‘I felled 
260 of their combat troops with the sword. I cut off their heads and 
formed (therewith) a pile.’ 2 

Severed heads were left in those places where there had been 
betrayal. Since Ameka, king of Zamua, had refused to pay his tribute, 
Assumasirpal II moved against him: ‘(I) killed 50 of the combat troops 
of Ameka in the plain. I cut off their heads (and) hung (them) out on 
trees of the courtyard of his palace’ , 3 This public display of severed 
heads is such an eloquent warning that, for certain crimes, it has con¬ 
tinued into relatively recent times. Revolutions which have opened the 


1. A.K. Grayson, Assyrian Royal Inscriptions (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 
1976), n, pp. 124-25. 

2. Grayson, Royal Inscriptions , p. 123. 

3. Grayson, Royal Inscriptions , p. 132. 
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door to our modern society have often used beheading and the display 
of severed heads. 

Punishment for the guilty, a warning to his fellows, triumph to the 
victor: this is what decapitation of the enemy meant in the Assyrian 
period. The most significant is the case of Teumman, king of Elam. 
Assurbanipal says that: 

Teumman, whom Ishtar deprived of his reason, has spoken as fol¬ 
lows ... The head of Teumman, king of Elam, at the command of Assur 
and Marduk, the great gods, my lords, [I cut off] in the presence of [his] 
armies...In my eighth campaign I marched against Dunanu...in 
Gambulu, who had put his trust in the king of Elam, had not submitted to 
my yoke... The head of Teumman, king of Elam, I hung on the neck of 
Dunanu. With the Elamite captives, the booty of Gambulu, which at the 
command of Assur my hands had captured, with singers and music I 
entered Nineveh amidst rejoicing 4 

Esarhaddon had already hung the heads of enemy kings from the 
shoulders of their followers: 

Abdi-milkutti, its king [that is, of Sidon], who had fled before my arms 
into the midst of the sea, I pulled out of the sea, like a fish. I cut off his 
head... As for Sanduarri, king of the cities of Kundi and Sizu...I 
snared him like a bird from out of the mountain and I cut off his head. 

That the might of Assur, my lord, might be manifested to (all) peoples, I 
hung the heads of Sanduarri and Abdi-milkutti on the shoulders of their 
nobles and with singing and music I paraded through the public square 
of Nineveh. 5 


4. D.D. Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia (New York: 
Greenwood Press Reprinting, 1968), II, pp. 331-34. Other passages are: ‘[After... I 
had celebrated the feast] of the bit-akit , [had laid hold of the reins] of Ishtar, [sur¬ 
rounded by Dunanu], Samgunu and Apia [and the decapitated head of Teumman,] 
king of Elam, [whom Ishtar had given into my hand], I made the entrance into 
Arbela amid rejoicing’; ‘I, Assurbanipal, king of Assyria, displayed publicly the 
head of Teumman, king of Elam, in front of the gate inside the city, where from of 
old it had been said by the oracle: “The head of thy foes thou shalt cut off’”, 
Luckenbill, Ancient Records, pp. 395 §1041, 396 §1047. Further, cf. Luckenbill, 
Ancient Records, p. 393 §1031: ‘Urtaku, the son-in-law of Teumman, king of Elam, 
who was wounded by an arrow, but did not die, called an Assyrian for his own 
beheading, saying: “Come, cut off my head, take it before the king, your lord and 
let them have mercy.”’ See in general also: CAD, N 1, p. 175: nakasu 2a, p. 178: 
nakasu 6a. 

5. Luckenbill, Ancient Records, pp. 211-12 §§ 527-28. These two events are 
recorded also in a Neo-Babylonian chronicle; see A.K. Grayson, Assyrian and 
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The Neo-Assyrian inscriptions, particularly the later ones, willfully 
insisted in describing acts of cruelty in a sadistic way, since terror was 
one of the means those kings applied in order to keep conquered lands 
subdued. The reliefs and inscriptions in their palaces were there to warn 
everybody who was received at court. If, for earlier periods, there is 
little mention of such punishments, this is not because some of them 
were not used. Those inscriptions had another message to convey. 

Some tablets from the Mari archives of the eighteenth century report 
the decapitation of Isme-Addu, king of Asnakkum, a city in the upper 
basin of River Habur. He had instigated troubles among the Ida-Maras 
tribes to the detriment of Mari. Some of his colleagues, so as to be seen 
in a good light by Zimri-Lim, king of Mari, sent the head of unfortunate 
Isme-Addu to Mari, together with his weapons: 

a servant of Sadum-labua, brother of Sammetar, king of Asnakkum, a 
servant of Term, king of UrkiS and a servant of Hammi-kun, king of 
Suduhum, have caused to arrive at the city of Saggaratum the head of 
ISme-Addu, king of Asnakkum... [These have said:] ‘...Term and 
[Hammi-kun(?)]... [have gone] to A§nakkum and have killed I§me- 
Addu’ (M.7411,4-23); T wooden bow of..., 5 bronze arrows belonging 
to ISme-Addu, king of ASnakkum, which Abum-El has brought to 
ASnakkum’ (ARMTXXV 447, 1-7). 6 

(2) A similar case is seen at Ebla: a zealous ruler, so as to ingratiate 
himself with his overlord, sent him the severed heads of two small 
rulers who were his enemies. The Ebla tablets are mainly administra¬ 
tive, so events are registered in the accounts of goods, mostly delivered 
as ceremonial gifts. A monthly list of deliveries of dresses, to be dated 
to Arrukum, vizier of Irkab-Damu, the penultimate king, opens with 
this passage: 

TM.75.G. 10219 obv. I 1-13: [1 >a-da-um-TUG 1 AKTUM-TUG] 1 IB- 
III-SA 6 -DAR 1 DIB GAxLA TAR K[U-GI] NIG-BA Ku[n-]ti-du 1 SAL- 


Babylonian Chronicles (New York: J.J. Augustin, 1975), p. 83, Chronicle 1, IV 6- 
8: ‘(The fifth year...) In the month Tishri the head of the king of Sidon was cut off 
and conveyed to Assyria. In the month Adar the head of the king of Kundu and 
Sisu was cut off and conveyed to Assyria.’ 

6. In another letter, ARM II 33, 5 '-6', Sadum-labua states: ‘Since I have cut off 
the head of Kme-Addu, the enemy of my lord (i.e. Zimri-Lim), and I have sent it to 
my lord...’ All the events have been studied by D. Charpin, ‘Un souverain 
ephemere en Ida-Maras: Isme-Addu d’Asnakkum’, MARI 7 (1993), pp. 165-91; the 
texts M.7411 and ARM XXV 447 are at pp. 189-90. 
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TUG 1 IB-III-DAR ma-za-um Ar-mi-um ki in UD SAG EN Su-NE-duit 
SAG ENZa-ma-rum ■“ SU-MU- C TAG 

[1 cloak, 1 tunic] 1 multicoloured kilt of good quality, a gold plate of the 
weight of 30 (shekels): gift for Kuntidu; 1 dress S., 1 multicoloured kilt, 
for the courier of Armium. when the head of the king of SuNEdu and the 
head of the king of Zamarum were delivered. 

Starting with the vizier Arrukum, the Eblaite administration kept from 
one side monthly accounts of deliveries of dresses (where we also occa¬ 
sionally find silver and gold gifts related to consignments of dresses) 
and from the other side annual accounts of consignments of objects in 
precious metals. The following quotation is from TM.75.G.1902(+), the 
annual account concerning the deliveries of metals for the year to 
which the monthly document cited above belongs. 

TM.75.G. 1902 (= MEE X 27) (+) rev. Ill 6-IV 4: 1 DIB GAxLA TAR 
KU-GI NfG-BA Kiin-ti-i(NI) Ar-mi-um^' in UD 1 SAG EN Si-NE-i(NI) k ' 
u 1 SAG EN Za-ma-rum k ' NIG-GU-DU 

a gold plate of the weight of 30 (shekels): gift for Kunti(d) of Azmium 
when they took in consignment the head of the king of SiNEi(d) and the 
head of the king of Zamarum. 7 

SuNEdu/SiNEi(d) and Zamarum would appear to be mentioned only in 
these documents. 8 They were, therefore, two entities of minor impor¬ 
tance, on the margins of the Eblaite political system, possibly destroyed 
by this victory by Armium. Their leaders, in the exaltation of that 
military success, are called ‘kings’, EN, a Sumerian title which at Ebla 
is to be equated with mal{i)kum. Ar-mi-um ki (Ar-mfa is another writing 
attested also in TM.75.G.1902(+) and constantly used in the later docu¬ 
ments) 9 was a city-state which became increasingly integrated with 
Ebla, 10 and can be identified as Arman(um) of the Mesopotamian 
cuneiform sources of the third millennium BCE. 11 

7. The meaning ‘take in consignment’ is suggested by a parallelism with SU- 
MU-<TAG\ ‘consign’ from the preceding passage. This can be applied well to 
passages such as ARET TV 7 (18); 14 (21). 

8. A. Archi, P. Piacentini and F. Pomponio, I nomi di luogo dei testi di Ebla 
(Archivi Reali di Ebla Studi, 2; Rome: Universita di Roma-La Sapienza, 1993) (= 
ARES II), pp. 442,479. 

9. Cf. M. Bonechi, NABU 1990/28, p. 21. 

10. See ARES II, p. 168. 

11. Naram-Sin C 5: Ar-ma-nam kl u Eb-la cf. I.J. Gelb and B. Kienast, Die 
altakkadischen Konigsinschrifen des dritten Jahrtausends v. Chr. (Freiburger 
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In geographical names sibilants are sometimes written with different 
series of signs, 12 as in the case of Su-NE-du & / Si-NE-NI^K The shifting 
of a dental stop in final position (-/iD/) to /V (Vi7; NI = i) is also well 
attested. 13 In TM.75.G.1902(+) it is to be found also in the writing Kan¬ 
ti-N I for the personal name Kun-ti-du. 

The term ma-za-um (TM.75.G.10219 obv. I 3) occurs also in 
TM.75.G.1878 (= MEE X 24) obv. IV 16, another archaic text to be 
dated to the time of vizier Arrukum: 1 T[UG-NI.NI 1 IB-III-DAR- 
TUG...-]il ma-za-um Ar-mi-umfi (obv. IV 14-17), which shows that 
the name of that official from Armium ended with the element -II. 
There is no doubt that ma-za-um is an uncommon writing for ma-za- 
lum. According to the scribal uses of Ebla /1+V/ can be expressed 
simply by V. 14 This form seems to exclude the interpretation /massar- 
um/ ‘guard, watchman’. 15 The 1- series can stay for etymological /r/; 16 


Altorientalische Studien, 7; Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1990), p. 257. 

12. See ARES II, p. 18. 

13. Cf. GNs like Ha-la-bt-duTi ki , Mug-ri-du/A ', Za-ra-mi-du/A *, see J. Krecher, 
‘Observations on the Ebla Toponyms’, in A. Archi (ed.), Eblaite Personal Names 
and Semitic Name-Giving (Archivi Reali di Ebla Studi, 1; Rome: Universita di 
Roma-La Sapienza, 1988), pp. 174-75; ARES II, p. 18. It does not appear necessary 
to suggest a value NI = id x , suggested by M. Krebernik, ‘Mesopotamian Myths at 
Ebla; ARET 5, 6 and ARET 5, 7’, in P. Fronzaroli (ed). Literature and Literary 
Language at Ebla (Quaderni di Semitistica, 18; Florence: Universita di Firenze, 

1992) , p. 123; and M. Bonechi, I nomi geografici dei testi di Ebla (Repertoire 
Geographique des Textes Cuneiformes, 12.1; Wiesbaden: Ludwig Richter Verlag, 

1993) , pp. XXVII-XXVIII n. 9. The sign NI at Ebla has already the following 
values: ni, i, ^5, bu\( y 

14. A. Archi, ‘Studies in the Pantheon of Ebla’, Or. 63 (1994), p. 250, with 
previous bibliography. 

15. For this interpretation, see P. Fronzaroli, 'Problemi di fonetica, 1’, SEb 1 
(1979), p. 84; idem , ‘Materiali per il lessico eblaita, 1’, SEb 7 (1984). pp. 170-71; 
G. Pettinato, Testi amministrativi della Biblioteca L. 2769 (Materiali Epigrafici di 
Ebla, 2; Naples: Istituto Orientale di Napoli, 1980) (- MEE II), p. 30, ad. 11. VIII 
6-7. 

16. M. Krebernik, ‘Zu Syllabar und Orthographic der lexikalischen Texte aus 
Ebla’, ZA 72 (1982), pp. 210-11. One has, however, to consider i-sa-i, which is an 
anomalous writing for i-sa-ri; the meaning of this term is explained by the equiv¬ 
alence: Sl-SA = i-sa-lum /yiSar-um/ ‘regular, normal’, see Fronzaroli, ‘Materiali’, 
p, 187, and M. Bonechi, ‘Un atto di culto a Ebla’, in P. Fronzaroli (ed.). Miscel¬ 
lanea eblaitica, II (Quaderni di Semitistica 16; Florence: Universita di Firenze, 
1989), II, pp. 138-39. 
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but the writing ma-za-um is in favour of etymological HI. Therefore, the 
correct interpretation is /mazzal-um/ ‘messenger’, from *mzl ‘to run’. 17 . 
In the hierarchical order of the Syrian states of that period, the 
mazzalum followed the king (en), the Elders (abba) and the ‘agents’ 
(maskim). 18 Therefore, Kuntidu could be the name of the king of 
Armium. 

Caesar, at the sight of Pompey’s head, ‘wept and lamented bitterly 
and did not reward the murders’ (Cass. Dio 42.8). Irkab-Damu, instead, 
sent Kuntidu dresses, as well as a gold ingot weighing 235 gr, and, in 
accordance with the ceremonial tradition of that time, rewarded the 
messenger who carried them. 

(3) A record of an annual account of outgoing metals, dated to the last 
vizier, Ibbi-Zikir (ninth year, according to a provisional ordering), 19 
concerns ‘6 shekels of tin to be melted in 54 shekels of copper: deco¬ 
ration for the head of Ilba-Isar which (is) on the gate of the king’, 6 
GIN DILMUN AN-NA SUB si-in 54 GIN DILMUN A-GAR 5 -GAR 5 
NUu-ZA 1 SAG Il-ba-i-Sar LU a/ 6 KA EN, TM.75.G.2429 obv. XVIII 
6-14. 

This head ‘on the gate of the king’ is not that of a statue representing 
a royal ancestor. 20 It can only be a severed head placed at the entrance 
to the Palace or the city. The careful Eblaite administration did not fail 
to record the bronze support to which the head was affixed (6 shekels of 
tin and 54 shekels of copper: 1 mina, that is, 470 gr of bronze). The 
name of Ilba-Isar is known only as that of an official charged with a 
mission to the king of Sa/Se-ti-LUM^i, a place which is mentioned 
extremely rarely; it did not belong, therefore, to the area under the 
political influence of Ebla. 21 ARET IV 4 (26)-(27) records three pieces 


17. See G. Pettinato, Testi lessicali monolingui della Biblioteca L. 2769 
(Materiali Epigrafici di Ebla, 3; Naples: Istituto Orientale di Napoli, 1981), p. 183 
ad 1. 13; M. Fales, ‘La radice *mzl nei testi di Ebla’, SEL 1 (1984), pp. 24-25. 

18. See ARET, I, pp. 224-25, 294. 

19. This classification has been given by A. Archi, ‘Les comptes rendus annuels 
de metaux’, in J.-M. Durand (ed.), Actes du Colloque Mari, Ebla et les Hourrites 
(Paris, 1996; in press). 

20. For a list of the ancestors of the kings of Ebla, see A. Archi, ‘Chronologie 
relative des archives d’Ebla’, in Amurru 1 (1996). pp. 13-15. 

21. It occurs only in ARET , VIII 532 (32), beside the two texts quoted here; cf. 
ARES, II, pp. 440-41. M.C, Astour, ‘Semites and Hurrians in Nothern Transtigris’, 
in D.I. Owen and M.A. Morrison (eds.). Studies on the Civilization and Culture of 
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of clothing which Ilba-Isar must give as a gift to the king of SatiLUM; 
Ilba-Isar himself receives as ‘provisions for the journey’, NIG- 
KASKAL, three pieces of clothing of lesser worth, 6 shekels of silver 
and 5 minas of copper. The annual account of precious metals 
TM.75.G.1918 (MEE X 29) obv. XVI 19-23, in turn, records ‘6 shekels 
of silver as provisions for the journey for Ilba-Isar who went to 
SatiLUM’. 22 Since TM.75.G.1918 dates from the fifth year of the 
mandate of Ibbi-Zikir and, therefore, precedes TM.75.G.2429, it is 
likely that the severed head which hung before the king’s residence was 
that of the same official who had gone to SatiLUM, and who had been 
guilty of some offence. 

(4) A difficult passage, TM.75.G.1358 (MEE II 37) rev. VII 10-VIII 
19, has: 23 

1+1+1 dresses to Dubi of Iti-KamiS who consigned the head of the king 
of Kakmium ( §U-MU-‘TAG ’4 SAG ENKak-mi-um^), 1+1 dresses to 
Inti, the overseer of Batine, when he gave his assistance (on the occa¬ 
sion) of the death of the king (NIG-DINGIR-DINGIR-DINGIR-DINGIR 
UGj EN) of Kakmium. 1 dress and 1 bracelet of copper and silver for 
the delivery of the king of Kakmium himself ( SU-MU- TAG '4 ME. TE 24 
EN K.)- 1 cloth for the king of Kakmium on the occasion of his death (in 
UD UGj-[s]ui). 

From the text, no clear elements emerge to show that, at that time, there 
was enmity between Ebla and Kakmium: ‘a barber takes in possession 
gifts for the king Kakmium (S(J-I SU-DUs EN K.)\ obv. I 14-11 6; an 
official takes in possession ($U-DU%) gifts for the son of the king of 
Kakmium, obv. IV 2-8, rev. I 8-11; dresses are taken in possession 
(§U-DU%) from another official for Mahra-Damu and Durdulum of 

Nuzi and the Hurrians (Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns 1987), II, p. 12, proposes 
the identification of this city with $a-ti-lu, in the Transtigridian, attested in an 
inscription of Su-Sin of Ur. 

22. The similarity between these passages of the two documents has been noted 
by M.G. Biga and F. Pomponio, ‘Criteres de redaction comptable et chronologie 
relative des textes d’Ebla ’, MARI 7 (1993), p. 119. 

23. The document is dated to the year of the death of the vizier Arrukum, see 
rev. VI 13-VII 1: ‘(gifts) for anointing the head (i.e. the purification ceremony on 
the occasion of a death) of the wife of Arrukum’, 1-GlS-SAG DAM A. Ibrium, who 
succeeded to Arrukum as vizier, is mentioned in obv. I 10 

24. The Lexical Lists have: TE-ME = ramanum, cf. M. Krebemik, ‘Zu Syllabar 
und Orthographie der lexikalischen Texte aus Ebla. Teil II’, ZA 73 (1983), p. 37. 
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Kakmium, obv. Ill 1-8. Kakmium, mentioned very frequently in Eblaite 
documents, was a city-state located in the region to the north of Ebla. 
We cannot exclude a rebellion at the time of Irkab-Damu. Ilba-Damu 25 
succeeded the king whose death is mentioned in this text. 

(5) Although the administrative documents are silent on this point, the 
decapitation of the rulers of SuNEdu and Zamarum, like that of Ilba- 
Isar, could have been provoked only by a guilt for which they were 
held responsible. However, it would seem that many enemies killed in 
battle were beheaded also. The proof of this is not epigraphic but 
figurative. 

In 1988, several limestone inlays came to light in the northern sector 
of the west unit of the Royal Palace G. 26 The carved side was found 
always turned towards the ground. Originally, the inlays were fixed to 
wooden planks (which have disappeared entirely) that were used, in 
part, as thresholds of a room. The panel, which originally decorated a 
room of the palace, was probably slightly higher than 3 m, and had 12 
registers which followed each other alternating one register with scenes 
of battle and another with lion-headed eagles, each grasping in its claws 
two man-headed bulls (the two last registers were both decorated with 
military scenes). The panel was probably dismantled because it was 
damaged. This celebrated a victory of Irkab-Damu (the father of the last 
king) or, more probably, of his predecessor, Igris-Halab. However, the 
panel is only a few decades later than the Stele of the Vultures with 
which Eannatum of Lagas celebrated his victory over Umma. On the 
obverse of the stele the emblem of the war-god Ningirsu, the lion¬ 
headed eagle Imdugud/Anzu, appears frequently: (a) as the handle of 
the net (over two lions); (b) on the head-dress of the female figure 
behind the large male figure; (c) behind that female figure; (d) as the 
handle of the reins of the god on the chariot in the lower register. 27 

The iconography of the panel from Ebla, although heavily influenced 


25. See ARES, II, p. 326. 

26. See P. Matthiae, ‘Masterpieces of Early and Old Syrian Art: Discoveries of 
the 1988 Ebla Excavations in a Historical Perspective’, Proceedings of the British 
Academy 75 (1989), pp. 32-42, and plates I-VI. 

27. Cf. I.J. Winter, ‘After the Battle is Over: The Stele of the Vultures and the 
Beginning of Historical Narrative in the Art of the Ancient Near East’, in H.L. 
Kessler and M. Shreve Simpson (eds.). Pictorial Narrative in Antiquity and the 
Middle Age (Studies in the History of Art, 16; Washington, 1985), pp. 13-16. 
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by Mesopotamian models, is the result of a local interpretation: the 
Anzu-bird grasps a pair of man-headed bulls and not of lions, goats, 
deers or oxen. 28 In Mesopotamia it is the ‘hero’ who tames a pair of 
man-headed bulls. 29 As far as concerns some details of the Eblaite 
inlays, 

the helmets, the armours, the knapsacks are identical, and, as concerns 
the compositional aspects, the position of the prisoners pushed and 
grasped by the nape of the neck, is closely similar to inlays with a 
military theme from the Prae-Sargonic Palace I at Mari. However, other 
compositional elements, like the killing of the enemies and the presen¬ 
tation of the cut off heads... are typical of the Ebla production. 30 

These are cruel scenes: the defeated enemies are thrown on their backs 
and slaughtered with daggers; their severed heads are gathered in 
panniers or hang, grasped by the hair, from the hands of the victors (see 
figs. 1 and 2). It is a known fact that in many cultures warriors used to 
prove the number of enemies killed by taking their heads from the 
battlefield. For the ancient Near East, however, the inlays of Ebla 
represent the only testimony to such a custom. 

Eannatum and Entemena of Lagas (about 2450-2400), and later, the 
kings of Akkad, claim to have killed thousands of enemies and to have 
left heaps of corpses on the battlefields: KI.GAL = SUR(, = birutum . 31 


28. Cf. I. Fiihr-Jaeppelt, Materialen zur Ikonographie des Lowenadlers 
Imdugud-Anzu (Munich: Selbstverlag, 1972). For the diffusion of Anzu outside 
Sumer, see also the lapis lazuli Anzu figure with gold mask found at Tell Brak, 
published by R.J. Matthews, W. Matthews and H. McDonald, ‘Excavations at Tell 
Brak, 1994’, Iraq 56 (1994), p. 185. 

29. Cf. the votive plaque from Mari, where scenes with Anzu. who grasps two 
goats, alternate with those of the ‘hero’ who tames a pair of lions, goats and man¬ 
headed bulls, J. Boese, Altmesopotamische Weihplatten (Untersuchungen zur 
Assyriologie und Vorderasiatischen Archaologie, 6; Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 1971), 
tables XXVI-XXVII. 

30. Matthiae, ‘Masterpieces’, p. 41. 

31. See A. Westenholz, ‘ berutum, damtum, and Old Akkadian KI.GAL: Burial 
of Dead Enemies in Ancient Mesopotamia’, AfO 23 (1970), pp. 29-31. who. how¬ 
ever, interprets this term as ‘burial mounds’. CAD, B, p. 267: birutu ‘a rare and 
poetic synonym for destruction’. I.J. Gelb, ‘Prisoners of War in Early Mesopota¬ 
mia’, JNES 32 (1973), at p. 73 writes: ‘Although our information for the early 
periods is rather sketchy, still it is interesting to note that Eannatum and Entemena, 
rulers of Lagash around 2500 B.C., write not of taking prisoners, but of piling up 
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Figure 2. Ehla, Royal Palace G, inlay TM.88.G.165 
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The Stele of the Vultures shows, on the reverse face, Eannatum at the 
head of his phalanx of armed spearmen marching over naked bodies of 
the fallen enemies. In the upper register vultures are shown devouring 
the dismembered corpses (heads, but also arms) of the enemy. This 
same motif is found once again on the rather badly damaged base of a 
monument of Sargon of Akkad, where the bodies of those killed are 
devoured by vultures and dogs. 32 It would appear that in Mesopotamia 
the bodies of the ene mi es killed were left on the battlefield, the prey of 
animals, thus denying them burial which was essential were they to 
enjoy some happy form of existence in the afterlife. For this belief, I 
cite a passage from Assurbanipal, although from several centuries later: 

Nabu-bel-Sumate, grandson of Merodach-Baladan (who had committed 
suicide)... I did not give his body to be buried. I made him more dead 
then he was before. I cut off his head and hung it on the back of Nabu- 
kata-sabat. 33 


thousands of enemy corpses in large heaps (Thureau-Dangin, SAKI, pp. 20, 24, 26 
and 38)’. For Rimus and Naram-Sin of Akkad, see I.J. Gelb and B. Kienast, 
Konigsinschriften, pp. 207 and 93. 

32. P. Amiet, Van d'Agade au Musee du Louvre (Paris: Editions des Musees 
Nationaux, 1976), pp. 8-9, 73 (1 d); cf. J. Borker-Klahn, Altvorderasiatische Bild- 
stelen und vergleichbare Felsreliefs (Baghdader Forschungen. 4; Verlag Philipp 
von Zabern: Mainz am Rhein, 1982), pp. 127-28 (no. 18). 

33. See Luckenbill, Ancient Records, II, p. 312. 



TWO LETTER-PRAYERS TO AMURRU 


William W. Hallo* 


The Akkadian name Amurru designates an ethic entity conventionally 
equated with the biblical Amorites or, alternatively, ‘a social group— 
the Semitic nomads from the western steppe’, 1 as well as the steppe 
itself, an area located on the frontier between Mesopotamia and the 
Levant. It thus seems appropriate to discuss Amurru in the context of a 
tribute to Cyrus H. Gordon, whose work has so often illuminated both 
sides of just this frontier. 

The first known reference to an Amorite occurs in a Fara text; more 
than 30 references have been identified in the Ebla corpus, and the 
ethnic label recurs in Sargonic times. 2 In Old Babylonian times, the 
Amorites seem to have been regarded, and to have regarded them¬ 
selves, as distinct from the Akkadians of Mesopotamia. This is sug¬ 
gested as early as the beginning of the First Dynasty of Babylon by the 
mention of an ‘assembly of Amurru’ {puhrum $a Amurrim) in a letter 
from Sippar-Yahrurum, 3 largely ignored since its publication in 1967, 4 


* The substance of this paper was presented to the joint meeting of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research and the Society of Biblical Literature, 
Chicago, 20 November 1994, for the session entitled ‘Scholar for all Seasons: A 
Tribute to Cyrus H. Gordon’. 

1. J.J.M. Roberts, The Earliest Semitic Pantheon: A Study of the Semitic 
Deities Attested to in Mesopotamia before Ur III (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1972), p. 16. According to J. Zarins, ‘Jebel Bishri and the Amor¬ 
ite Homeland: the PPNB phase’, in O.M.C. Haex et al. (eds.). To the Euphrates and 
Beyond: Archaeological Studies in Honour of Maurits N. van Loon (Rotterdam/ 
Brookfield, VT: A.A. Balkema, 1989), p. 44, the Amorites were ‘Semitic popula¬ 
tions...from the western desert of Iraq and Southeastern Syria' involved in ‘pas¬ 
toral nomadism’. 

2. A. Archi, ‘Mardu in the Ebla texts’, Or 54 (1985), pp. 7-13. 

3. K.A. Al-A’dami, ‘Old Babylonian Letters from ed-Der’, Sumer 23 (1967), 
pp. 151-67 and pis. 1-17 and facing p. 156, esp. pp. 153-56 (IM 19431 = IM 
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which also refers to Sumu-abum, presumably the first king of that 
dynasty (c. 1894-1881 BCE), and Alumb(i)umu of Marad, previously 
identified as a contemporary of the second king, Sumu-la-el (c. 1880— 
1845). 5 

Further attesting to the distinctiveness of the Old Babylonian Amor- 
ites are the repeated references to ‘an Akkadian or Amorite’ in the 
edicts of the later kings of the dynasty, notably Ammi-ditana(?) 
(c. 1683-1647) 6 and Ammi-saduqa (c.1646-1626). 7 The latter, more¬ 
over, claimed a common ancestry with the Amorite rulers of Assyria in 
the so-called ‘Genealogy of the Hammurapi Dynasty’ . 8 A final index of 
Amorite self-awareness was the belief in a deity variously called ‘the 
Amorite god’ 9 or simply Amurru. 

The evidence on Amurru the deity has been critically assembled by 
Edzard; the following survey may be regarded as a supplement. 10 He is 
not attested in the texts of Early Dynastic date from Abu Salabikh, 11 


49341!). For the possible identification of ed-Der (Tall ad-Dair) with Sippar- 
Yahrurum, see L. de Meyer in Repertoire giographique des textes cuneiformes 3 
(1980), pp. 208-209. 

4. But cf. S.J. Lieberman in M. de J. Ellis (ed.), Nippur at the Centennial 
(Occasional Publications of the Samuel Noah Kramer Fund, 14; Philadelphia: The 
University Museum, 1992), p. 129 n. 13. 

5. W.F. Leemans, ‘King Alumbiumu’, JCS 20 (1966), pp. 48-49. 

6 . F.R. Kraus, Konigliche Verfiigungen in altbabylonischer Zeit (SD, 11; 
Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1984), p. 160 line 7; for the assignment to Ammi-ditana, see p. 
293. For other suggestions see W.W. Hallo, ‘Slave Release in the Biblical World in 
Light of a New Text’, in Z. Zevit et al. (eds.), Solving Riddles and Untying Knots: 
Studies in Honor of Jonas C. Greenfield (Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 1995), 
pp.79-93, esp. 81 n. 5. 

7. Kraus, Konigliche Verfiigungen , pp. 170-75, pars. 3, 5, 6. 8, 9. 

8 . J.J. Finkelstein, ‘The Genealogy of the Hammurapi Dynasty’, JCS 20 
(1966), pp. 95-118. 

9. d DINGIR.MAR.TU = ilum amurrum. Or: ‘the god of Amurru’ ( il 
Amurrim). 

10. D.O. Edzard, ‘Martu (Mardu). A. Gott’, RLA, VII, pp. 433-38; previously 
E. Ebeling, ‘Amurru. 2. a) Gott’, RLA, I, pp. 101-103. See now also J. Klein, ‘The 
God Martu in Sumerian Literature’, in I.L. Finkel and M.J. Geller (eds.), Sumerian 
Gods and their Representations (Cuneiform Monographs, 7; Groningen: Styx, 
1987), pp. 99-116. (This study appeared too late to be included here.) 

11. P. Mander, 11 Pantheon di Abu-Salablkh (Istituto Universitario Orientale; 
Series Minor 26; Naples, 1986). 
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Fara 12 or Ebla, 13 but is known from theophoric personal names 
beginning in Old Akkadian (Sargonic) times 14 and from offering lists 
beginning in neo-Sumerian (Ur III) times. 15 By Old Babylonian times, 
there are four known royal inscriptions dedicated to Amurru the deity, 
all dating around 1800 BCE, one by Damiq-ilishu, the last king of Isin 
(1816-1794), 16 two on behalf of Rim-Sin, the last king of Larsa (1822— 
1763), 17 and one on behalf of Hammurapi of Babylon (1792-1750). 18 
We are also reasonably well informed on what the deity looked like, or 
at least how he was pictured on Old Babylonian cylinder seals, thanks 
especially to the study by Kupper; by contrast, the contemporaneous 
canonical cuneiform literature on Amurru is not extensive. 19 

In Akkadian, a 45-line hymn to the ‘Amorite deity’ (of Old Baby¬ 
lonian date) was published by Gurney. 20 In Sumerian, Amurru was 
known as Martu (or perhaps Mardu or Marru or Amarru). 21 The earliest 
literary text addressed to Martu (and Numushda) may be a dialectal 
(<eme-sal) hymn in syllabic orthography from Lagash published by 


12. LAK 211 refers to d TU; cf. Edzard, ‘Martu’, p. 433. 

13. F. Pomponio, ‘I notni divini nei testi di Ebla’, UF 15 (1983), pp. 141-56. 
Previously G. Pettinato, ‘Culto ufficiale ad Ebla durante il regno di Ibbi-Sipis’, 
OrAnt 18 (1979), pp. 85-215 and pis. i-xii. 

14. Roberts, The Earliest Semitic Pantheon, pp. 15-16, 69-70. 

15. N. Schneider, Die Gotternamen von Ur III (AnOr, 19; Rome: Pontifical 
Biblical Institute, 1939), p. 41 No. 307. 

16. W.W. Hallo, ‘Oriental Institute Museum Notes 10: The Last Years of the 
Kings of Isin’, JNES 18 (1959), pp. 54-72. Latest re-edition by D. Frayne, Old 
Babylonian Period (2003-1595 BC) (The Royal Inscriptions of Mesopotamia: Early 
Periods, 4; Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1990), pp.103-104. 

17. Frayne, Old Babylonian Period, pp. 305-308. 

18. Frayne, Old Babylonian Period, p. 360. 

19. J.-R. Kupper, L’lconographie du dieu Amurru dans la glyptique de la I re 
dynastie babylonienne (Academie Royale de Belgique, Classe des Lettres, 
Memoires, 55,1; Brussels: Palais des Academies, 1961). Cf. pp. 69-76, for the 
‘sources litteraires’. 

20. O.R. Gurney, Literary and Miscellaneous Texts in the Ashmolean Museum 
(OECT, 11; Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1989), No. 1; cf. pp. 15-19 and W. von 
Soden, ‘Zu dem altbabylonischen Hymnus an Anmartu und Asratum mit Verheis- 
sungen an Rlm-Stn’, NABU (1989), p. 78 No. 105. 

21. For various proposals see A.Falkenstein, Sumerische Gotterlieder (Abhand- 
lungen der Heidelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Klasse 1959/1; 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1959), p. 120 n. 2. 
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Thureau-Dangin 22 and partly edited by Poebel. 23 There are three 
fragmentary collections of compositions which include hymns to the 
deity, 24 one of them, also in syllabic orthography, edited by Bergmann. 25 
There is a short ‘tambourine-lament’ (er-Sem-ma) 26 published by 
Figulla, 27 and two Tong songs’ ( Sir-gid-da) 2& published by Chiera. 29 
One of these, a fairly standard hymn of 58 lines, was edited by 
Falkenstein. 30 

The other one, longer and more important, is mythological in char¬ 
acter, and was characterized as ‘an Amorite creation story in Sumerian’ 
by Chiera, who provided a first transliteration and translation of the 
text. 31 It was renamed ‘The Marriage of Martu’ by Kramer, 32 and seems 
to involve the deity’s wooing of the daughter of the god Numushda of 

22. F. Thureau-Dangin in G. Cros, Nouvelles fouilles de Tello (Paris: E. Leroux, 
1910), p. 207. 

23. A. Poebel, ‘Sumerische Untersuchungen. II: V. Der Emesal-Text AO 4331 
+ 4335 Vs. 2-5’, ZA 37 (1927), pp. 161-76, 245-72. 

24. VS 2.75-77. 

25. E. Bergmann, ‘Untersuchungen zu syllabisch geschriebenen sumerischen 
Texten: 3’, Z4 57 (1965), pp. 31-33. 

26. For this genre, and the translation offered here, see in greater detail Hallo, 
‘Lamentations’, and J.M. Sasson (ed.). Civilizations of the Ancient Near East. Ill 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1995), pp. 1871-81. 

27. CT 42.7 iv; cf. S.N. Kramer, ‘CT XLII: a Review Article’, JCS 18 (1964), 
p. 41. The text is 28 lines long. 

28. On this genre see C. Wilcke, ‘Formale Gesichtspunkte in der sumerischen 
Literatur’, in S.J. Lieberman (ed.), Sumerological Studies in Honor of Thorkild 
Jacobsen (AS, 20; Chicago/London: University of Chicago Press, 1975), p. 287; it 
is entered among other genres in line 594 of the unilingual lexical list known as 
‘Old Babylonian Proto-Lu’; see Materials for the Sumerian Lexicon 12 (1969), 
p. 54. 

29. E. Chiera, Sumerian Religious Texts (Crozer Theological Seminary Baby¬ 
lonian Publications, 1; Upland, PA, 1924), No. 8; idem, Sumerian Epics and Myths 
(Oriental Institute Publications, 15; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934), 
No. 58. 

30. Falkenstein, Sumerische Gotterlieder, No. 4. 

31. Chiera, Sumerian Religious Texts, pp. 14-23. 

32. S.N. Kramer, Sumerian Mythology (Memoirs of the American Philosophical 
Society, 21; Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1944; 2nd edn. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1961), pp. 98-101 and n. 89. Cf. idem. The Sumerians 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1963), p. 253; new edition idem, ‘The 
Marriage of Martu’, in J. Klein and A. Skaist (eds.). Bar llan Studies in Assyriology 
Dedicated to Pinhas Artzi (Ramat Gan: Bar llan University Press, 1990), pp. 11-27. 
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Kazallu, already linked to Martu in the Lagash hymn mentioned above 
(n. 22). Since Kazallu lay upstream from Nippur between the Euphrates 
and Arahtum Rivers, the city may well have served as a kind of way 
station for Amorites on their way to Sumer. 33 In Buccellati’s words, the 
composition may be said to have dealt with the ‘marriage of a Meso¬ 
potamian woman to an Amorite nomad, and it could well be that a 
princely marriage had provided the Sitz im Leben for the myth’. 34 In 
a recent study, Klein subtitles it ‘the urbanization of “barbaric 
nomads”’. 35 

For my purposes here, perhaps the most relevant literary text is a 
prayer to Martu published by Langdon which has the characteristic 
conclusion of a ‘lament for appeasing the heart [that is, of the angry 
deity]’ ( er-Sa-hun-ga), 3 6 although not its generic subscript. It was dated 
to the Kassite period by Bergmann, 37 but to the Old Babylonian period 
by Michalowski, 38 and is partially paralleled by another Old Baby¬ 
lonian text, possibly from Sippar 39 or Lagash. 40 Since I hold fast to my 
conviction that such laments may be considered successors to the letter- 
prayers as means of personal communication with the divine, 41 it raises 
the question whether there were, in fact, letter-prayers to Amurru in the 
Old Babylonian repertoire. The answer is yes—and not only in Sume¬ 
rian but also in Akkadian. 

33. Kupper, L’Iconographie, p. 75. 

34. G. Buccellati, The Amorites of the Ur III Period (Istituto Orientale di Napoli 
Ricerche, 1; Naples: Istituto Orientale di Napoli, 1966), p. 339. 

35. J. Klein, 'The Marriage of Martu:The Urbanization of “Barbaric Nomads” ’, 
in M. Malul (ed.). Mutual Influences of Peoples in the Ancient Near East (Mich- 
manim, 9; Haifa: University of Haifa, 1996), pp. 83-96. Cf. also idem, 'Additional 
Notes to “The Marriage of Martu”’, in A.F. Rainey (ed.), kinattutu sa darati: 
Raphael Kutscher Memorial Volume (Tel Aviv: Institute of Archaeology, 1993), 
pp. 93-106. 

36. On this genre see most recently Hallo, ‘Lamentations’. Previously S.M. 
Maul, ‘Herzberuhigungsklagen Die sumerisch-akkadischen ErSahunga-Gebete 
(Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1988), and the reviews by M.E. Cohen, JAOS 110 
(1990), pp. 571-72 and by Hallo, BiOr 49 (1992). pp. 77-78. 

37. Bergmann,‘Untersuchungen’, pp. 33-42. 

38. P. Michalowski, 'On the Early History of the Ershahunga Prayer’, JCS 39 
(1987), pp. 37-48, esp. p. 42 (4). 

39. Michalowski, ‘Early History’, pp. 42-43 (6). 

40. Hallo, review of M. £ig and H. Kizilyay, Sumerian Literary Tablets and 
Fragments in the Archaeological Museum of Istanbul. /, JCS 24 (1971), p. 40. 

41. See Hallo, above, n. 36. 
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To begin with the Akkadian evidence, van Soldt has published what 
he regards as ‘probably a school exercise’, 42 containing a late Old 
Babylonian letter to Amurru 43 in Akkadian. 44 The letter is said to be a 
ze ’pumf 5 defined by Kraus as a kind of letter 46 and by Finkelstein more 
particularly as a roughly square tablet, typically used for letters which 
centered on an order or directive to the addressee to deliver some 
commodity to a third party or to the sender, and dated to the late Old 
Babylonian period beginning with Ammi-ditana. 47 This text, however, 
does not answer to this description as regards its contents. It is not a 
‘letter-order’, to use the term first coined by Oppenheim 48 but a ‘letter- 
prayer’, using the term first introduced into the discussion by me. 49 
Herewith van Soldt’s translation of the letter: 

(1-3) Speak to my lord Amurrum whose pronouncement is heard before 
Shamash: (4) Thus says Ardum, your servant. (5-6) You have created 
me among men and you have made me pass (safely ?) along the street. 

(7-9) Also, I used to bring you a sheep offering every year and I pre¬ 
pared (it) in honor of your venerable rank (ana ilutika kabittim). (10-12) 

(But) now an enemy has befallen me ( ikSudannima ) and I am miserable 
(muSkenekuma). (Even) my brothers do not come to my help («/ 
i’ariruni). (13-14) If your great divine power (?) (AN-fca rabitum)... 

(3 a-ra-am) (me), raise me up from the bed on which I am lying. (15-17) 
(Then) let me come to you, to your divine presence, bringing a generous 
(, tahdam ) sheep offering. (18-19)... (da mu za Si ki il ma zu / la ma x 

42. A parallel of sorts may be found in the tradition of ‘model-letters’ in 
Chinese culture; cf. A. McNair, ‘The Engraved Model-letters Compendia of the 
Song Dynasty’, JAOS 114 (1994), pp. 209-25, My colleague H. Stimson assures me 
that the model-letters in these compendia indeed refer to epistles not characters. 

43. Misspelled d MAR.MAR.TU, but this is just one of ‘many mistakes’ noted 
by the editor. 

44. W.H. van Soldt, Letters in the British Museum (AbB, 12; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
1990), pp. 84-85, No. 99. 

45. Van Soldt, Letters , p. 84. 

46. F.R. Kraus, ‘Altbabylonisches ze'pum', BiOr 24 (1967), pp. 12-14. Previ¬ 
ously Hallo, ‘The Royal Inscriptions of Ur: a Typology’, HUCA 33 (1962), p. 14. 

47. J.J. Finkelstein, Late Old Babylonian Documents and Letters (YOS, 13; 
New Haven/London: Yale University Press, 1972), pp. 4-6; cf. S. Greengus, review 
of CT 58 and AbB 7, JAOS 101 (1981), p. 258. 

48. Hallo, ‘The Neo-Sumerian Letter-Orders’, BiOr 26 (1969), pp. 171-75, esp. 
p. 172. 

49. Hallo, ‘Individual prayer in Sumerian: The Continuity of a Tradition’, JAOS 
88 (1968), repr. in Essays in Memory of E.A. Speiser (ed. W.W. Hallo; AOS. 53, 
1968), pp. 71-89, esp. p. 76. 
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ma). May my family not be dispersed ( qinni la ipparar). (20-22) May 
the one who sees me submit a petition (?) ( uSaqrib ) to your lofty divine 
power. 

The evidence for the existence of a tradition of Old Babylonian 
letter-prayers written in Akkadian has been mounting steadily. 50 In 
1968,1 was able to list only four possible examples, three of them from 
Mari. 51 One of these is probably addressed, not to a personal deity 
(lamassu ), but to an Assyrian princess named Lamassi or Lamassi- 
Assur. 52 The others have been newly translated by Moran, 53 Charpin 
and Durand 54 and Foster 55 respectively. (Whether the appeal of 
Kussulu 56 to the moon-god 57 is a letter-prayer 58 or an exercise in 
rhetoric 59 or even a parody 60 remains a matter of debate.) In addition, 

50. Cf. the survey by R. Borger, RLA 3 (1957-71), pp. 575-76, to which the 
following may be considered a supplement. 

51. Hallo, ‘Individual Prayer’, p. 78 n. 43. 

52. M. Birot et al.. Repertoire analytique 2 (ARM, 16/1; Paris: Geuthner, 
1979), p. 143 s.vv. (ARM 4.68). 

53. W.L. Moran, ‘A Letter to a God’, ANET (3rd edn, 1969), p. 627, based on 
G. Dossin, ‘Les archives epistolaires du palais de Mari’, Syria 19 (1938), pp. 
125-26). 

54. D. Charpin and J.-M. Durand, ‘La prise du pouvoir par Zimri-Lim’, MARI 4 
(1985), pp. 339-42, with a new copy; cf. pp. 293-99; cf. J.M. Sasson, ‘Yasmah- 
Addu’s Letter to God (ARM 1:3)’, NABU (1987), pp. 63-64 No. 109. 

55. B.R. Foster, Before the Muses: An Anthology of Akkadian Literature 
(Bethesda, MD: CDL Press, 1993), p. 157 No. II 38 = idem. From Distant Days: 
Myths, Tales, and Poetry of Ancient Mesopotamia (Bethesda, MD: CDL Press, 
1995), p. 294; previous translation by T. Jacobsen et al.. Before Philosophy 
(Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1949), p. 221 (YOS 2:141). 

56. I follow the transcription of Foster, Before the Muses, I, pp. 154-55 = idem. 
From Distant Days, pp. 293-94, on the assumption that the name alludes to a bodily 
defect, perhaps involving the kaslu/kislu. 

57. C.J. Gadd and S.N. Kramer, Literary and Religious Texts: Second Part 
(UET, 6/2) No. 402. 

58. So Charpin, Le clerge d'Ur (1986), pp. 326-29, followed by K. Hecker and 
W.H.P. Romer, Lieder und Gebete (Texte aus der Umwelt des Alten Testaments, 
2.5; Gutersloh: Mohn, 1989), pp. 750-52. 

59. W.L. Moran, ‘UET 6, 402: persuasion in the plain style’, JANESCU 22 
(1993), pp. 113-20; W.W. Hallo, Origins: The Ancient Near Eastern Background of 
Some Modern Western Institutions (Studies in the History and Culture of the 
Ancient Near East, 6; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1996), p. 173. 

60. So tentatively D.O. Edzard, review of Lieder und Gebete. I, by W.H.P. 
Romer and K. Hecker, Or 63 (1994), pp. 138, 139. 
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Kraus 61 and Foster 62 have identified additional examples of the genre, 
and de Meyer has published a new one from his excavations at Sippar- 
Yahrurum, 63 addressed by the lamentation-priest Ur-Utu to a goddess. 64 
There is now even a bilingual letter-prayer addressed to Zimri-Lim of 
Mari, according to Charpin. 63 

When we turn to unilingual Sumerian letter-prayers, there were 
already nine addressed to various deities in the ‘list of letter-prayers 
and other neo-Sumerian literary letters’ which I compiled in 1968, 66 
and their number has been augmented by at least one entirely new 
example of the genre, addressed to Nin-Shubur. 67 The list today is in 
need of updating, since some of its entries have meantime appeared in 
proper editions, most notably the letter-prayer of Sin-iddinam, king of 
Larsa, to Nin-Isina, 68 and that of Nin-shatapada daughter of Sin-kashid, 


61. F.R. Kraus, ‘Ein altbabylonischer Privatbrief an eine Gottheit’, RA 65 
(1971), pp. 27-36; idem, AbB 5 (1972), p. 140 (TCL 1.9). New translation by 
Foster, Before the Muses, I, p. 156 No. II 37 = idem. From Distant Days, p. 294. 
F.R. Kraus, ‘Eine neue Probe akkadischer Literatur: Brief eines Bittstellers an eine 
Gottheit’, JAOS 103 (1983), pp. 205-209; repr. in J.M. Sasson (ed.). Studies in 
Literature from the Ancient Near East. ..dedicated to Samuel Noah Kramer (AOS, 
65; New Haven: American Oriental Society, 1984), pp. 205-209. 

62. S. Dailey et al.. The Old Babylonian Tablets from Tell al Rimah (London: 
British School of Archaeology in Iraq, 1976), No. 150, as interpreted by B.R. 
Foster, ‘Letters and Literature: A Ghost’s Entreaty’, in M.E. Cohen et al. (eds.), 
The Tablet and the Scroll: Near Eastern Studies in Honor of 'William W. Hallo 
(Bethesda: CDL Press, 1993), pp. 98-102. 

63. L. de Meyer, ‘Une lettre d’Ur-Utu galamah a une divinite’, in M. Lebeau 
and P. Talon (eds.), Reflets des deux fleuves: Volume de Melanges offerts a Andre 
Finet (Akkadica Supplementum, 6; Leuven: Peeters, 1989), pp. 41-43. Cf. above, 
n. 3. 

64. On this Ur-Utu, see for now M. Tanret, ‘Les tablettes scolaires decouvertes 
a Tell ed-Der’, Akkadica 26 (1982), p. 39. 

65. Charpin, ‘Les malheurs d'un scribe ou de l’inutilite du sumerien loin de 
Nippur’, and deJong Ellis (ed.), Nippur, pp. 7-27. 

66. Hallo, ‘Individual Prayer’, pp. 88-89. 

67. C.B.F. Walker and S.N. Kramer, ‘Cuneiform Tablets in the Collection of 
Lord Binning’, Iraq 44 (1982), pp. 78-83. 

68. D4 on the list. Cf. Hallo, ‘The Royal Correspondence of Larsa. I. A 
Sumerian Prototype for the Prayer of Hezekiah?’, in B.L. Eichler (ed.), Kramer 
Anniversary Volume (AOAT, 25; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1976), 
pp. 209-24. 
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king of Uruk, to Rim-Sin, king of Larsa. 69 Others have been repub¬ 
lished 70 or duplicated by newly published or newly identified exem¬ 
plars. 71 In particular one should add to the list the letter-prayer of Sin- 
iddinam to Utu, 72 which survived in recognizable if altered, bilingual 
form into neo-Assyrian times. 73 

One of the letter-prayers in the list was addressed to Amurru 
(Martu). 74 In 1989, van Dijk found its incipit in a late Old Babylonian 
catalogue of literary letters from Uruk, 75 and even thought he could 
posit a possible duplicate though this proves not to be the case. 76 1 
provide here a transliteration and translation of the Yale text, leaving 
the discussion of philological details for another occasion. 77 

YBC 5641 

(1) d Mar-tu dumu-an-na dingir me To divine Amurru, son of Heaven, 
ku-ku-ga deity of all the positive (or: holy) 

divine attributes, 


69. C on the list. Cf. Hallo, ‘The Royal Correspondence of Larsa. III. The 
Princess and the Plea’, in D. Charpin and F. Joannes (eds.), Marchands, diplomates 
et empereurs: Etudes sur la civilisation mesopotamienne offertes a Paul Garelli 
(Paris: Editions Recherches sur les Civilisations, 1991), pp. 3787-388. 

70. Notably M, republished in ISET 1 (1969), p. 126 (Ni 972). 

71. Note, for example, VS, 17, p. 36 (duplicate of B6), YBC 16550 (unpub¬ 
lished duplicate of B7), and UM 29-15-995 (unpublished duplicate of I according 
to M. Civil, ‘Enlil: the Merchant: Notes to CT 15 10’, JCS 28 [1976], p. 78 [b 3]). 

72. W.W. Hallo, ‘The Royal Correspondence of Larsa: II, The Appeal to Utu’, 
in G. van Driel et al. (eds.), ZIKIR §UMIM: Assyriological Studies Presented to 
F.R. Kraus... (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1982), pp. 95-109. 

73. R. Borger, ‘Ein Brief Sln-idinnams von Larsa an den Sonnengott’, Nach- 
richten der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen /. Phil.hist. Klasse (1991), 
pp. 39-81. 

74. Hallo, ‘Individual Prayer’, p. 89 (J). Correct the museum number listed 
there to YBC 5641. 

75. J. van Dijk, ‘Ein spataltbabylonischer Katalog einer Sammlung sumerischer 
Briefe’, Or 58 (1989), pp. 441-52, esp. pp. 444-45. (line 19). Now republished by 
A. Cavigneaux, Uruk: Altbabylonische Texte aus dem Plaquadrat Pe XVI — 4/5 
(Ausgrabungen in Uruk—Warka Endberichte, 23; Mainz: Philipp von Zabern, 
1966), pp. 57-59 and p. 157, No. 112. 

76. BE 31.30. 

77. My thanks to Miguel Civil for collating my transliteration with the original 
and suggesting several improvements (October 1994) and to Piotr Michalowski for 
ceding his prior rights to publication (cf. NABU 1991, 32 No. 48). 
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(2) 5a-la-su lu-zi-de ki-aga 2 inim ! 
-§ud a-ra-za gi5-tuku 

(3) lugal-mu-u-ra u-na-dui i 

(4) ['] E-te-el-pi^Da-mu ir-zu nu- 
ub-be-a 

(5) mu-mu ba-sa 4 -a si-sa-aS dib-be 
mu bf-in-dui i-ga 


(6) u he-tuku mu-zu ba-e-ni-pa 

(7) a he-tuku mu-zu ba-e-ni-pa 


(8) nfg-5a6-ga-tuku-mu la-ba-e-Si- 
keS 

(9) e-la-la-zu e-ra-ni-ga-ga 5u-a-gi- 
na e-ra-gal 

(10) nfg-gig-ga-zu en-nu- r un' 1 bi-ag 
mu-zu sag li-bi'-in-si 

(11) OgO-zu nigin 2 ! -na-mu-de hi ! 
-li-a BI li-bf-ib-dib 

(12) lugaP 7 mu-zu nu-mu-ni-in-pa 
ne-gim e-ra-nigino ! -me-en 

(13) [u 4 -n] u-duio-ga 7 U 4 -mu ar-ni 
5u.BA.ZI mi-ni-in-TAR 

(14) [x y z] kur-ra-ta kar-mu-da ? i- 
nigin 2 nam-mu-en 

(15) e ? -ne ? dingir-mu-da ? §a-ne- 
§a 4 -mu §a-ku-zu he-tum 

(16) [DI]S.5l da-ri ka - -tar-zu he-si- 
il-e me ! -tes he-i-i 


Merciful one, enamored of the up¬ 
right man, hearing words of prayer 
and supplication, 

My king, speak! 

This is what Etel-pi-Damu your ser¬ 
vant says. 

My name by which I am called, 
‘Proceeding-in-righteousness (or: 
straightforwardly)’, (is) the name 
which one had pronounced (on me) 
there, 

(With) ‘Let-him-have-food (of life? 
is) your name’ I was summoned by 
you here, 

(With) ‘Let-him-have-water (of life? 
is) your name’ I was summoned by 
you here. 

My accumulated treasures have not 
been withheld from you. 

Your luxuriant temple I am estab¬ 
lishing for you here, I have deposit¬ 
ed the regular offerings for you. 
(Over) your sancta I stood guard 
there, your name no one (else) took 
care of there 

When I turned around before you, 
no one surpassed it in beauty there. 
‘King’(?) (is) your name—no one 
(else) invoked it here, (but) I am the 
one who turns around to you like 
this. 

An unfavorable day (??) (is) my 
day,. 

When I escape from a hostile...he 
turns around—what is it to me? 

With ‘This is my god’ may your 
holy heart proffer my plea! 

For enduring ages (?) may I recite 
your praises, in unison may 1 bless 
you! 


Although they belong to two distinct linguistic and literary traditions, 
the two letter-prayers have much in common besides only their divine 
addressee. In particular they share an essentially similar structure or 
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rhetorical strategy. 78 Both begin with a short salutation, continue with a 
brief self-introduction of the letter-writer, and proceed to the body of 
the letter, divided each time into five sub-sections as follows: 

1. rehearsal of past benefactions by the addressee on behalf of 
the letter-writer; 

2. rehearsal of past services rendered or devotions shown by the 
letter-writer to the addressee; 

3. specification of the letter-writer’s present plight; 

4. petition for redress of grievances; 

5. vow to demonstrate gratitude in the future if the petition is 
granted. 

The body of the letter thus moves logically through time, from past 
to present to future. The Akkadian example adds to the end of the body 
an additional request which is largely unintelligible, and concludes with 
a formal closing that may be described as instructions to the human (or 
divine?) mailman. The suggested structure of the body of the two 
letters can be represented graphically as follows: 


BM 97298 YBC5641 

(1) 11.5-6 11.5-7 

(2) 11.7-9 11.8-12 

(3) 11. 10-12 11. 13-14 

(4) 11. 13-14 1. 15 

(5) 11. 15-17 1. 16 

additional request 11.18-19 


All these structural or rhetorical features can be paralleled, singly or 
collectively, in other examples of the genre, most conspicuously so in 
other examples of the subgenre of letter-prayers from private individ¬ 
uals. The letter-prayer to Enki by Sin-shamuh the scribe, for example, 
has all four of the major subdivisions and all five of the subsections 
identified above. 79 By contrast, the royal letter-prayers of the ‘Royal 
Correspondence of Larsa’ tend to elaborate greatly on the salutation 
and the description of the present plight, while dealing lightly or not all 

78. Foster, ‘Letters and Literature’, p. 98, uses the latter term; for a fuller study 
of rhetorical features in cuneiform literature, see Hallo, Origins, pp. 169-87. 

79. Hallo, ‘Individual Prayer’, pp. 85-87; see pp. 75-80 for the structural 
analysis of the genre as a whole. New translation in ‘Lamentations' (above, n. 26), 
p. 1876. Cf. also B. Bock, ‘ “Wenn du zu Nintinugga gesprochen hast... ’: Unter- 
suchungen zu Aufbau, Inhalt, Sitz-im-Leben und Funktion sumerischer Gottes- 
brief e’, Altorientalische Forschungen 23 (1992), pp. 3-23. 
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with the subsections devoted to past deserts 80 and the vow, and with the 
closing formula. 81 

It must be left for another occasion to compare and contrast all the 
respective elements of the letter-prayers thus identified from examples 
in both languages. Here I will confine myself to just one of them, as an 
indication of where such investigations may lead. I refer to what may 
be called the ‘mailing instructions’ of the letter-prayers. These form the 
conclusion of the Akkadian letter-prayer to Amurru, which I would re¬ 
translate as follows: ‘May whoever sees me forward (my message) to 
your well-disposed godliness’. 82 In the Sumerian letter-prayer they 
constitute, in its entirety, the petition: ‘With “This is my god” may your 
holy heart proffer my plea’ ! 83 The implication here seems to be that 
Amurru, acting as the petitioner’s personal deity, will forward his plea 
to an even higher authority, presumably one of the great gods of the 
Sumerian pantheon. 

Such ‘mailing instructions’ are implicit in votive inscriptions begin¬ 
ning with the most expensive kind as represented by statues, and for 
which letter-prayers are simply a cheaper substitute. Sometimes, in¬ 
deed, they are explicit, as when Gudea instructs his statue to speak to 
(the statue of?) Ningirsu, using precisely an epistolary form of saluta¬ 
tion: ‘Gudea said to (or: placed a word into the mouth of) the statue 
(saying): Statue! Speak (to) my king’, 84 or when Sin-iddinam of Larsa 
‘commissioned a statue of his father Nur-Adad and two letters which 
that statue was asked to convey to the sun-god Utu, patron-deity of 
Larsa’. 85 They are justified by the philological evidence to the effect 
that prayers were placed in the mouth of statues 86 and the archae- 

80. Cf. ANET, p. 399 for comparable emphasis in a Hittite royal prayer. 

81. See above, nn. 68-69 and 72-73. 

82. amiruia ana ilutika banitim uSaqrib. 

83. Above, line 15. 

84. gu-de-a alan-e gu im-ma-st-mu alan lugal-mu u-na-dui i = Gudea Statue B 
vii 21-25 as transliterated by J. van Dijk, ‘Une insurrection generale au pays de 
LarSa avant 1’avenement de Nur-Adad’, JCS 19 (1965), p. 12; cf. Falkenstein, Die 
Inschriften Gudeas von LagaS I: Einleitung (AnOr, 30; Rome: Pontifical Biblical 
Institute, 1966), p. 177 and n. 5. Cf. Wilcke, ‘Formale Gesichtspunkte’, p. 252. 

85. W.W.Hallo, ‘The Expansion of Cuneiform Literature’, Proceedings of the 
American Academy for Jewish Research 46-47 (1979-80), pp. 307-22, esp. 318, 
based on van Dijk, ‘Une insurrection generale’, pp. 1-25. Cf. Wilcke. ‘Formale 
Gesichtspunkte’, p. 252. 

86. Van Dijk, ‘Une insurrection generale’, p. 12; W.W. Hallo, ‘The Cultic 
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ological evidence that letters were placed at their feet, 87 and that 
hymns, 88 laments 89 and even royal inscriptions 90 occasionally show 
physical signs of means for attachment to what may have been statuary. 

The Akkadian and bilingual corpus has so far not produced further 
examples of ‘mailing instructions’. But there are at least two other ones 
from the conclusions of Sumerian letter-prayers. The penultimate line 
of the letter of Sin-shamuh to Enki, already mentioned, reads, in one 
version: 91 ‘Have mercy on the letter which I have deposited before 
you!’ 92 Another version expands this to two lines which, as far as 
preserved, read: ‘Hearken to the letter which I have written to you / to 
my...may you(?) place(?) it.’ 93 The letter of Nanna-mansi to an 
unknown addressee 94 has a self-reference near its end as follows: ‘The 
letter which I have deposited for you—may it make the heart of my 
king glad / may I cause someone to recite my... to him’ , 95 

To bring these ruminations to a conclusion, then, we can say that, in 
literary terms, the two letter-prayers to Amurru which we have con¬ 
sidered are thoroughly assimilated to Sumero-Akkadian norms of Old 
Babylonian times, while yet displaying certain common distinctive 
features of their own. That may be a serviceable characterization as 
well for the people and land with whom the deity shared his name. 


Setting of Sumerian Poetry’, in A. Finet (ed.), Actes de la XVlle RAI (Ham-sur- 
Heure: Comite Beige de Recherches en Mesopotamie, 1970), pp. 116-34, esp. 119 
and n. 5, 122 and n. 3. 

87. Hallo, ‘Individual Prayer’, p. 79 and n. 74. 

88 . Hallo, ‘The Cultic Setting of Sumerian Poetry’, p. 122 n. 3, with reference 
to the stone tablet published by F. Thureau-Dangin, ‘La deesse Nisaba’, RA 7 
(1910), p. 107. 

89. Hallo, ‘The Cultic Setting of Sumerian Poetry’, p. 134, addendum to p. 122 
n. 3, with reference to ‘The Fall of Lagash’; differently H.E. Hirsch, ‘Die “Siinde” 
Lugalzagesis’, in G. Wiessner (ed.). Festschrift fiir Wilhelm Eilers (Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1967), pp. 99-106, esp. 102 n. 36. 

90. BE I 15 (Shulgi 41) = Shulgi 66 in D.R. Frayne, Ur III Period (2112-2004 
BC) (The Royal Inscriptions of Mesopotamia: Early Periods, 3/2; Toronto: Univer¬ 
sity of Toronto Press, 1997), pp. 170-71. 

91. Hallo, ‘Individual Prayer’, pp. 82-87. 

92. u-na-a-dun mu-ra-gub-ba-mu arhus tuk-ma-r [a]. 

93. u-na-a-dun im-ma-ra-sar gis tuk-ma-ta / [...] -mu-ra (or: -ke 4 ) hu-mu- 
un(or:-e-bar-x)-gal [...]. 

94. Rim-Sin of Larsa according to Piotr Michalowski (orally). 

95. u-na-a-dun mu-ra-ab-gub-ba sa lugal-mu hul ma-ak-e /[...] sa-x-dim-ma- 
mu ga-mu-na-ab-dui i-dui 1 . 



Mari and its Relations with the Eastern Mediterranean* 


Avraham Malamat 


Professor Cyrus H. Gordon spent much of his academic life investi¬ 
gating the relations between the Mediterranean Region and the Levant. 
This study is most apt to be dedicated in his honour. 

Mari of the Old Babylonian period is to be dated within the eigh¬ 
teenth century BCE; according to the so-called Middle Chronology, the 
first part of this century and according to the Low Chronology, its sec¬ 
ond part and slightly beyond. In either case, it falls within the Middle 
Bronze Age. 

I shall deal with Mari’s contacts with the Mediterranean on two dis¬ 
tinct planes. Starting with the religious-mythological plane, we shall 
pass on to more earthly issues: the exchange of goods between Mari 
and the Mediterranean or, more specifically, the Aegean. I thus investi¬ 
gate, albeit on a narrow scale, import and export between East and 
West in the eighteenth century BCE or the Middle Bronze Age. 

As for the first theme, with which I have dealt on previous occa¬ 
sions, 1 we now have from Mari two overt witnesses attesting to the con¬ 
ceptualization of the Mediterranean as a religious-mythological entity, 
one item known already long ago, the other published only recently. 

Over 40 years ago, in 1955, the Mari epigrapher George Dossin 
published a royal inscription of King Yahdun-Lim, 2 the first true ruler 
of Mari in the Old Babylonian period. The inscription, written on the 

* This study was assisted by a grant from the Basic Research Foundation 
administered by the Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities. 

1. Cf. A. Malamat, Mari and the Early Israelite Experience (The Schweich 
Lectures 1984; Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992 [1989]), pp. 107-12; idem, 
‘Das heilige Meer’, in 1. Kottsieper et al. (eds.), ‘Wer ist wie du, Herr, unter den 
Gottern?' (Festschrift O. Kaiser; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1994), 
pp. 65-74. 

2. G. Dossin, ‘L’inscription de fondation de lahdun-Lim, roi de Mari’, Syria 
32 (1955), pp. 1-28. 
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foundation bricks of the temple of Shamash at Mari, is known as the 
Great Yahdun-Lim Inscription. In poetic style, Yahdun-Lim describes 
his bold campaign to the Mediterranean shore and the subjugation of its 
inhabitants. I shall cite here a few relevant lines of this inscription, 
describing the dramatic encounter of King Yahdun-Lim and his army 
with the Mediterranean, a high point of Yahdun-Lim feats. 3 

Since days of old, when god built Mari, no king 
residing at Mari had reached the sea {tamtam)... 

(But) Yahdun-Lim, the son of Yaggid-Lim, the mighty 
king, a wild ox among kings, marched to the shore of 
the sea ( tamtam ) in irresistable strength. To the 
Ocean ( ayabba , ‘vast sea’) he offered his great royal 
sacrifices and his troops cleansed themselves with 
water in the Ocean (ayabba)... He subjugated that 
land on the shore of the Ocean (ayabba). 

Two distinct terms refer here to the Mediterranean: The ordinary 
Akkadian word for sea, tiamtum, tamtum, used in a secular aspect, and 
the rarer and more solemn term ayabba. The latter is derived from the 
Sumerogram A.AB.BA., which remains obscure, but has a religious, 
mythological overtone and is reminiscent of the Greek concept of 
okeanos. The attitude of reverance towards the Mediterranean on the 
part of the king of Mari, most likely shared by other Amorite rulers, is 
evidenced both by the offerings sacrificed to the sea and by the bathing 
of his troops in its waters. The latter was surely a cultic ritual—a form 
of baptism (similar to the Jewish ritual bath, the miqweh, the waters of 
the Mediterranean serving, so to speak, as a ‘macro -miqweh’). 

The other, recent evidence from Mari, touching on the mythological 
character of the Mediterranean, is to be found in a letter sent to King 
Zimri-Lim at Mari (the son of the afore-mentioned Yahdun-Lim and 
last king of Old Babylonian Mari) by his ambassador to Aleppo in the 
days of its King Yarim-Lim. 4 The ambassador informs the king of Mari 
of a prophecy proclaimed by a prophet of the god Addu (alias Hadad), 
the Great god of Aleppo. Relevant here is only a short passage of the 

3. Malamat, Mari, pp. 107-108. 

4. Published by J.-M. Durand, ‘Le mythologeme du combat entre le dieu de 
l’orage et la mer en Mesopotamie’, MARI 1 (1993), pp. 41-61 and see A. Malamat, 
‘A New Prophetic Message from Aleppo and its Biblical Counterparts’, in A.G. 
Auld (ed.). Understanding Poets and Prophets (Festschrift G.W. Anderson: Shef¬ 
field: Almond Press, 1993), pp. 236-41. 
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prophecy relating to a battle between the god Addu and the god of the 
sea (obviously hinting at the Mediterranean). The weapons with which 
Addu defeated his opponent are said to have been handed over to 
Zimri-Lim, when he made pilgrimage to Aleppo. The myth of the battle 
between the two deities, which no doubt originally reflected the furious 
character of the raging waters of the Mediterranean, is mentioned as far 
as I know for the first time in the Mari period. Centuries later it is 
prominent above all in the myths and epics of Ugarit. 5 

The term A.AB.BA or ay abba also occurs in the El Amama tablets, 
especially in those from Byblos, designating at least a part of the 
Mediterranean, but in documents from other sites as well. Variations of 
the myth are extant in several Egyptian tales from the New Kingdom. 
Further echoes of this myth ring in the Bible and Talmudic literature, 
while on the other edge the divinity of the Mediterranean is attested in 
Greek literature, such as Herodotus and as late as Procopius in 
Byzantine times. 

I now pass over to the other plane—to Mari documents referring to 
deliveries of goods from the Mediterranean to Mari and vice versa. We 
have only a few references so far about Alashia, the ancient name of 
Cyprus or of a specific city on this island. From there were delivered to 
Mari consignments of considerable quantities of copper (up to 20 kg 
and more). 6 Above all, there are Mari references to Kaptara, biblical 
Caphtor, the erstwhile name of the island of Crete or of the Aegean 
region as a whole. 

The most illustrative and significant Mari document in this context is 
A. 1270, published by G. Dossin in 1970 and analysed by me soon after 
its publication. 7 The relevant passage in this commercial text for us is 

5. See the recent treatment by P. Bordreuil and D. Pardee, ‘Le combat de 
Ba’lu avec Yammu d’apres les textes Ougaritiques’, MARI 7 (1993), pp. 63-70. 

6. On the trade relations between Mari (and Babylon) and Cyprus, as well as 
Crete, see M. Heltzer, ‘The Trade of Crete and Cyprus with the East’, Minos 24 
(1989), pp. 7-15, and for a new occurrence of Alashia in Mari texts, see D. Charpin, 
‘Une mention d’Alasya dans une lettre de Mari’, RA 84 (1990), pp. 125-27. For the 
extensive commercial activities of Mari in the West as far as the Mediterranean 
coast, see most recently A. Altman, ‘Reconsideration of the Trade Relations 
between Mesopotamia and Canaan during the Middle Bronze Age’. Michmanim 9 
(1996), pp. 39-56. 

7. Dossin, ‘La route de l’etain en Mesopotamie au temps de Zimri-Lim’, RA 
64 (1970), pp. 97-106 and A. Malamat, ‘Syro-Palestinian Destinations in a Mari 
Tin Inventory’, IEJ 21 (1971), pp. 31-38; cf. Heltzer, ‘Trade of Crete’, pp. 10-12. 
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that concerning the tin ( annakum ) consignments, so vital for the manu¬ 
facture of bronze, dispatched from Mari to the West. Tin came to Mari 
from the East, perhaps from Baluchistan and Afghanistan, and was 
shipped in the West to destinations such as Aleppo, Qatna and as far 
south as Hazor. To the latter were sent three separate consignments of 
tin, totalling some 35 kg (which meant the manufacture of 7 to 10 times 
as much bronze). I cite the final part of this document which concerns 
Crete, on the basis of a new collation of the tablet by P. Villard (ARMT 
XXIII 556.28-31). 8 

1+ x/3 minas of tin for the Caphtorite ( Kap-ta-ra-i-im ) 

1/3 mina tin for the dragoman ( targamannum ) (of the) Chief [merch]ant 

of the Caphtorite(s) at Ugarit 

This passage testifies to the commercial activities between Mari and 
Crete carried out at Ugarit, the most significant trade emporium on the 
Syrian coast. Three persons are mentioned in the passage: one is called 
simply the Caphtorite, the second is an interpreter, most likely of 
Cretan origin as is evident from the context. His presence implies a 
more than casual contact between Crete and the Levant. 9 The third is 
the Chief (ugula) of the Caphtorite merchants ( tamkaru ), perhaps the 
head of the commercial delegation. The interpreter (a word mentioned 
in Akkadian only rarely) was a vital functionary in the transaction, 
since the Mari emissaries spoke an Amorite dialect, whereas the the 
king of Cretans of this period—Middle Minoan II—utilized a language, 
called in scholarly parlance, ‘Linear A’. Durand even assumes that on 
this occasion at Ugarit the king of Mari (that is, Zimri-Lim) and the 


8. See P. Villard, ‘Textes sur les metaux’, in ARMT XXIII (Paris: Editions 
Recherche Civilisations, 1984) 556: 28-31. The restoration [dam-ga]r k[a]p-ta-ra- 
a , ‘Caphtorite merchant’ was suggested by Durand instead of the reading of Dossin, 
ka-ra-i-[i\m, ‘Carian(?)’. 

9. See most recently E.H. Cline, ‘Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Sailor: Minoans and 
Myceneans Abroad’, Aegaeum 12 (1995), esp. pp. 267, 273: and cf. M.H. Wiener, 
‘Trade and Rule in Palatial Crete’, in R. Hagg and N. Marinatos (eds.). The 
Function of the Minoan Palace (Symposium; Stockholm: Paul Astrom Forlag, 
1987), pp. 262-64. For a deciphering of Linear A as a Northwest Semitic language 
(i.e. a language similar to the Mari idiom), see the treatments of C.H. Gordon, 
Evidence for the Minoan Language (Ventnor, NJ; Ventnor Publishers, 1966); idem, 
Ugarit and Minoan Crete (New York: Norton & Co., 1966), pp. 29-39. If his con¬ 
clusions are feasible, there remains the query why in the above transaction an inter¬ 
preter was needed at all. 
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king of Crete met personally, 10 an assumption which must remain 
doubtful since the word ‘Caphtorite’ is not preceded by the determina¬ 
tive LU, which in Mari may indicate a person as well as a ruler. 

Crete of the Middle Minoan II period was flourishing and inter alia 
trading goods, not only among various cities within the island itself, but 
exporting them also to Egypt and the Levant. 11 The trade relations seem 
to have taken place on the level of the palaces and their ruling circles, 
which had the means to maintain long-distance trade routes. The 
commerce most likely brought cultural influences in its wake. First and 
foremost come to mind the palace frescoes of Mari and those of 
Knossos and other site in Crete. 12 There is an ongoing debate among 
scholars about the issue of who influenced whom. In the early stages of 
research it was assumed that Knossos influenced Mari. But this is not 
likely from a chronological point of view. Thus, the opposite opinion 
has been put forward subsequently. If one may consider a mutual influ¬ 
ence at all, which remains uncertain, it would be rather Mari (and per¬ 
haps later Atchana VII, early seventeenth century BCE), which influ- 


10. See ‘Lacite-etat d’lmar’, MARI 6 (1990), p. 40 n. 3. 

11. See E. Schachermeyr, Agais und Orient (Vienna: Osterreichische Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, 1967), pp. 30-68; W. Helck, Die Beziehungen Agyptens und 
Vorderaisiens zur Agais bis ins 7. Jahrhundert v. Chr. (Darmstadt: Wissenschaft- 
liche Buchgesellschaft, 1979), pp. 106-107; A.B. Knapp, ‘Bronze Age Mediter¬ 
ranean Island Cultures and the Ancient Near East’, BA 55 (1992), pp. 52-72. From 
the Aegean perspective see, for example, M.H. Wiener, ‘The Nature and Control of 
Minoan Foreign Trade’, in N.H. Gale (ed.), Bronze Age Trade in the Mediter¬ 
ranean (Jonsered: Paul Astroms Forlag, 1991), pp. 325-50; and for a general 
statement concerning the Levant most recently O. Dickinson, The. Aegean Bronze 
Age (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), pp. 244-45. 

12. For more recent comparative remarks between these wall-paintings see 
B. Pierre (-Miiller), ‘Decor peint de Mari et au Proche-Orient’, MARI 3 (1984), 
pp. 223-54, esp. 226, 232; MARI 5 (1987), pp. 551-76 (and the comparative 
chronological table on p. 573); MARI 6 (1990), pp. 463-558 (for example, p. 498). 
On the relationship between the frescoes, dating to a somewhat later period, from 
Tel Kabri and Alalakh VII, as well as those from Crete and Thera, see the remarks 
of W.D. Niemeier, ‘Minoan Artisans Travelling Overseas: The Alalakh Frescoes 
and the Painted Plaster Floor at Tel Kabri’, Aegaeum 1 (1991), pp. 189-200 and 12 
(1995), p. 284. For the latter sites, as well as the frescoes at Tell el-Dab‘a, see now 
the remarks on the Symposium on ‘Trade, Power and Cultural Exchange: Hyksos 
Egypt and the Eastern Mediterranean World 1800-1500 BC’, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, published in Agypten und Levante 5 (1995). 
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enced Knossos or the Cretan frescoes at large. 13 In this connection a 
letter sent to Mari may be of interest, indicating the wish of the ruler of 
Ugarit to dispatch his son or his emissary to visit and inspect ( amdrum ) 
the Mari palace (in order to imitate its splendor?). 14 

The tin text from Mari, mentioned above, refers to export from this 
kingdom to Crete, while all the subsequent references in the inventories 
from Mari indicate objects brought to the Mari palace or distributed by 
it. There was a notable exchange of commodities between Mari and 
Mediterranean coastal cities, foremost among these, Ugarit and 
Byblos. 15 The Cretan objects mentioned in these inventories seem, in 
particular, to have been mostly luxury items sent to Mari. It is, how¬ 
ever, possible that the gentilic or adjective kaptarum, kaptaritum, 
‘Caphtorite, Cretan’, 16 does not refer to Crete as such, but designates 
only Cretan craftsmanship or technique rather than a distinct country. 
In other words, it may refer to objects made ‘after the technique of the 
land of Crete’. But even so, there was direct contact between Mari and 
Crete (or Cretan artisans). Compare, for example, the robes of Aleppo 
(yamhadu ) or Byblos ( gublayu ), which refer to a specific style of dress 
common in the West rather than to the cities in the West themselves. 

I start with the so-called Cretan weapons, 17 especially with one 
described in document A.675, an excerpt of which was published by 
G. Dossin in 1939 (now fully edited in ARMT XXV 610.10-13), and 
dealt with by Mrs K.R. Maxwell Hyslop. 18 The text reads ‘a weapon of 
Caphtor with pommel and base overlaid with gold and pommel inlaid 


13. For example, R.W. Hutchinson, Prehistoric Crete (Harmondsworth: 
Penguin Books, 1963), pp. 178-79. 

14. For the document published by Dossin, see C.F.A. Schaeffer, Ugaritica I 
(Paris: Geuthner, 1939), p. 16. 

15. Cf. H. Limet, ‘Les relation entre Mari et la cote Mediterraneenne sous la 
regne de Zimri-Lim’, in E. Gubel and E. Lipihski (eds.), Phoenicia and its 
Neighbours: Studia Phoenicia, III (Leuven: Peeters, 1985), pp. 13-20. 

16. Cf. W. von Soden, Recension of H. Limet. ARMT XXV (Paris. 1986) Or 
58 (1989), p, 428 on ARMT XXV 39:10 and p. 430 on 499:8'. 

17. On Minoan metalwork and weapons, see, for example, J.D.S. Pendlebury, 
The Archaeology of Crete (New York: Norton, 1965), pp. 118-20; H. Buchholz und 
V. Karageorghis, Altdgais und Altkypros (Tubingen: Wasmuth, 1971), pp. 51-59. 
and Pis. on pp. 263-67 and the listing of weapons by Wiener, ‘Minoan Foreign 
Trade’, pp. 337-38. 

18. K.R. Maxwell Hyslop, ‘An Illustration to a Mari Inventory?’, Iraq 32 
(1970), pp. 165-66 and PI. XXXII. 
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with lapis lazuli’. The nature of the weapon (perhaps dedicated to a 
deity) is not indicated, but it seems to have been a ceremonial dagger, 
since it was gilded and inlaid with lapis. The question remains if it was 
an export from Crete, or made on Syrian soil in the mode of Cretan 
craftsmanship. Other gilded weapons inlaid with lapis are designated as 
Cretan in ARMT XXI 231.1-4. The text mentions later on (11. 15-16) a 
gilded lance (; imittum ) and other weapons. A Cretan weapon is also 
mentioned in ARMT XXIII 104.30’ and perhaps in ARMT XXIV 98.10’ 
(its top incrusted with lapis). In ARMT XXV 601.10-13 a Caphtorian 
weapon is recorded, its top and base covered with gold and, further¬ 
more, the top incrusted with lapis. In a fragmentary text of various 
metal weapons, ‘Caphtor’ has to be restored, ARMT XXV 39.10 (see 
above n.16). 

Likewise prominent in the economic texts from Mari are Cretan 
ceramics, especially luxury ware, well known among the pottery from 
Middle Minoan Crete. A place of pride is held by the so-called 
Kamares ware, 19 found also at Ugarit, at Byblos, at Qatna and at the 
lower city of Hazor. 20 Pottery vases and vases of precious metal from 
Crete are mentioned in the following Mari inventories: ARMT XXV 
8.3; 10.6; 45.2, 4 (an engraved jar); 499.21 (4 vases); 511.8; 515.8 (a 
vase made of gold); 523.12; 526.4 (4 vases); 530.2. There is also an 
occurrence of a goblet or cup ( sappurn ). 

In addition to ceramics from Crete, textiles are mentioned in Mari 
texts (ARMT XXII 324, col. II.8-9) as well as a pair of shoes (ARMT 
XXI 342.5-6), which was forwarded by the king of Mari to King 
Hammurabi of Babylon. 21 About other prestige products from Crete we 

19. For MM II pottery in general see Buchholz and Karageorghis, Altagais, Pis. 
on pp. 298ff.; for the Kamares ware see in particular P.P. Betancourt, The History 
of Minoan Pottery (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1985), pp. 95-96, 
and cf. more recently G. Walberg, ‘Political and Provincial Workshops in the 
Middle Minoan Period’, in Hagg and Marinatos (eds.), Minoan Palace, pp. 281-85. 

20. For Ugarit see Schaeffer, Ugaritica I, pp. 22, 53-69, and Ugaritica II (Paris: 
Geuthner, 1949), pp. 51, 256; Fig. 109 A and PI. 38; for Byblos see C.F.A. 
Schaeffer, Stratigraphie comparee (London: Oxford University Press, 1948), p. 66 
and Fig. 72; for Qatna see p. 117 and Fig. 102; Du Mesnil du Buisson, Le site 
archeologique de Mishrife-Qatna (Paris: De Boccard, 1935), p. 55, Fig. 15-16. For 
Hazor see T. Dothan in Y. Yadin et al., Hazor I (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1960), 
p. 91 and PI. CXV, nos. 12-13 (area C). I thank Professor Trude Dothan for illu¬ 
minating discussions on the Kamares ware in the Levant. 

21. Cf. E.H. Cline, Sailing the Wine-Dark Sea: International Trade and the 
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have no certain knowledge since the Ak kadian term designating the 
object eludes us. See ARMT XXIII 104.30’ (one leather box for a 
weapon?); XXV 393.13 ( bur-zi ); 22 507.3 (g“ kur-sa-lu , cf. ARMT VII 
237.3); 610.8 ( marhaSu UD.KA.BAR), a bronze object. 

I end by citing a small administrative document, published recently, 23 
which mentions the manufacture at Mari of a ‘Cretan’ barque (S l5 ma 
tur kaptaritum ki). It is most likely that, again, a small ship made in the 
Cretan style is intended. M. Guichard, who published the text, com¬ 
pares in this context the depictions of ships hundreds of years later on 
the sarcophagus at Haghia Triada and on the frescoes excavated at 
Thera. 

In conclusion, it is clear that there were extensive contacts between 
the eastern Mediterranean and Mari in the early second millennium 
BCE. In the commercial activities of the Middle Bronze Age, tin was 
the major commodity sent from Mari to Crete (for bronze manufac¬ 
ture), while the Aegean region exported mainly Minoan luxury goods 
to the palace of Mari. As is known, in later times Cretan exports to 
Syria increased, but Mari was no longer on the scene. 


Late Bronze Age Aegean (BAR International Series 591; Oxford: British Archae¬ 
ological Reports, 1994), p, 127 and pp. 126-28, for a listing of the various Mari 
references on Crete, Cretan. 

22. Perhaps to be read in Akkadian pursitum, as suggested by M. Anbar, review 
of H. Limet, ARMT XXV (Paris: 1986), MARI 6 (1990), p. 656, referring to a cultic 
vessel. 

23. See Villard, ‘Un roi de Mari’, p. 402 n. 107, who referred to the tablet; it 
was published in full by M. Guichard, ‘Flotte cretoise sur l’Euphrate?’, NABU 2 
(1993), pp. 44-45; cf. E. Porada, ‘Trade, Power and Cultural Exchange’, Agypten 
and Levante 5 (1995), pp. 126-27. 



Part VII 

SAMARITAN STUDIES 



qumran, Samaritan Halakha and theology and 
PRE-TANNAITIC JUDAISM 


Alan D. Crown, AM 


In his interesting study. The Christian Effect on Jewish Life, Michael 
Hilton 1 draws attention to one of the fundamental problems in assessing 
the relationship between early Christianity and Judaism, namely that 
there is a tendency to invoke the Judaism which we see in Mishna as a 
source for Christian practices, whereas the earliest Christian texts are 
rather older than the fixed form of the Mishna. The tendency has been 
to assume that the Mishna has roots which reach down to Sinai, vali¬ 
dating the assumption that Christianity is the junior religion in every 
respect. Currently, it is possible to reassess the arguments because we 
have available the documents from Qumran, and these can be compared 
with the literatures of other sects, in particular with the literature of the 
oldest Jewish sect, 2 the Samaritans. A large proportion of recent 
Samaritan studies involves the Qumran scrolls, or to put it another way 
round, a large portion of textual studies on Qumran Pentateuchal docu¬ 
ments include a comparison with the Samaritan texts. 3 When we begin 
to consider documents beyond the Pentateuch, that is those which give 
us insights into the halakha at Qumran, we begin to see a rather strange 
picture. The Samaritan halakha, like that of the other biblicist sects, has 
a distinct proximity to that at Qumran, and we are forced to consider 
the probability that pre-Mishnaic Judaism had a latitudinarian form. 

1. M. Hilton, The Christian Effect on Jewish Life (London: SCM Press, 1994). 
See chapter 10, especially pp. 200-207, 

2. Drawing on the subtitle of James Alan Montgomery’s The Samaritans, The 
Bohlen Lectures for 1906 (Philadelphia, 1907). 

3. Virtually every current major study of the Pentateuch in Qumran includes 
substantial reference to the Samaritan Pentateuch. Among the more recent of these 
studies we may quote Esther Eshell, ‘4QLev d : A Possible Source for the Temple 
Scroll and Miqsat Ma 'ase Hatorah', Dead Sea Discoveries 2.1 (1955), pp. 1-13. 
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The details of this picture may begin with the examination of the 
relationship between 4QMMT and the Samaritans, but it is of course to 
be extended to the true Pentateuch texts. 

4QMMT, the long talked about 4 document recently published in the 
formal series, Discoveries in the Judaean Desert f 5 and which is known 
in six manuscripts, gives us a view of the early history of some of the 
people associated with the Qumran manuscript collection in about 130 
lines. The surviving text, which is about two thirds of the original, is 
allegedly a letter, but possibly an apocryphal text from the leaders (the 
Righteous Teacher?) of whoever the Qumranians were, to the Jerusalem 
establishment, probably the priestly establishment, including the High 
Priest. 6 Originally in four sections, the first of which is now lost, 7 it sets 
out 24 laws relating to sacrificial law, priestly gifts and ritual purity 
over which there is disagreement with the Jerusalem authorities. 

From these laws we see that the writers were espousing a halakha 
that is represented in m. Yad. 4.6-7 as being Sadducean in origin. The 
writers thus drew for their halakha on the text of the Bible and not on 
any of the rabbinic/Pharisaic interpretations which later came to be 
identified as the Oral Torah, the Torah shebe‘al pe. Strangely, the ad¬ 
dressees, although priests, apparently, are accused of holding to views 
that are identified in m. Yad. 4.6-7 as Pharisaic. Indeed we see that 
MMT alludes to the biblical source of most of its halakhot and ex¬ 
cludes any esoteric or other texts which some of the ancient Jews held 

4. It has been the subject of speculation since 1959, and many attempts were 
made to publish summaries of content before the final publication of a text which is 
clearly a compromise. A good example of the pre-publication discussion is that of 
L. Schiffman, ‘The New Halakhic Letter (4QMMT) and the Origins of the Dead 
Sea Sect’, BA 53. 2 (June 1990), pp. 64-73, and idem, ‘ Miqsat Ma'aseh Ha-Torah 
and the Temple Scroll’, RQ 14.3 (55) (1990), pp. 435-57. See also, Otto Betz, ‘The 
Qumran Halakhah Text Miqsat Ma'ase Ha-Torah (4QMMT) and Sadducaean, 
Essene and Early Pharisaic Tradition’, in D.R.G. Beattie and M.J. McNamara, The 
Aramaic Bible: Targums in the Historic Context (JSOTSup, 166; Sheffield: JSOT 
Press, 1994), pp. 176-202. For translations see F.G. Martinez, The Dead Sea Scrolls 
Translated (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1994), pp. 77-85. 

5. See E. Qimron and John Strugnell el al., Miqsat Ma'ase Ha-Torah DJD X, 
Qumran Cave 4 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1994). 

6. This description is based partly on the official publication and partly on the 
brief discussions by Schiffman, ‘New Halakhic Letter (4QMMT)’. 

7. See the description in the introduction to Qimron and Strugnell et al., 
DJDX. 
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to supplement the Mosaic Law. 8 So far as I can estimate, there is no 
doctrine of the Oral Law to be found among the Qumran documents. 
The same view of the sanctity of the Torah, and its role as the sole 
Torah, seems to have pertained both at Qumran and among the Samar¬ 
itans. 

It is evident that the foundations of the halakha at Qumran were old 
Palestinian interpretations of the Law, exactly the sort of interpretations 
used by the Samaritans, of whom the Rabbis said that where they drew 
their practices from the Law they were acceptable because this was the 
normative law in Judaism. 9 Where the Rabbinic teachings were devel¬ 
oped beyond their source in the Torah they differed from the Samaritan 
teachings on the same topic. An immediate difference from any of the 
Samaritan sects should be noted, however, in that the writers of MMT 
could derive their halakha from Prophetic texts, whereas the Samari¬ 
tans had only the Pentateuch as their literary source. It must also be 
noted that, in contrast with what is said in Massekhet Kuttim, according 
to b. Kid. 75b-76a and b. Git. lOa-b, the Samaritan priesthood was 
regarded as a legitimate priesthood. The evidence of 4QMMT is that 
there must have been a substantial similarity between Samaritan ritual 
practices and those at Qumran, if the latter indeed represent an antique 
form of Jewish ritual. Indeed one of the seminal phrases of paragraph 
5.12 ‘The Halakha’ in the publication of 4QMMT states, ‘It is to be 
hoped that experts in the field will continue to clarify the Qumran ha¬ 
lakha on the basis of the new material: it must be compared with Rab¬ 
binic halakha, the Apocrypha, the Karaite’s halakha and the halakha of 
the Samaritans and Falashas’. 

Unfortunately, we are not in a position to discuss all of this halakhic 
material, for it relates to differences between the writers and their 
opponents on matters of ritual purity as related to the temple and the 
sacrificial cult: 10 the evidence of the older Samaritan attitudes to these 
is not ample, but some evidence can be deduced from Massekhet 
Kuttim . 11 

This is by no means the first paper and will not be the last to argue 

8. Qimron and Strugnell et al, DJD X, p. 132 and §5.2.4. 

9. b. Ber. 47b, b. Kid. 75b. 

10. Qimron and Strugnell et al., DJD X, p. 131. 

11. For example, Massekhet Kuttim denies the acceptability of Samaritan purity 
offerings but if one accepts the view of m. $eq. 4 .1 and the Rambam, the vow and 
freewill offerings of the Samaritans were acceptable. 
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for Samaritan sources providing an illumination of the texts from 
Qumran and vice versa. 12 We must remember, with Schiffman, that 
when the Zadokite Document was first discovered in the Cairo Geniza, 
a document that is now indicated as part of the literary inventory of 
Qumran, 13 Solomon Schechter was convinced that here was a text 
produced by the Samaritan Dosithean sect. 14 When Buchler argued for 
a Karaite identity in the same fragment he could have noted that the 
Karaites and Samaritans had a dialogue which influenced Karaite 
halakhic and exegetical writing. 15 When Massingberd-Ford wrote her 
study of Samaritan influence at Qumran she suggested that the 
Community Rule looks for all the world as though it could have been 
written for a group of ‘Samaritan-Jews’. 16 

This is not to argue for any sort of close identification between the 
writers of the Qumran scrolls and the Samaritans. What is being sug¬ 
gested here is that before the Qumran = Essene identification became 
Divine Law, Torah min hashamayim, there were arguments that these 
scrolls came from Pharisees or Zadokites or Zealots or even from 
Christian baptizers. The range of affinities in the days of early, open- 
minded, Qumran scholarship should give rise to a reconsideration of 
the possibility that the collection which has come from Qumran may 
include some Essene documents, but certainly includes a range of other 
documents which represent a religious ideology that is common within 
all the sects and philosophies spoken of by both classical commentators 
and our contemporary scholars. To extend this argument a little further, 


12. L. Schiffman, The Halakhah at Qumran (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1975), p. 17 
argues that such a comparison is mandatory. For a valuable introduction to the 
problem see Ferdinand Dexinger, ‘Samaritan Origins and the Qumran Texts’, in 
N. Golb, J.J. Collins, D.G. Pardee and M.O. Wise (eds.). Methods of Investigation 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls and the Khirbet Qumran Site (New York: New York 
Academy of Sciences, 1994), pp. 231-49. 

13. The parallel fragments called 4QD a ‘S(h) make it clear that the Zadokite 
Document was well-represented at Qumran. 

14. See Solomon Schechter, Fragments of a Zadokite Work (Cambridge: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1910). There is a discussion of Schechter’s views in 
Qimron and Strugnell et at., DJD X , p. 181. 

15. See Ayalah Loewenstamm, ‘A Karaite Commentary on Genesis in a 
Pseudo-Samaritan Metamorphosis’ (Hebrew), Sefunot 8 (1963), pp. 18-20, 167- 
204. 

16. J. Massingberd-Ford, ‘Canwe Exclude Samaritanlnfluence from Qumran?’, 
RevQ 21. 6 (1967), pp. 109-30. The words quoted are on p. 121. 
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one should note that even if one were a true believer that the Qum- 
ranians were Essenes, one could not argue that all the literature found at 
Qumran is Essene. 17 In the collection from Qumran there are apoc¬ 
ryphal and pseudepigraphic and biblical texts which had been known to 
us in other connections, but not as Essene literature, real or suspected. 
This previously known literature should make scholars wary of the 
claim for an Essene origin or connection that seems to be attached to 
the new, and hitherto unknown, texts which have come from the Qum¬ 
ran caves. 

P.R. Davies 18 has argued that 1QM and IQS existed in a fairly devel¬ 
oped form and not just as source material before the formation of the 
so-called Qumran community. In this case we cannot assume that the 
formation of this community, if it existed at all, is a precondition for the 
formation of these documents; that is, the Qumran community inherited 
and did not write the War Scroll and the Community Rule. Likewise, I 
have argued, with others, that the site Qumran was not the home of the 
Essenes. 19 The point being made is that, in talk of the Qumran literature 
and its contents, one does not have to account for an Essene Samaritan 
relationship. Davies adds, ‘The fact of apparently obsolete texts being 
present in the Qumran corpus creates severe difficulties when such texts 
are being used to reconstruct the structure, practice and belief of a com¬ 
munity’. In fact there is a considerable overlapping in descriptions of 
the Jewish sects in Patristic writings. Ebionites, Essenes, Samaritans 
are treated as related groups in the Panarion of Epiphanius 20 and the 
works of Hippolytus and Pseudo-Tertullian, so that one should expect 
substantial intermeshing or near identity of many of their practices. The 
same name, Saddukim, appears for one of the Samaritan subsects. 21 The 
inability of the Fathers of the Church to distinguish clearly between the 
sects is testimony to their close relationship. 

17. See A.I. Baumgarten, ‘The Rule of the Martians Applied to Qumran’. Israel 
Oriental Studies 14 (1944), pp. 121-42; and idem, ‘Rabbinic Literature as a Source 
for the History of Jewish Sectarianism in the Second Temple Period’, Dead Sea 
Discoveries 2.1 (1995), pp. 14-57. 

18. ‘Redaction and Sectarianism in the Qumran Scrolls’, in P.R. Davies (ed.). 
The Scriptures and the Scrolls (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1992), pp. 152-63. 

19. See A.D. Crown and L. Cansdale, ‘Qumran: Was it an Essene Settlement?’, 
BARev 20. 5 (1995), pp. 24-35, 73-79. 

20. A useful edition is that of D.R. Amidon, The Panarion of St Epiphanius 
Bishop ofSalamis, Selected Passages (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1990). 

21. Epiphanius, Panarion 14.2.1. 
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Further support for this argument is that at Qumran there were many 
Pentateuch texts, in use or preserved, some in palaeo-Hebrew and 
others in square character, which were neither the Masoretic text nor 
the Samaritan but somewhere between them. These texts have been 
researched recently by Kyung Rae Kim , 22 who shows that some of 
these are of the genre, pre-texts he calls them, which grew into the 
Samaritan texts. According to Kim, Sanderson , 23 Kuenen , 24 Macuch 25 
and others, the Samaritan Pentateuch is a late development of the 
Masoretic Pentateuch in which the greater part of the differences 
between the Masoretic text and the Samaritan text rose through the 
influence of later currents of thought . 26 We present arguments en 
passant for a different view of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 

The pre-texts which were preserved at Qumran are significant in that 
they demonstrate that both the Samaritans and whoever used those texts 
were interested in the older Palestinian traditions in the Pentateuch, 
which depended on, or were represented by, textual differences from 
the MT. 27 The Qumran pre-Samaritan or proto-Samaritan texts are at 
times as expansionist as the Samaritan and may almost exactly coincide 
with it . 28 The preservation of these old Palestinian texts is an added 
plus for the view which sees preserved in the Qumran material a form 
of old Palestinian halakhic tradition that was espoused by various 

22. Kyung Rae Kim, ‘Studies in the Relationship between the Samaritan Penta¬ 
teuch and the Septuagint’ (PhD thesis, Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 1994). 
Unfortunately Kim did not deal with the similarities between the pre-Qumran and 
Samaritan texts which might reflect older halakhic traditions. 

23. J. Sanderson, An Exodus Scroll from Qumran: 4QPalaeoExod"' and the 
Samaritan Tradition (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1986). 

24. A. Kuenen, Libri Exodi et Levitici Secundam Arabicam Pentateuchi 
Samaritani versionem ab Abu Saido conscriptam (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1854). 

25. R. Macuch, ‘The Importance of Samaritan Tradition for the Hermeneutics 
of the Pentateuch’, in A. Tal and M. Florentin, Proceedings of the First Interna¬ 
tional Congress of the Societe d’Etudes Samaritaines (Tel Aviv: Tel Aviv Univer¬ 
sity, 1991), pp. 13-22. 

26. See R. Macuch, ‘Hermeneutical Divergences between the Samaritan and 
Jewish Versions of the Blessings of the Patriarchs (Genesis 49 and Deuteronomy 
33)’, in A.D. Crown and L. Davy (eds.), Essays in Honour of G.D. Sixdenier (New 
Samaritan Studies of the Societe d’Etudes Samaritains; Sydney: Mandelbaum 
Publishing, 1995), pp. 365-80. 

27. It is not clear whether the text is the deposit of or the source of the vari¬ 
ations in tradition and practice. 

28. On this point see Kim, ‘Studies’, §3.1. 
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groups of the period, among whom were the Samaritans, and others of 
smaller number who could not at that time have been regarded as 
sectarian, but only as groups identified by Josephus as holding differing 
philosophies of Judaism. This pre-Tannaitic halakha was almost cer¬ 
tainly latitudinarian and allowed a variety of rituals and beliefs to coex¬ 
ist peacefully. It was only after the unifying of Jewish tradition under 
the Tannaim that one could regard the differing philosophies as sectar¬ 
ian. This view virtually returns us to supporting the speculations of 
Geiger and others of his generation about the old Sadducaean halakha. 29 
This argument is surely supported by the controversy between the 
Qumranians and those whom they described as the ‘builders of the 
walls and the plasterers of nothingness’. 30 

The source of the controversy which is evident in 4QMMT is that the 
Qumranians derived their rules of conduct, their halakha, from the 
Pentateuch and other biblical sources, and apparently from long-stand¬ 
ing tradition, whereas their opponents, who have been identified as 
Pharisees, seem to have employed other sources or methods of produc¬ 
ing teaching/talmud to give more fluid and innovative interpretations of 
the text in which tradition may have been modified or even set aside. 
The Qumranians strove to observe the commandments in accordance 
with the literal sense of Scripture, and condemned any tendency to 
adapt the commandments to the needs of the times. In this matter one 
can show that the Samaritans were close to the Qumranians, relying on 
the best early texts they could obtain for their interpretations. For 
example, the Samaritan text of Gen. 17.14 has words not in the MT of 
that verse, namely ‘on the eighth day’, in the matter of circumcision, 
because on that day they circumcised the child and did not postpone for 
any reason. It is not that the Samaritans have simply harmonized the 
text to draw it into line with MT Gen. 17.12. As is clear from the par¬ 
allel reading in the LXX, they have preserved an extant version which 
was the warrant for their point of view. 31 It may well prove to be the 
case when the matter is considered further that the expansions in the 


29. See Qimron and Strugnell et al., DJD X, p. 181. 

30. L. Schiffman, ‘New Light on the Pharisees’, Bible Review 8.3 (1992). pp. 
30-33, 54, examines the texts relating to the builders of the walls whom he iden¬ 
tifies as Pharisees and dorshe halaqot, clearly punning on halakhot. 

31. Lord Jakobovits argues that the Catholic view on abortion is influenced by 
a Samaritan reading of Exod. 21.22-23 and that the Samaritan ideas on abortion in 
the first century CE mayhave been reflected by their text (personal communication). 
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pre-Samaritan texts at Qumran will be seen to have nothing to do at all 
with matters of textual harmonization but reflect and preserve the views 
which supported the legal traditions of those Jews who did not accept 
the new-fangled Oral Law. In other words, so-called harmonizations 
were the textual deposit of shared laws agreed by Jews in their common 
past. Thus, contrary to the views of others cited above, the pre-Samari¬ 
tan texts would have priority over the MT. 

Neither the Samaritans nor the authors of the works preserved at 
Qumran accepted a plurality of Torot (oral and written) and used the 
Law, primarily but not exclusively, in its plain sense, that is as peshat 
and not derash. A straightforward example is to be seen in the matter of 
the interpretation of Deut. 21.22. The text refers to hanging but came to 
be interpreted in Tannaitic tradition, as expressed in the Mishna, as 
speaking of strangulation. The Temple Scroll makes it clear that the 
Qumranians took the text to mean, literally, hanging and not stran¬ 
gulation. 32 On the basis of general principle it may be suggested that 
the Samaritan interpretation was the same as that of the Qumranians. 

To conclude these opening comments, attention should be drawn to 
the existence at Qumran and perhaps at Massada of literature specifi¬ 
cally hostile to the Samaritans. These are the fragments identified as the 
Prayer of Joseph (4Q372) 33 and what is probably an anti-Samaritan 
papyrus from Massada. 34 The occasion for these pieces appearing at 
Qumran is not clear. Anti-Samaritan tracts of this nature would at least 
bespeak a knowledge of the Samaritans and very probably some rela¬ 
tionship with either the mainstream of Samaritanism or some contact 
with the sects. Hostility is never the result of indifference; it tends to 
flow from contact, or at very least, knowledge. 35 

A comparison between the matter in 4QMMT and associated texts is 

32. See J. Heinemann, ‘Early Halakhah in the Palestinian Targumim’, in B.S. 
Jackson, Studies in Jewish Legal History in Honour of David Daube (London: 
Jewish Chronicle Publication, 1974), pp. 114-22. 

33. See E. Schuller, ‘4Q372:1; A Text about Joseph’. RevQ 14.3 (55) (1990), 
pp. 349-76. 

34. See H. Eshel, ‘The Prayer of Joseph from Qumran; a Papyras from Massada 
and the Samaritan Sanctuary on Mt Gerizim’, Zion 56 (1991), pp. 125-36. 

35. It could be of course that the nature of the opposition in these pieces relates 
to the idea expressed in the Temple Scroll that there was no place other than 
Jerusalem in the Holy Land that could claim the same sanctity. In this case the idea 
of Eshel that 4Q372 was used on the ‘Day of Gerizim’ in commemoration of the 
destruction of the Samaritan sanctuary on Gerizim might well be correct. 
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limited by uncertainty. The simple fact is that very little was actually 
recorded of the early Samaritan beliefs and practices and what we have 
today was set down at comparatively late dates. 36 This means that there 
is the constant risk of contamination with late Samaritan practices so 
scholars are reluctant to draw conclusions about similarities between 
Samaritans and Qumran for fear of anachronisms. There should be less 
hesitation in drawing comparisons with information about Samaritan 
sub-sectaries. 37 Most of these were short-lived and were extant at the 
time of Qumran, and we have preserved information which is subject to 
a mine of interpretation in the way that the Qumran material is subject 
to interpretation. It seems reasonable to make those comparisons. It is 
true that records about the Samaritan sects are mostly from the text of 
Abu’l Fath, the thirteenth-century historian, but there are matching or 
supporting cross-references in earlier sources, including the Patristic 
writings of the Church (Epiphanius, Panarion, Eulogius, apud Photius, 
Bibliotheca) and in some of the writings of Karaite and Arabic histori¬ 
ans and theologians. From these that it can be seen that there is a 
picture of the Samaritan sectaries which is reasonably consistent with 
what we learn from Massekhet Kuttim and, therefore, useable in the sort 
of comparison being made here. By the same token, one has to be very 
cautious in making use of the classical evidence about halakhic prac¬ 
tices, for, as several scholars have indicated, 38 sources such as Philo 
may have drawn on pre-Rabbinic halakha or even Alexandrian prac¬ 
tices which were unknown in Palestine. It is especially fortunate to 
have the opportunity to compare the wording of the Samaritan Penta¬ 
teuch with the Qumran texts. These textual comparisons result in the 
verification of some of the Samaritan interpretations and, hence, rituals. 
In quite a number of cases it can be seen that the Samaritan reading is 
echoed in Karaite exegesis of the texts. From this it is possible to 

36. See also on this Schiffman, The Halakhah at Qumran. What he says of the 
Samaritans on p. 17 needs modifying. It is clear that Massekhet Kuttim records the 
situation pertaining before the breach between Samaritans and Jews became final, 
which implies that we can rely on Kuttim for data before the third century CE. 
Unfortunately the text is in need of restoration, thus we must rely on reconstruc¬ 
tions that are by no means definitive. 

37. These are described in detail in Jarl Fossum. ‘Sects and Movements’, in 
A.D. Crown, The Samaritans (Tubingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1989), pp. 293-389. In addi¬ 
tion there is supplementary information in A.D. Crown, R. Pummer and A. Tal 
(eds.), A Companion to Samaritan Studies (Tubingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1993). 

38. See Schiffman, Halakhah at Qumran. 
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establish a clear picture of some aspects of early Samaritan ritual and 
interpretation. 


1. Baptismal Rites. Purification Rituals 

One of the first examples to be considered of the reflection of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch in Qumran sources which can illuminate halak- 
hic relationships is the matter of ritual purity, particularly the case of 
tevul yom. 39 Baumgarten 40 and Schiffman 41 have presented the matter 
of the tevul yom in considerable detail, but the whole matter has been 
extended and illuminated by 4QMMT. 42 The matter at issue is whether 
one who has immersed ritually is pure and fit to perform ritual tasks 
immediately after the immersion, or whether the unclean person must 
wait until nightfall on the last day of impurity before being declared 
ritually pure. The Rabbis argued that immersion without waiting until 
nightfall gave the immersed some of the rights of one who had com¬ 
pleted all the purification rites while retaining some restrictions, where¬ 
as the Sadducees argued that one should wait until nightfall for all 
restrictions to be removed. 

Waiting until nightfall is also the picture given in MMT. One of the 
key texts in this debate is that of Deut. 23.12 and we see in the 
variations of this text in the sources how different sects ruled. The MT 
reads: 


rfrb-rn.j?p lino rrrrtf? -iefc» tzrs '-g rrm“'3 11 
-niffib mm :n:rjan yirrbt* to' tcb njrrab f'nrrb« ton 
mjrran yirrbtt sir ttiqtfn tom o'vpg ppm z-rj 

The Karaites, relying on the received text, took a contrary view to the 
Rabbis and argued that the words □“lJrrri3S t ? designated the time imme¬ 
diately preceding sunset. The Samaritan version of this passage reads 


39. The term itself does not appear in 4QMMT. 

40. J.M. Baumgarten ‘The Purification rituals in DJDT, in D. Dimant and 
U. Rappaport, The Dead Sea Scrolls: Forty Years of Research (Jerusalem: Magnes 
Press and Yad I ben Zvi, 1992), pp. 200-209. 

41. L. Schiffman, ‘Pharisaic and Sadducean Halakhah in the Light of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls’, Dead Sea Discoveries 1.3 (1994), pp. 285-99. 

42. See Schiffman’s analysis ‘ Miqsat Ma'aseh Ha-Torah and the Temple 
Scroll ’, pp. 438-42. 
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indicating very clearly that, like the writers of 4QMMT, they under¬ 
stood that sunset immediately followed washing and immersion. This 
text is surely adequate to indicate the early Samaritan thinking on the 
matter of tevul yom. 4 3 The same construction, Often tOI is found in 
1 lQT a 45.9-10 and the variation Often in 1 lQT a 51.5 testifying to 
the fact that this is an old pre-Rabbinic halakha and that the Samaritan 
text does not need to be seen as a response to developing Samaritan 
theology, as is usually argued, but rather that it preserved an existing 
theology. 

Baumgarten 44 draws attention to the timing of the blessing, the Ber- 
akhah, in the purification ritual. It seems to have been recited after 
immersion while the person cleansed was standing in the water. This is 
best illustrated by Col. X fr.ll, which describes the purification of a 
Zav, one who has suffered bodily effusions. 

Baumgarten reads yDl m ns HDftl nfcn HR ]Tni riRb'ftTl riftlU 
*71? as meaning that the blessing shall be said while standing in the water 
and contrasts this 45 with Rabbinic halakha where a baraita (b. Ber. 51a 
and Pes. 7b) says that he comes out of the water. ‘When he has im¬ 
mersed himself and has come up, he says, after coming up, “Blessed be 
he who has sanctified us with his commandments and commanded us 
concerning immersion”.’ The Rabbinic idea was that getting out of 
water completed the ritual of cleansing or conversion, and only when 
the ritual is complete can one say the berakha. The Qumran texts indi¬ 
cate that the ritual had to be completed before the berakha was said, but 
that the ritual was regarded as complete while the immersed was still in 
the water. In these texts, modesty dictated that the person remained 
covered up even during lustration. Hence a loin cloth (men) or dress 
(women). 

At least one Samaritan group, the sect of the Dositheans, is reported 
as having said all its prayers while immersed in water. 46 The Dosi- 


43. Kim, ‘Studies’, p. 288-89, seems to have missed the point of the variation 
in the Samaritan version. The support of the LXX in the matter of the tevul yom 
washing his flesh indicates that this was an ancient ritual. 

44. Baumgarten, ‘Purification Rituals’, p. 202. 

45. Baumgarten, ‘Purification Rituals’, p. 202. 

46. Fossum, ‘Sects’, p. 330. 
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theans had an initiatory immersion, and they practised ritual bathing. 4 ' 
The Chronicles say that the Dositheans used to cover themselves before 
entering water, but this was not, apparently, for modesty, as in Qumran, 
but is described as being out of reverence for the water. 48 There is some 
evidence to suggest that the Samaritans not only immersed themselves 
regularly but did so fully clothed. This conclusion may be reached from 
the comparisons of Ebionites and Samaritans in Patristic sources. Of the 
Ebionites it is written in Ps. Clem. Horn. 40.28 and Epiphanius, Panari- 
on 30.2.5, ‘If someone meets somebody upon coming up from immer¬ 
sion in water and washing, one returns to wash oneself in the same way 
again, several times and fully clothed’. Epiphanius adds elsewhere 
about the Ebionites, ‘They often baptize themselves in water, summer 
and winter, for sanctification like the Samaritans’ (Epiphanius, Ana- 
ceph 2.30.4). Thus not only does this state that the Samaritans im¬ 
mersed themselves regularly but also implies that they did so fully 
clothed. 49 Fossum 50 argues, with some justice, that the Samaritan name 
sebbuae, probably the name of mainstream Samaritanism, derives from 
inii ‘to dip, immerse or soak’. 51 This would also be testimony to the 
frequency of their immersion. 

Sakta, another Samaritan sectary, and his followers seem to have 
ritually bathed in ‘living water’, that is either water from a perennial 
stream or from a spring. 52 All his followers were able to bathe and be 
cleansed by the end of the day, and no priest was needed to partake in 
the ritual. It is interesting to note that Baumgarten takes the words luhot 
olam to be lihot olam meaning permanent streams, 53 a reading which is 
verified from 4QMMT. 54 The blessing used in lustration according to 
the Qumran texts seems to have avoided the tetragrammaton and 


47. Fossum, ‘Sects’, p. 330. 

48. Fossum, ‘Sects’, p. 331. 

49. This does not necessarily mean only Dositheans as Fossum argues (‘Sects’, 
P- 331). 

50. In Crown, Samaritans, pp. 348-351. 

51. N. Sokolow, A Dictionary of Jewish Palestinian Aramaic (Ramat Gan: Bar 
Ilan University Press, 2nd edn, 1992), is more restrictive in his attributions for this 
term leaving open the possibility that the name, when applied to the Samaritans, is 
slang. 

52. Fossum, ‘Sects’, pp. 348-51. 

53. Baumgarten, ‘Purification Rituals’, p. 207. 

54. Baumgarten, ‘Purification Rituals’, p. 207. 
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instead the formula Barukh atah el Yisrael is to be noted. 55 Again there 
are echoes here of Samaritan practice. There seems to have been a divi¬ 
sion between Samaritans and various Samaritan sectaries on the issue 
of blessings (not clearly associated with lustrations). The Dositheans, 
like the Rabbanites, said their berakhot with the inclusion of the tetra- 
grammaton, 56 the dominant branch of the Samaritans tended to have 
used the euphemism Shema and the form Elohim/Eluwem as their prin¬ 
ciple name for God in the blessing formula. This seems to coincide 
with the blessing formula at Qumran. 

2. Treatment of Women 

According to Schiffman, 57 the Temple Scroll indicated that women 
were prohibited from entering the middle court of the Temple. In 
Rabbinic tradition (and as is learned from Josephus) the Court of the 
Women was the second court of the Temple on the outer side, that is 
the outermost court of the Temple. Schiffman demonstrates that the 
outermost court in the Temple Scroll is the third court, an additional 
court having been added. Thus women have been moved further away 
from the Temple. These, of course were ritually pure women, for the 
ritually impure were not allowed on the Temple mount at all and were 
physically banished into an area set aside for them away from the 
Temple temenos. It is probable that there was an ancient Palestinian 
practice segregating impure women into separate houses, for stringent 
practices regarding the segregation of women were adopted by Samar¬ 
itans, Falashas and Karaites, whereas Rabbinic Judaism either never 
adopted such stringent conditions or abandoned them. There is some 
indication that early Samaritan halakhic practice in regard to the im¬ 
purity of women was much more severe than it is now. 

One of the Samaritan heresiarchs, Sakta, of the second or third cen¬ 
tury CE, tried to alleviate the laws of impurity 58 applying to women by 
allowing contact with a woman in her state of ‘impurity’. This probably 
refers to the menstrual period but might refer to the period immediately 
after the cessation of the menses, m. Nid. 4.1 may be taken to mean that 


55. Baumgarten, 'Purification Rituals’, p. 201. 

56. J Fossum, ‘Dustan and the Dosithean Sects’, in Crown et al, Companion. 

57. L. Schiffman, ‘Laws Pertaining to Women in the Temple Scroll’, pp. 211- 
12 . 

58. See Fossum, ‘Sakta’, in Crown et al.. Companion. 
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the Samaritans, agreeing with the rabbis of the Amoraic period, 
enjoined the practice of counting seven clean days after the end of the 
bleeding. But this was not the practice at Abu 1-Fath’s time. Samaritan 
halakhic treatises argue that the blood of the menstruant woman after 
the first day of separation contaminates only for that day of the week 
and not for seven days, as in the case of the blood of the first day. 59 
Was this the halakha which Sakta alleviated? The strictness found in 
regard to women in the halakha of the Temple Scroll seems to have 
been similar to the strictness of the Samaritans. 

Apart from 4QMMT there are other texts which deal with the status 
of women, especially in the Temple Scroll (11QT). In this document 
there is a prohibition of the marriage of a man to his niece (11QT 
56.15-17) despite the fact that this was permitted in Tannaitic teaching. 
Yet, as Schiffman 60 demonstrates, the Samaritans, Falashas and Kara¬ 
ites also forbade such a marriage. Again the evidence would suggest 
that there was a shared Jewish law, in pre-Tannaitic times, which sur¬ 
vived beyond the Tannaitic period into the first millennium and beyond, 
under sectarian protection. 

3. The Sabbath Day 

One issue which concerned all varieties of Jews was how to behave on 
the Sabbath day. There are numerous similarities between the customs 
of all varieties of Judaism with what appears to have been the halakha 
at Qumran so that it is dangerous to draw overly defined conclusions. 
However, we can see some points of contact and some points of dif¬ 
ference which would again suggest that we are looking at practices in 
Qumran which may not have arisen within the theology of a specific 
sect but from an older, longstanding tradition. 

According to Joseph Baumgarten, each Sabbath at Qumran had its 
own specific character and liturgy. In the Samaritan tradition there were 
14 special Sabbaths 61 but because some of these had multiple date 

59. On the ritual cleanness of women at stages in the menstrual cycle see 
I.R.M. Boid, ‘The Samaritan Halachah’, in Crown, Samaritans, pp. 624-49. 

60. Schiffman, ‘Laws’, p. 227 and n. 82. 

61. ‘Sabbath of the Beginning’ = the first Sabbath of the year. ‘Sabbath of the 
Priest’ = the Sabbath after the Passover. ‘Sabbath of the Passover festival’ = the 
Sabbath during Passover. ‘Sabbath of the second Passover festival’= fourth Sabbath 
after Passover. ‘Sabbath of Amalek’s Wars’ = the Sabbath during Passover. 
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identifications the list comes close to 24 special Sabbaths. Of these it 
is no longer possible to identify the source or purpose of the special 
names indicating the antiquity of the tradition, although the Sabbaths of 
the Simmuth are redolent of Falasha tradition, suggesting a common 
source. This number of special Sabbaths is rather more than is found in 
Rabbinic tradition and might suggest that the Qumranis had preserved 
an old tradition that was modified inside Rabbinic Judaism. 62 

If one can judge from CD 10.14-17, the Qumran legislation on the 
tosephet melakha , the cessation of work on Friday, indicates that there 
was a formal stopping of work in the middle of Friday afternoon. This 
is the same practice as is to be noted among the Falashas. Because of 
the extreme strictness of their Sabbatarianism it must be suggested that 
all sections of the Samaritans, both mainstream and sectarian, must 
have ceased work long before the Sabbath began so that they could pre¬ 
pare for the Sabbath. It is unlikely that they could have worked up to 
the beginning of the Sabbath, particularly if they were members of the 
Dosithean group who may have refused to move from their places at all 
wherever the beginning of the Sabbath found them. The Qumran 
tosephet malakha is one of the few halakhot expressly derived from a 
scriptural statement. Doubtless it was the custom of tosephet malakha 
which caused the variant in the Samaritan version of Gen. 2.2 with its 
reading inDK^Q ‘PDQ 'SSH □V’3 J-Q2H nOU im Vayishbot beyom 
Hashishi mikol melakhto asher ‘asa rather than any of the other reasons 
attributed by and to them for the change. 

There seems to be an interesting relationship between the way the 
Qumran sectaries interpreted Exod. 16.29, ‘Remain every man where 
he is; let no man go from his place on the Sabbath day’, and what we 
are told about the Essenes, and what is known of the Samaritans. 

‘Sabbath of the Commandments’ = the Sabbath before Pentecost. Shabbat aqqat 
hammasvbot (meaning unclear) = the Sabbath before simmot Sukkot. ‘Sabbath of 
Simmot of the Tabernacles’ = the Sabbath of the month of Ab. ‘Sabbath of the Ten 
Days of Penitence’ = the Sabbath of the month of Ab. Sabbath of the Collection’ = 
the Sabbath between the day of Atonement and the Feast of the Tabernacles. ‘Sab¬ 
bath of the Feast of the Tabernacles’ = the Sabbath during the Feast of the Taber¬ 
nacles. The Sabbath before Simmot of Passover. ‘Sabbath of Simmot of Passover’ 
= third Sabbath of the month of Shevat. ‘Sabbath of the Miracles’ = the Sabbaths of 
the eleventh, twelfth, and the first two of the first month (ten Sabbaths as reference 
to the ten plagues). 

62. See 2 Kgs 4.23 where there is an obvious implication that on New Moons 
and Sabbaths there were special ceremonials. 
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According to CD 10.21 the Qumranians set themselves a 1000 cubit 
limit to Sabbath perambulation beyond the confines of the city; that 
limit could be extended if one was pasturing an animal and was prob¬ 
ably extended in the case of need to use the latrines which were put at a 
limit of 2000 cubits from the domiciles (if indeed the 2000 cubit limit 
was not an idealized figure). The Dositheans refused to perambulate at 
all on the Sabbath, and they seem to have taken Exod. 16.29 at its face 
value. 63 Tractate Kuttim and several Mishnaic references 64 testify to the 
fact that the Samaritans were also fairly strict in their interpretation of 
perambulatory limits since they did not observe the Erub b5 although 
we have no early Samaritan sources on this subject. By the early middle 
ages we see the Karaites interpreting Exod. 33.7, which permitted visits 
to the ’Ohel Mo ‘ed, as meaning that one could visit the synagogue on 
the Sabbath. Benjamin al-Nahawendi, the Karaite theologian, was 
influenced by the Samaritans in this interpretation. Thus, it appears that 
the Samaritans were rather stricter than the Qumranis in their Sabbath 
laws in the matter of perambulation, but not more so than is said of the 
Essenes who, it is alleged in classical sources, were supposed to have 
been stricter than any of the other Jews in their handling of the mat¬ 
ter of work on the Sabbath day (Josephus, War 2.147). The similarity 
between Rabbanite and Qumran practices and the strictness of Samari¬ 
tans and Essenes and their similarity in this matter must add to increas¬ 
ing doubts about the Qumran = Essene equation, and strengthen the 
hypothesis that parallels between the Samaritan and Qumran traditions 
reflect pre-Rabbinic practices and theology. 

4. Muqtsa 

The Dosithean sectaries of the Samaritans had some practices similar to 
those noted at Qumran in the matter of Muqtsa on the Sabbath, that is 
items which were forbidden to be handled because they could lead to a 
violation of the Sabbath laws. CDC 11.10 forbade the Qumranis hand¬ 
ling rock or earth in a dwelling house, that is in the private domain. 
One can only assume that the reason for this prohibition was to prevent 
the violation of the Sabbath as there seems to be no other reason for it. 
While at first sight the connection may be remote, the Dustan sectaries, 

63. Fossum, ‘Sects’, p. 331 

64. Sec m. Ned. 3:10 and Kuttim 10. 

65. This factor is also discussed by Montgomery, Samaritans, p. 187. 
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or Dositheans if they are the same people, forbade the use of glass and 
copper vessels on the Sabbath. Some Jewish sources suggest that glass 
and copper vessels are more easily defiled than earthenware. 66 This 
prohibition seems to be unrelated to matters of purity: rather it seems to 
be related to the possibility that there might be a temptation to purify 
these vessels after eating. Hence only vessels that could not be purified 
were used for food on the Sabbath. In this ruling we have a type of 
muqtsa law relating to specific items as at Qumran. Both specific prac¬ 
tices are very different from the strictness of the Essene regulations. 
According to Josephus ( War 2.8.9) they did not handle any vessels or 
tools on the Sabbath. It may well be that the incomplete halakha from 
4QMMT, which dealt with cooking in copper vessels and is currently 
regarded as inexplicable, should be explored in the light of the Samari¬ 
tan tradition. 67 

All varieties of Judaism were faced with the question of what to do 
with livestock on the Sabbath day. Did one feed them or not? Here 
there seems to be a breach between the Qumranian halakha and the 
Samaritan halakha. The Rabbanites seem to have prepared food for 
animals before the Sabbath day and fed them with it on the Sabbath day 
itself. 68 Qumranis seem to have permitted animals to be turned out to 
pasture on the Sabbath day, at least as far as the permitted walking dis¬ 
tance of 2000 cubits, 69 (CDC 10.14-22) whereas the Dosithean sect of 
the Samaritans placed food and water before their livestock on Friday 
and refused to feed or water them on the Sabbath itself. In this they 
were rather stricter than the Qumranis. 


5. Calendar 

At least one Samaritan sect, the Dositheans, or the Dustaniya if they are 
different from the Dositheans, rejected the normative Samaritan calen¬ 
dar and adopted a calendar that had 30 days per month. It is clear that 
this sort of calendar needs to have intercalary days between the months 
to try and keep the agricultural festivals roughly in line with the sea¬ 
sons, and there is no evidence that the Dustan sect had anything other 

66. Kelim 1.1; b. Sab. 14b. 

67. In 4QMMT there is an incomplete halakha about copper vessels. See 
Qimron and Strugnell et al., DID X, p. 149. 

68. Sab. 24.2. 

69. Schiffman, Halakhah at Qumran, p. 92. 
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than the seasonal offerings. We must assume, then, that the Dustaniya 
had a calendar in parallel with that of Jubilees and 1 Enoch in which 
every month had 30 days, but that there were seasonal intercalary addi¬ 
tions which kept the year of 364-day length, or 52 weeks precisely. 70 
This is the calendar described by Qirqisani as in use by the Bnai 
Saddok, whoever they may have been. 71 This is precisely the calendar 
found in use at Qumran, so that we have one of the Samaritan sects 
observing the Qumran type of calendar. I do not argue from this 
anything other than that the solar calendar had an old Palestinian origin 
and some of the Jewish groups preserved some traditions and preferred 
novelty in place of traditions in other matters. 

In the matter of novelty we should note that, having adopted a 
calendar which looks for all the world like the Qumran calendar, the 
Dustan sect began to count the Omer from the day after the festival, 
that is taking the word Sabbath to mean festival as did Rabbinic Juda¬ 
ism. The Samaritan mainstream appears to have preserved an old Pales¬ 
tinian tradition like that of the Boethusians who took the Sabbath to 
mean the Sabbath day falling inside Passover, unlike the Qumranians, 
who appear to have counted the Omer from the day after the Sabbath 
day following the end of Passover, that is 26th Nissan. 72 

6. The Slaughter of Pregnant Animals 

Halakha 8 of 4QMMT deals with the slaughter of pregnant animals and 
the slaughter of a foetus found alive in the womb of the mother. The 
writers of 4QMMT refused to accept that a foetus found alive in the 
womb of the mother could be eaten unless it was ritually slaughtered. 
Pharisaic tradition ( m. Hul. 4.1, 4.5, 5.1) permitted the foetus in this 
situation to be edible. Samaritan tradition, like the Karaite and that of 
4QMMT, forbade the foetus to be eaten unless it was ritually slaugh¬ 
tered. 73 The direct Samaritan evidence is relatively late (twelfth century) 

70. Fossum, ‘Sects’, p. 310 and G. Vermes, Dead Sea Scrolls in English (Har- 
mondsworth: Penguin Books, 4th edn, 1994), p. 47. 

71. Book of Lights and Watch Towers 1.6. 

72. Fossum, ‘Sects’, p. 312. Baumgarten, ‘The Pharisaic Sadducean Controver¬ 
sies about Purity and the Qumran Texts’, JJS 31.2 (1980), p. 157-70. 

73. S. Halkin, ‘Controversies in the Samaritan Masa'il al Khilaf , Jubilee Vol¬ 
ume of the American Academy of Jewish Research 1 (1928-1929; repr. 1978- 
1979), pp. 300-301. 
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from the Masai’l al Hilaf by Munajja ibn Sadaqa and, in this instance, 
does not depend upon an alternative text of the Torah but rather on the 
exegesis of the text. Since Munajja was concerned to demonstrate the 
differences between Rabbinic and Samaritan textual exegesis and ritual 
differences 74 and states in this case that he is drawing on Samaritan 
tradition, it may well be that we see here a preserved old interpretation 
of pre-Rabbinic exegesis. However, there is evidence from a non- 
Samaritan source which validates this conclusion. Kuttim 15 states that 
a foetus which is ritually clean for an Israelite might not be sold to a 
Samaritan for it would be ritually unclean for a Samaritan and might 
mislead. In this case the external Jewish evidence verifies that the 
Samaritan practice is ancient. 


7. Tithes 

Halakhot 13 and 14 of 4QMMT deal with the tithing of fruit of the 
fourth year and the tithes of cattle. ‘And concerning the fruits of trees 
with edible fruit planted in the Land of Israel: the fruit produced by 
such trees in their fourth year is to be dealt with like first fruit 
belonging to the priests.’ 75 

Rabbinic halakha rules that during the fourth year after their 
planting the fruits of a tree or a vine are to be treated like a second tithe; 
that is, they or their monetary value are to be brought to Jerusalem and 
consumed there. There was an ancient contrary opinion voiced in Tar- 
gum Pseudo-Jonathan that the fruits belonged to the priests 76 and were 
to be brought to the Temple for that purpose and could not be redeemed 
by the owner. The Samaritans and the Karaites take the latter opinion, 
clearly, like the Qumranians, adopting the ancient position. Comment 
in Massekhet Kuttim 16 would support this conclusion. Geiger, 77 in the 
last century, had argued that the ancient halakha was based on the 
Samaritan variant of the text of Lev. 19.24 reading iTJiT 1 ? D'^n in¬ 
stead of rnrr 1 ? □ , W?n. Even if it is not true that such a variant was a 


74. See I.R.M. B6id, ‘Samaritan Halachah’, in Crown, Samaritans. 

75. Qimron and Strugnell et al., DJD X, p. 164. 

76. See J.M. Baumgarten, ‘The Laws of ‘Orlah and First Fruits in the Light of 
Jubilees, the Qumran Writings and Targum Ps. Jonathan’, JJS 38 (1987), pp. 195- 
202 . 

77. See Schiffman, ‘4QMMT and the Temple Scroll’, p. 445. He suggests that 
Geiger was in error. 
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source of halakha shared with others but was a source of debate 
between Jewish sects, the matter supports the argument that the palaeo- 
Hebrew texts would have been needed at Qumran for close study by the 
Qumranians. 

The fourteenth halakha in 4QMMT states, ‘And likewise the tithe of 
the herd and the flock, whatsoever passes under the rod, the tenth shall 
be holy to the Lord'. 

Rabbinic halakha rules that the blood of the tithe of the herd is to be 
sprinkled and the fat offered on the altar, whereas the flesh belongs to 
its owner, and is to be consumed in Jerusalem. The priests have no part 
in this tithe. In contrast, Jubilees, Tobit and the Karaites indicate that 
this tithe is given to the priests. While we have no direct knowledge of 
Samaritan practice in ancient times, in this respect, there are a number 
of internal and external sources from which we can deduce that, like the 
Qumranians, the Samaritan priests benefited from the tithes and that 
once again we are looking at an ancient and pre-Rabbinic halakhic 
teaching. The comprehensive theological text, the Kitab at-Tabbakh, 
written by the outstanding Samaritan scholar, Abu 1-Hasan as-Suri, in 
the eleventh century, 78 deals in part with the obligation for temple 
offerings to the priests, and his wry comment that ‘It is not proper for 
the wise to make an annual levy of the tithe obligatory as well as to 
impose the use of a specially designated place if the place does not 
exist’, 79 obviously relates to attempts of the Samaritan priesthood in his 
day to continue to impose tithes upon the people. Abu’l Fath’s account 
of the Dustan sectaries indicates that they abrogated all the tithes to the 
priesthood as a whole serving only their own sectarian priesthood. An 
external source, Massekhet Kuttim 22, indicates without much doubt 
that the Samaritan priests received tithe offerings in a very substantial 
measure. 

Perhaps related to this halakha is the discussion in 4QMMT and 
4QLev d80 of the slaughtering of sacrificial animals, a prohibition of the 


78. The gap in transmission between the time of compilation and the oldest 
preserved manuscripts of the work (seventeenth century) leaves many questions 
unanswered even concerning the correct reading of the title and the original form of 
the book. 

79. Quoted from G. Wedel, ‘The Kitab at-Tabbah of Abu’l Hassan as-Suri’, in 
Crown, Samaritans, p. 480. 

80. See Eshell, ‘4QLev d : A Possible Source’ for a discussion. 
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sacrifice of burnt offerings outside the meeting tent, and laws concern¬ 
ing the meat of animals which died. We see from a comparison of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, the LXX and 4QLev d that all of them differ from 
the MT; the basis of the difference appears to be whether the ban on 
hullin, eating meat without it being sacrificed, was to be limited only to 
the desert period or whether it was to exist in perpetuity. 

The Tannaitic view, as expressed by Akiba, is that there was never a 
ban on hullin and that the passage deals with qodashin. 

It appears fairly clear that the Samaritan view supports a pre- 
Tannaitic view that one should not eat meat unless it had first been 
sacrificed at an altar. Perhaps this is the source of the later Samaritan 
view (which is regularly found expressed in relation to animal hides 
which were intended for writing scrolls of the law) that the animal was 
a sacrifice. One may infer from this, at least in the case of the Samari¬ 
tans, that slaughter did not necessarily involve any formal sacrifice but 
was done ritually on behalf of the people by a priest. Perhaps this was 
the situation with the Sadducees and any other groups which were strict 
in their treatment of the animal to be killed. 

The last halakha in the series in 4QMMT is not complete and 
appears to deal with a ban on marriage between Israelites and priests. 
Its importance for us is what it implies about the text of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. While the halakha at first sight seems to have no basis in 
the Pentateuch, it appears to be an extension of Lev. 21.15, which deals 
specifically with the High Priest and states that he must take for his 
wife only a virgin from his own family, that is, TDUD which is inter¬ 
preted traditionally to mean ‘from his own people’ that is among the 
Israelites. In mediaeval times, we know from sources such as Benjamin 
of Tudela, that the Samaritan priests married only the daughters of 
other priests. However, it is very likely that this was a longstanding 
practice, parallel with that at Qumran, for the Samaritan Pentateuch 
reads the singular IQilO instead of the plural, interpreting this as ‘from 
his own household’. 81 

It appears on the basis of the new evidence from 4QMMT that before 
the Tannaim created a second Torah, the Oral Torah, the torah shebe ‘al 
peh, there was a common Jewish tradition that was shared by most 
Jews. After the creation of the second Torah there were two main 
groups of Jews: on the one hand there were the Tannaitic or Rabbanite 


81. See Qimron and Strugnell et al., DJD X, p. 172 n. 182. 
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Jews and on the other Christians, Samaritans, Essenes, Therapeuts and 
a host of other smaller groups which clung to one Torah and rejected 
the second. Ironically, it is likely that anti-Rabbanism created a search 
for the oldest texts that could be found by the ‘one-Torah’ adherents 
and led to a variation in the textual basis of their rituals. The old, 
palaeo-Hebrew texts at Qumran, and the old square character variant 
texts, were preserved in support of a ‘one-Torah’ campaign. It is likely 
that the MT is a consolidated text which reflects the base for the second, 
that is. Oral Torah, whereas the many textual variants in the Qumran 
and Samaritan Pentateuchs are not late, harmonizing, secondary addi¬ 
tions but are both the textual deposit of their views and the basis on 
which the various non-Rabbanite groups argued for the one Torah 
against the second. Similar anti-Rabbinism among the Karaites in later 
centuries led to contrary results: it too led to a search for the best texts 
to support the one-Torah base of Karaite faith. It led directly to the 
work of the Ben Asher scribes and a decrease in the variants in the 
Massoretic text. 

Whatever the case, we must look very closely at every variant in the 
Samaritan Pentateuch to see its theological bias, not in terms of later 
theological development, but to see if what is represented is part of the 
common traditional law of the early Second Temple period. 
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In Jn 4.20 it is related that the woman of Samaria said to Jesus: ‘Our 
fathers worshipped on this mountain; but you say, that in Jerusalem is 
the place where people ought to worship.’ Indeed, there was a bitter 
dispute between the followers of the Jerusalem Temple and those of the 
Samaritan’s holy site on Mount Gerizim. Each side claimed the superi¬ 
ority and the sanctity of its shrine and attempted to strengthen its argu¬ 
ment by relating its different legends and biblical verses, sometimes 
changing their versions and their authentic meanings. 

Since the exact location of iTHQn jHR ‘the land of Moriah’ (Gen. 
22.2), on one of whose mountains Isaac was bound by his father, is 
shrouded in a thick fog, 1 it was used to argue the holiness of both the 
Jerusalem temple and Mount Gerizim: Jews associated Abraham and, 
particularly, the site where he bound his promised and beloved son with 
the site of the altar on the Temple Mount in Jerusalem; the Samaritans 
argued that the binding of Isaac was on their holy place, Mount 
Gerizim. This sharp polemic is revealed through various Jewish and 
Samaritan sources from different eras, as I attempt to show in this 
article. 


1. The Jewish Sources 
a. Biblical and Pseudepigraphical Sources 

In order to emphasize the sanctity and the great antiquity of the Temple 
Mount in Jerusalem, as the chosen place for sacrifices from the earliest 

1. See I. Kalimi, ‘The Land of Moriah, Mount Moriah, and the Site of 
Solomon’s Temple in Biblical Historiography’, HTR 83 (1990), pp. 347-49. 
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times, the Mount was connected (apparently during the First Temple 
era or even already in the time of David and Solomon) with the moun¬ 
tain upon which Abraham bound his son Isaac (Gen. 22.14). 2 Later, in 
the Persian period, the Chronicler (c. 400-375 BCE) 3 attached the name 
mmn in ‘Mount Moriah’ to the Temple Mount, and identified more 
clearly the site of the Temple with the site of the binding of Isaac 
(2 Chron. 3.1, an addition to the earlier text in 1 Kgs 6.1). 4 It seems that 
the Chronicler’s identification of the site of the Temple with that of 
the Aqeda, may conceal—among other purposes 5 —a hidden polemic 
against the rival site holy to the Samaritans on Mount Gerizim. 

The connection that had been made between the Temple Mount and 
the Mount of the Aqeda in Gen. 22.14 ‘Abraham named that place “the 
Lord will see”, as it is said to this day “on the mount of the Lord it shall 
be seen”’, was no longer sufficient for the author of the book of Jubi¬ 
lees (which was probably written between 170-140 BCE). 6 In order not 
to leave any room for doubt that the ‘on the mount of the Lord it shall 
be seen’ is nothing else but the Jewish Temple Mount, he added to the 
text from Genesis the words: ‘that is Mount Zion’ (Jub. 18.13b). 

This author is also known from his anti-Bethel polemic (Jub. 32.22). 
Bethel was perhaps an alternative cultic site in the second century BCE, 
and endangered the Jerusalem YHWH cultic monopoly. However, in the 
case under discussion, the lack of information does not allow us to 
assume—with any degree of certainty—whether Jub. 32.22 concerns a 
Samaritan group or not. 7 

In Discoveries in the Judaean Desert XIII three fragments that have a 
narrative like that of the Abraham of the book of Jubilees (4Q225, 
4Q226 and 4Q227) were published, and named by the editors ‘Pseudo- 

2. For further discussion on this issue, see Kalimi, 'Land of Moriah’, pp. 345- 
50. 

3. See I. Kalimi, ‘Die Abfassungszeit der Chronik—Forschungsstand und 
Perspectiven’, ZAW 105 (1993), pp. 223-33; idem, ‘Konnte die aramiiische Grabin- 
schrift aus Agypten als Indikation fur die Datierung der Chronikbiicher fungieren?’, 
ZAW 110 (1998), pp. 79-81. 

4. See in detail, Kalimi, ‘Land of Moriah’, pp. 357-62. 

5. See Kalimi, ‘Land of Moriah’, pp. 358-62. 

6. For the time of the book, see J.C. VanderKam, ‘Jubilees, Book of’, ABD. 
Ill, p. 1030. 

7. Cf. J.C. Endres, Biblical Interpretation in the Book of Jubilees (CBQMS, 
18; Washington, DC: The Catholic Biblical Association of America, 1987), pp. 
167-68 n. 18. 
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Jubilees’. 8 In 4Q225 (‘Pseudo-Jubilees 3 ’, paleographically dated c. 30 
BCE-20 CE) col. I, line 13 they read: 

[mm ijn b$ nntan p [pfrh m]p-i... 

And he ro[se up and we]n[t] from the wells 9 to Mo[unt Moriah]. 10 

In the light of 2 Chron. 3.1 the reconstruction ‘to Mo[unt Moriah]’ 
seems reasonable. The identification of ‘on one of the mountains that I 
will point out to you’ (Gen. 22.2) by the author of 4Q225 directly with 
‘Mount Moriah’, sounds like a continuity of the interpretational line of 
the Chronicler’s thought as well as that of the author of Jub. 18.13b. 

b. Genesis Apocryphon and Pseudo-Eupolemus 
In Gen. 14.17-18 it is related that the king of Sodom met Abram at the 
Valley of Shaveh, that is the King’s Valley, and Melchizedek, king of 
Salem, welcomed him with bread and wine and blessed him. In the 
Aramaic scroll which was uncovered in cave 1 at Qumran and desig¬ 
nated as Genesis Apocryphon (lQGenAp), 11 we read that Abram came 
to ‘Salem, that is Jerusalem’ (col. XXII, v. 13), and there he was wel¬ 
comed by Melchizedek, king of Salem: 

bom psm obtzn toba pTr3bDi...nbtarv ton abtib nnwi 
ppi? *?«*? jro win torn nou -n sojk b'ob- coovb rrnstai 
tunwi tone mo p-br mat* -pa iowi mattb pm 
pra ptato nao ’i pPu P« pm 

And he came to Salem, that is Jerusalem... And Melchizedek, the king 
of Salem, brought out food and drink for Abram and for all the men who 
were with him; he was a priest of the Most High God and he blessed 
Abram and said: ‘Blessed be Abram by the Most High God, the Lord of 
heaven and earth. Blessed be the Most High God who delivered your 


8. See J. VanderKam and J.T. Milik, in Discoveries in the Judaean Desert XIII 
(Qumran Cave 4, VIII; Oxford; Clarendon Press, 1994), pp. 141-55 esp. 146-47. 

9. ‘The wells’, that is, Beer-Sheba, that according to Gen. 21.33, 22.19 are 
where Abraham was then residing. Probably, the author interprets ‘Beer Sheba’ as 
‘seven wells’. Compare VanderKam and Milik, in Discoveries in the Judaean 
Desert XIII, p. 149; G. Vermes, ‘New Light on the Sacrifice of Isaac’, JJS 47 
(1996), p. 142 n. 8. 

10. For a detailed discussion on this fragment, see also Vermes, ‘New Light on 
the Sacrifice of Isaac’, pp. 140-46. 

11. The scroll has been dated paleographically and linguistically to the last 
century BCE or the first century CE. Therefore it may have been composed some¬ 
time earlier, cf. R.T. White, ‘Genesis Apocryphon ’, ABD, II, p. 932. 
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enemies into your hand’ (col. XXII, vv. 13-17). 12 

The identification ‘Salem, that is Jerusalem’ in Genesis Apocryphon 
could be done according to Ps. 76.3 which drew a parallel between 
‘Salem’ and ‘Zion’: Tinam / 13D □'bEO ’m ‘In Salem is his 

abode / his dwelling is in Zion.” 3 ‘Zion’ appears in the Hebrew Bible 
as synonymous with ‘Jerusalem’ (see, for example, Isa. 2.3; 4.3; 62.1; 
64.9; Jer. 26.18; Ps. 147.12). But also, ‘Mount Zion’ is synonymous 
with the ‘Temple Mount’ (for example, Isa. 10.32; 18.7; 24.23; Joel 
4.17; Ps. 2.6; 74.2). It is worthwhile to note that we do not have any 
evidence that ‘Salem’ was used as an earlier name for Jerusalem. 14 
However, this identification is common in other Jewish sources, after 
the destruction of the Second Temple, for example, in Josephus (Ant. 
1.180; 7.67), Targumim and Midrashim. 15 

Some scholars, like Paul Winter and Matthew Black, 16 concluded 


12. The citation and the translation are according to J.A. Fitzmyer, The Genesis 
Apocryphon of Qumran Cave I—A Commentary (Biblia et Orientalia, 18; Rome: 
Pontifical Biblical Institute, 2nd edn, 1971), pp. 72-73; cf. N. Avigad and Y. Yadin, 
A Genesis Apocryphon—A Scroll from the Wilderness of Judaea (Jerusalem: The 
Magnes Press of the Hebrew University and Heikhal Ha-Sefer, 1956), pp. 47 [o], 

13. Cf. Fitzmyer, Genesis Apocryphon, pp. 12-13. 

14. In the Egyptian documents of nineteenth-eighteenth century BCE the name 
of the city—or the land—is UruSalimum; in Tel el-Amama letters (the first half of 
the fourteenth century BCE) it appears as Urusalim. For discussion on these names, 
see B. Mazar, ‘Jerusalem in Biblical Period’, in Cities and Districts in Eretz-Israel 
(Jerusalem: Bialik Institute and Israel Exploration Society, 1975), pp. 11-12 
(Hebrew). 

15. See Targum Onkelos (A. Sperber, The Bible in Aramaic. I. The Pentateuch 
According to Targum Onkelos [Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1959], p. 20) and Targum 
Pseudo-Jonathan (M. Ginsburger, Pseudo-Jonathan [Thargum Jonathan ben Usiel 
zum Pentateuch nach der Londoner Handschrift ] [Berlin: S. Calvary, 1903], p. 24) 
on Gen. 14.18. These Targumim were written directly Q'PiDITl fcOpQ pTi TpiT 
(without mentioning OptC at all); and in Gen. R. 43.6; 56.10 (see J. Theodor and 
C. Albeck, Bereschit Rabba [Jerusalem: Wahrmann Books, 1965], pp. 420, 607- 
608; ET H. Freedman, Midrash Rabbah — Genesis, I [London: The Soncino Press, 
1939], pp. 356, 500). 

It is worth noting that in the epistle to the Hebrews Salem is interpreted as mbs 
(peace), see Heb. 7.2. 

16. P. Winter, ‘Note on Salem—Jerusalem’, NovT 2 (1958), pp. 151-52; 
M. Black, ‘The Recovery of the Language of Jesus’, NTS 3 (1956-57), p. 312; 
idem. The Scrolls and Christian Origins (Toronto and New York: Thomas Nelson, 
1961), p. 196. 
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that the identification of Salem with Jerusalem in Genesis Apocryphon 
has an anti-Samaritan purpose. Winter explained this point, as follows: 

At the time when the Genesis Apocryphon was written the region around 
Shekhem was inhabited by the Samaritans. To concede that Meikizedek, 
priest of the Most High God, had worshipped God in a place in Samari¬ 
tan territory, would have been tantamount to admitting doubts on the 
exclusive claim of Jerusalem. 17 

Joseph A. Fitzmyer does not accept this conclusion unless ‘it could be 
shown that the Salem-Jerusalem identification does not antedate the 
Samaritan schism’. 18 

Obviously, the author of Genesis Apocryphon did not write for 
Greeks or other foreigners but for Jews. If the identification of Salem 
with Jerusalem was well known among the Jews, as proved from Ps. 
76.3 (as well as from later sources), why did he bother at all identifying 
Salem as Jerusalem? If, in spite of this, the author under discussion did 
so, it is possible that he had an anti-Samaritan polemic purpose. More¬ 
over, it is interesting to note that the story in Gen. 14.18, as reflected in 
Genesis Apocryphon, stands in opposition to that which was composed 
by an anonymous author, probably a Samaritan, in the first half of 
the second century BCE, and usually designated as Pseudo-Eupolemus 
(Fragment 1, 15-18): 19 

i;evia0fjvou xe auxov vno noXeasq iepbv 'Apyapi^iv, o eivai 
pe0eppr|veu6pevov opog uvgiaxou. mpa 5e xoi> MtAyiaeSeK 
lepecog ovxog xo\> 9eou teal pamA,Ex>ovxoq kapeiv 5copa 

He [that is, Abram] was treated as a guest by the city at the temple of 
Argarizin; 20 which means ‘the mountain of the Most High’. He received 


17. Winter, ‘Salem—Jerusalem’, p. 151. 

18. Fitzmyer, Genesis Apocryphon, p. 173. 

19. For the dating of the fragment, see N. Walter, ‘Fragmente jiidisch-hellenis- 
tischer Historiker’, in W.G. Kiimmel (ed.), Jiidische Schriften aus hellenistisch- 
romischer Zeit (Giitersloh: Gtitersloher Verlaghaus Gerd Mohn, 1976), pp. 139-40; 
C.R. Holladay, ‘Eupolemus, Pseudo’, ABD, II, p. 672. 

20. The contraction of TH with DT“I1 as one word appears also in the Samaritan 
Pentateuch (see, for example, Deut. 27.4, 12), in the Samaritan Tar gum, in the 
Samaritan Greek version (from which only a few fragments remained), as well as in 
other Samaritan sources—in Tibat Marqe, Pseudo-Eupolemus, and in liturgical 
texts. It also appears in the papayrus from Masada DTTnn and on the two Greek 
inscriptions which are found on the island of Delos, and refer to ‘the Israelites from 
Delos who donated contributions to Hargerizim’. Pummer showed that the name 
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gifts from Melchizedek, who was a King and Priest of God. 21 

The author of this text explained the name ‘Salem’ found in Gen. 
14.18 as referring to Shechem, 22 where the Mount Gerizim temple had 
been standing since the days of antiquity, when Abram had been a 
welcome guest of Melchizedek. 23 This is a testimony to the connection 
between Abra(ha)m and the Mount Gerizim temple, and to the Samari¬ 
tans’ dispute with the Jews over the sanctity of the Jerusalem Tem¬ 
ple, as we will see below. Therefore, the story of Pseudo-Eupolemus 
strengthens the assumption that the identification of Salem with 

‘Mount Gerizim’ as one word appears also in some non-Samaritan sources (for 
instance, Vetus Latina on 2 Macc. 5.23; 6.2). Moreover, there are some Samaritan 
Pentateuch manuscripts and a Samaritan inscription in which the words in and 
□Til are separated. On the other hand, Pummer exemplified a few contractions of 
the word in with other typonyms following it in Septuagint (for example, 122? in 
in Num. 33.23, 24; TOT in in Josh. 15.10). Thus, the spelling OTIJin or its Greek 
form (or variants of it) can not be used as a definite indication for recognizing the 
Samaritan source, writer or tradition, cf. R. Pummer, ‘APTAPIZIN: A Criterion for 
Samaritan Provenance?’, JSJ 18 (1987), pp. 18-25; contra H.G. Kippenberg, 
Garizim und Synagoge: Traditionsgeschichtliche Untersuchungen zur samaritanis- 
chen Religion der aramaischen Periode (Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und 
Vorasheiten, 30; Berlin and New York: W. de Gruyter, 1971), pp. 54-55 n. 121; 
S. Talmon, ‘Fragments of Scrolls from Masada’, Eretz Israel 20 (1989), pp. 283-85 
(Hebrew). 

21. For this source see Y. Gutman, The Beginning of Jewish-Hellenistic Liter¬ 
ature (Jerusalem: Bialik Institute, 1963), II, pp. 95-108 (discussion), p. 159 (text, 
Hebrew); B.Z. Wacholder, ‘Pseudo-Eupolemus, Two Greek Fragments on the Life 
of Abraham’, HUCA 34 (1963), pp. 106-107; R. Doran, ‘Pseudo-Eupolemus’, in 
OTP , II, pp. 873-79 (discussion), p. 880 (text); C.R. Holladay, Fragments from 
Hellenistic-Jewish Authors. I. Historians (Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1983), pp. 
157-65, 172-73 (text). 

22. Apparently on the basis of Gen. 33.18: DOT Tl? □*OT Dpi?' K31 ‘And Jacob 
came safely to Shechem’. It is interesting that in the Samaritan Torah this verse 
reads ‘And Jacob came to Shechem’, exactly like the interpretation of the word in 
classical Jewish exegesis. 

23. J. Heinemann, Aggadah and its Development: Studies in the Transmission 
of Traditions (Jerusalem: Keter Publishing House, 1974), pp. 99-102 (Hebrew), is 
of the opinion that it was possibly for this reason that Rabbi Ishmael said concern¬ 
ing Melchizedek ‘He was a priest, but his descendants were not priests’ ( b. Ned. 
32b). According to Heinemann, some Sages went ‘much farther than Rabbi Ishmael 
in their fervour of the anti-Samaritan polemic, and would not rest until they had 
slandered Melchizedek and painted him as a son of a whore’, as told in a legend 
that reached us through Christian sources. 
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Jerusalem in Genesis Apocryphon , and the story of the meeting 
between Abram and Melchizedek—which is specifically placed in 
Jerusalem—has an anti-Samaritan merit. 

c. The Jewish Antiquities 

In Ant. 13.74-79, Josephus Flavius related the open dispute between the 
Jews and Samaritans in Alexandria, which in all likelihood took place 
in the age of Ptolemy VI Philometor (180-145 BCE). 24 The Jews 
claimed that the temple in Jerusalem is the real temple, and offered 
‘proofs from the Torah’. The Samaritans, ‘who bow down in the temple 
that is on [Mount] Gerizim’, of course made their claim for the superi¬ 
ority and holiness of Mount Gerizim. Although Josephus did not spec¬ 
ify the nature of the ‘proofs from the Torah’ that Alexandria’s Jews 
offered, the texts of Gen. 14.18-20; 22.14 and Gen. 22.2, in the light of 
2 Chron. 3.1, were most probably not lacking among them. 

d. Rabbinic Literature 

In rabbinic literature there have been very obvious connections drawn 
between the site of the Aqeda and the Temple Mount and Jerusalem. 
This feature could be found in different Aramaic translations ( Targu - 
mint) of several biblical books, in rabbinic exegesis ( midrashim ) and in 
the medieval Jewish commentaries: 

Targumim. The name iTTIQ is derived from the root in the story 
of the Aqeda (Gen. 22.2, 4, 8, 13, 14) and in 2 Chron. 3.1. 25 But Tar- 
gum Onkelos, which is generally based on the verbal translation of the 
Hebrew Text, translated man in Gen. 2.2 as turfts IDK that is, 

24. For the date of this source in Josephus, see A. Momigliano, ‘Flavius 
Josephus and Alexander’s Visit to Jerusalem’, Athenaeum 57 (1979), pp. 442-48 
esp. 445-48 (= idem, Settimo Contributo alia storia degli studi classici e del mondo 
antico [Edizioni di Storia e Litteratura, 161; Rome, 1984], pp. 319-29 esp. 324-25). 
On the relationship between this story and the story in Ant. 12.10—that is, that both 
stories are about the same debate—see also U. Rappaport, ‘The Samaritans in the 
Flellenistic Period’, Zion 55 (1990), p. 378 n. 19 (Hebrew). M. Mor argues that the 
two stories are related on two different debates (‘Samaritans and Jews in the 
Ptolemaic and Beginning of Seleucid Periods’, in Studies in the History of the 
Jewish People and the Land of Israel 5 [Haifa: Haifa University Press, 1980], p. 71 
[Hebrew]). 

25. See Kalimi, ‘Land of Moriah’, p. 349; idem, ‘Paronomasia in the Book of 
Chronicles’, JSOT 67 (1995), pp. 27-41 esp. 38-39. 
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‘land of worship’, which can be none other than Jerusalem. 26 One can 
find the same translation in Targum Pseudo-Jonathan to Gen. 22.2; 27 
and also in a midrashic addition of the Targum to 2 Chron. 3.1: 

pn nrroR 'bsi nbsn -inR3 nmo “no a 
ranba sir tir Kin mm mtii 

On the mount Moriah, on the spot where Abraham had worshipped and 
prayed in the Name of the Lord, that place is the land of worship. 28 

A very clear association between the Temple Mount and the site of the 
Aqeda has been made in the Targum to the Song of Songs. In Cant. 3.6: 
‘Who is this coming up from the wilderness, like a column of smoke, 
from the burning of myrrh and frankincense’, the Targumist furnished 
the biblical text with haggadic material. He wrote: 

RD1R R7I RQ 

R1TDT3 RTUOI ]'Q013 ITTOp ]D RIOTO R-OTO |D RpbOl RTTO 
Rmai razra Rpnanai mm tm cip 'by. rfrsi nrroRn 
anra 1 ?! mo npriRn Rtznpn rra mta ip^nR- pnm rrpisa 

What chosen people is this coming up from the wilderness, perfumed 
with sweet-smelling incense, supported by the merit of Abraham, who 
worshipped and prayed before the Lord on Mount Moriah; anointed with 
the oil used by exalted personages, namely, with the righteousness of 
Isaac, bound as he was in the place of the Holy Temple that was called 
the Mountain of Frankincense. 29 

Midrashim and Medieval Exegeses. In Gen. R. 55.7 we read: ‘And get 
you into the Land of Moriah’—Rabbi Hiyya the Elder and Rabbi Jannai 
discussed this. One said: ‘To the place whence instruction [iT'Tin] went 
forth to the world’. 30 While the other explained it: ‘To the place whence 

26. The Targum version according to Sperber. Pentateuch, I, p. 31. 

27. The Pseudo-Jonathan version is according to Ginsburger, Pseudo-Jona¬ 
than, p. 36. 

28. The Aramaic version is according to A. Sperber, The Bible in Aramaic. IV 

A. The Hagiographa (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1968), p. 34. For the English translation, 
cf. J.S. Mclvor, The Targum of Chronicles (The Aramaic Bible, 19: Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1994), p. 146, 

29. The Targum version is according to Sperber, Hagiographa, p. 132. For 
the English translation cf. H. Gollancz, ‘The Targum to the Song of Songs’, in 

B. Grossfeld (ed.). The Targum to the Five Megilloth (New York: Hermon Press, 
1973), p. 206. 

30. ‘It was the spot where in later times the Chamber of Hewn Stones in the 
Temple stood and the Great Sanhedrin sat and sent forth religious teaching to all 
Israel’, see Freedman, Genesis Rabbah, I, p. 487 n. 3. 
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religious awe [HNT] went forth to the world.’ 31 Other opinions stated 
there: ‘Rabbi Simeon Bar Yochai said: To the place that corresponds 
to the Heavenly Temple... The Rabbis said: To the place where 
incense would be offered, as you read ‘I will get me to the mountain of 
myrrh [TO]’ (Cant. 4.6). 32 

All these explanations are plays on the word iTTlO and the words 
which sound phonetically close to it (folk etymologies): no, 'Itn, PINT, 
min. All of them make a clear connection between the site of the 
Aqeda and the Temple Mount. 33 

This connection was followed later in Jewish exegeses in the Middle 
Ages, for example in the commentaries of Rabbi Sholom Yitzchaki 
(Rashi, 1040-1105), Rabbi Abraham Ibn Ezra (1089-1164) and Rabbi 
Moshe Ben Nachman (NachmanidesRamban, 1194-1274) on Gen. 
22.2. It is worthwhile to mention that it was adopted also by some 
Church Fathers, for instance Saphronius Eusebius Hieronymus (St 
Jerome, c. 340-420). 34 


2. The Samaritan Sources 

a. Samaritan Pentateuch 

As mentioned above, the sanctity of Mount Gerizim was (and is) one of 
the main principles of the Samaritan belief. 35 It is also a central point in 

31. The Hebrew edition according to Theodor and Albeck, Bereschit Rabba, 
pp. 591-92. For the English translation, cf. Freedman, Genesis Rabbah, I, pp. 487- 
88 . 

32. Cf. above the Targum on Cant. 3.6; and on 4.6 (For the Aramaic version, 
see Sperber, Hagiogmpha, p. 134; the English translation is according to Gollancz, 
Targum, p. 213). 

33. See also Gen. R. 56.10 (Theodor and Albeck. Bereschit Rabba , pp. 607- 
608; for English translation, see Freedman, Genesis Rabbah, I, pp. 500-501); 

b. Ber. 62b; m. Tank, Wayyera, end of 22. 

34. See M. Rahmer, Die hebrdischen Traditionen in den Werken des Hierony¬ 
mus, I (Breslau: H. Skutsch, 1861), pp. 34-35 (Die 'Quaestiones in Genesin’). 

35. See I. Ben-Zvi, The Book of the Samaritans (Jerusalem: Yad Izhak Ben-Zvi, 
rev. edn, 1970), pp. 140-41 (Hebrew). The commandment to have Mount Gerizim 
as a holy place is planted among the most important commandments of the Torah, 
namely the Ten Commandments in the book of Exodus (following Exod. 20.17) 
and in the book of Deuteronomy (following Deut. 5.18). In other words, the Samar¬ 
itans raised this to the level of an important commandment. For other places where 
the Samaritans altered the Torah, see, for example, Deut. 12.5 ~trD ~\m mp03 ‘in 
the place which he chose', instead of irQ 11 “IOK D1pQ2 ‘the place which he will 
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their dispute with the Jews. The Samaritans expended a great deal of 
literary effort to form a connection between their holy site on Mount 
Gerizim by Shechem 36 and the site of the Aqeda. A hint of this argu¬ 
ment can be seen in the Samaritan Torah (probably from the Hasmo- 
nean time). 37 In Gen. 22.2 they wrote: Vlbum ilRTiOn btf "p p> 
jbtf non Id# nnnn nn« bl? nbu CO ‘go to the land of Mora’a and 
offer him there as a burnt offering on one of the mountains which 
I will point out to you’. 38 The alteration from the MT ‘Moriah’ to 
‘Mora’a’ makes this verse analogous with the Samaritan version of 
Deut. 11.29-30: DD2J blG KTin ’JlbK ^R...D‘nnn btf rD-QH b« firm 
‘and you shall put the blessing upon Mount Gerizim...by the oaks of 
Mora’a in front of Shechem’ (this is instead of the MT mb ”'bR blsR 
‘by the oaks of Moreh’). 39 Furthermore, in order not to leave any space 
for doubt about the meaning of this analogy, the Samaritans added the 
words DDE) bib ‘in front of Shechem’ to Deut. 1 1.30. 40 Therefore, the 


choose’ (and thus too in the remaining mentions of the choice of the sacred place in 
Deuteronomy); Deut. 27.4 D’TUim ‘on Mount Gerizim’ instead of 3*3 m3 ‘on 
Mount Ebai’. Cf. M. Gaster, The Samaritans: Their History, Doctrines and Litera¬ 
ture (The Schweich Lectures, 1923; London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1925), pp. 23-24; S. Isser, The Dositheans: A Samaritan Sect in Late 
Antiquity (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1976), pp. 9-10, 19, 54. 

36. The site on Mount Gerizim was sanctified by the Samaritan community, 
apparently in the fifth century BCE, see S. Talmon, ‘Biblical Traditions on the Early 
History of the Samaritans’, in J. Anisam (ed.), Eretz Shomroti: The Thirtieth 
Archaeological Convention, September 1972 (Jerusalem: The Israel Exploration 
Society, 1973), pp. 19-33, esp. 23, 32-33 (Hebrew). On the issue of the temple on 
Mount Gerizim, see below, §4, appendix. 

37. On the dating of the Samaritan Torah to Hasmonean times, see J.D. Purvis, 
The Samaritan Pentateuch and the Origin of the Samaritan Sect (HSM, 2; Cam¬ 
bridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1968), pp. 16-87. 

38. The Samaritan version of the Torah cited in this article is according to 
A.F. von Gall (ed.), Der Hebraische Pentateuch der Samaritaner (Giessen: Alfred 
Topelmann, 1918). 

39. Compare this to the Samaritan version of Gen. 12.6 jlbt< 73 030 OlpO 73 
R710 ‘unto the place of Shechem, unto the oak of Mora’, as opposed to the 
Masoretic m'Q }lbt< 13 030 DlpO 13 ‘unto the place of Shechem. unto the oak of 
Moreh’. 

40. Therefore, Rabbi Elazar son of Rabbi Shimon was incorrect in maintaining 
that the Samaritans were not helping their case in any way by this addition to their 
Torah: ‘Rabbi Elazar son of Rabbi Shimon said: I was debating with the scholars of 
the Kuthites (i.e. Samaritans): “You have falsified your Torah and not helped 
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analogy and the addition cause the reader to identify the Mount Gerizim 
by Shechem with the Mount of the Aqeda. 

b. Samaritan ‘Midrashim’ 

A clear identification of the site of the Aqeda on Mount Gerizim is to 
be found much later in the Samaritan ‘midrashim’. In Tibat Marqe 
(= Memar Marqah ) 41 the exegete asks: 

He said to Abraham ‘In the land which I shall show you’ [Gen. 12.1]. 

And what could he have shown him if not the Good Mountain? Again he 
stated to him, at the time of his testing, when He demanded Isaac from 
him and revealed His holiness. He said ‘in the Land of Vision’ 
(rnno Hints) [Gen. 22.2], 42 the good and the blessed. Abraham knew it 
and ran to it immediately. Now, hear a question on the theme of what 
was said to Abraham. What was His point when He demanded from him 
the sacrifice of Isaac ‘upon one of the mountains of which I shall tell 
you’ [Gen. 22.2], when he [Abraham] knew it from the beginning of His 
[God] speech? Let your mind be at ease, O questioner, and hear now an 
answer, for which you need no special knowledge: While he [Abraham] 
maintained righteousness and truth, he sought the place that God showed 
him from afar, turned to it and prayed, and when he finished praying— 

‘he lifted his eyes’ [Gen. 22.4]. And indeed, when he lifted his eyes, he 
was prostrate, for it was morning, and so he stood and prayed. And in 
what direction was his prayer if not towards Mount Gerizim? When he 
prayed wholeheartedly, he saw clearly. 43 


yourself at all, in writing in your Torah “by the terebinths of Mamre [facing] 
Shechem”... ’ (y. Sot. 7, 3; 30b). As mentioned above, the addition ‘facing Shech¬ 
em’ creates an analogy with other passages in the Samaritan Torah and directs the 
reader to a certain religiously motivated perspective which the Samaritans were 
attempting to achieve. 

41. On Tibdt Marqe see A. Tal, ‘Samaritan Literature’, in A.D. Crown (ed.), 
The Samaritans (Tubingen: J.C.B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1989), pp. 462-65; idem. 
‘Tibat Marqe’, in A.D. Crown, R. Pummer and A. Tal (eds.), A Companion to 
Samaritan Studies (Tubingen: J.C.B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1993), pp. 235-36. 

42. Cf. the Samaritan Targum (Manuscript J and Manuscript A) on Gen. 22.2 
nrrrn ins ‘the Land of Vision’. For Samaritan Targum editions, see A. Tal, The 
Samaritan Targum of the Pentateuch: A Critical Edition. I. Genesis and Exodus 
(Tel Aviv: Tel Aviv University, 1980), pp. 74, 76 (Manuscript J); 75, 77 (Manu¬ 
script A). 

43. The translation based on Z. Ben-Hayyim, Tibat Marqe: A Collection of 
Samaritan Midrashim (Jerusalem: Israel Academy for Science, 1988), pp. 143-44, 
145 (Hebrew). 
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In another Samaritan work, Sefer ha’Otot laMarqe, the exegete says: 
‘Mount Gerizim is the chosen place, since the day the Lord created it as 
his everlasting holy place, until the Day of Revenge. It has thirteen 
names in the Torah. Each one of these names states its honor’. 44 This 
exegete recounts the last two names in connection with the scriptural 
story of the Aqeda: 

.. .D-taacn into n-inn ins ~tas -ron 
hkt mrr Kim cnpon nw cirrcM nmpn t av 'tzrbon 
pn ninoo ab t*?s tnn erne bD ]n jnin 

The twelfth name: ‘One of the mountains’ [Gen. 22.2], in the territory of 
one of the tribes... and the thirteenth: The naming by Abraham of the 
name of that place ‘YHWH will see’ [Gen. 22.14]. He informed that any 
request which is made upon it will not go unfulfilled. 45 

c. Other Samaritan Sources 

In the final third of the fourth century CE, the Pilgrim of Bordeaux con¬ 
veyed some information, which presumably he had heard from the 
Samaritans: ‘There [that is, by the city Neapolis, present day Nablus] is 
the mount Agazaren. There—say the Samaritans-—Abraham offered the 
sacrifice’. 46 

In fact, as of today the flat rock on Mount Gerizim which the 
Samaritans indicated and called iTTlCjn pN ‘the Foundation Stone’, 47 
bears precisely the same name of the rock on Mount Moriah in Jeru¬ 
salem, on which the Jews and later on also Muslims came to believe 
that Abraham bound his son Isaac. 

Over the span of time, the Samaritans connected many diverse 
legends to Mount Gerizim, 48 but the association with the story of the 

44. See Ben-Hayyim, Tibat Marqe, pp. 148, 149. 

45. See Ben-Hayyim, Tibdt Mdrqe, pp. 150, 151. 

46. See Corpus Christianorum: Series Latina 175 (1965), p. 13. 

47. J.A. Montgomery, The Samaritans: The Earliest Jewish Sect (Philadelphia, 
1907; repr.; New York: Ktav, 1968), p. 237; Z. Vilnay, ‘Gerizim’, Ariel-The Ency¬ 
clopedia of the Land of Israel (Tel Aviv: Sifriyat ha-Sadeh, 1974), pp. 1432, 1433- 
34 (Hebrew). Y. Magen, ‘Mount Gerizim: A Temple-City’, Qadmoniot 23 (1990), 
p. 70 (Hebrew), mentions an existence of pmr mpl? mTQ (‘altar to which Isaac 
was bound’) on Mount Gerizim. However, see on this already R. Pummer, The 
Samaritans (Iconography of Religions, 5; Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1987), pp. 24, 45 and 
Plate XL Via and b. 

48. For example, the hiding of the tabernacle and everything in and pertaining 
to it in Mount Gerezim, see I. Kalimi and J.D. Purvis, ‘The Hiding of the Temple 
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Aqeda remained among the most important for them. 49 

3. Perpetuation of the Dispute 

It appears that the Zion community was frightened by the existence 
of the rival sanctity of Gerizim. Its bitterness is revealed in several 
sources. For instance, at the beginning of the second century BCE, Ben- 
Sira considered the Samaritans not only as non-Israelites, but even as 
no nation at all! He called them ‘mean people who dwell in Shechem’ 
(Ben-Sira 50.25-26). Indeed, the Hasmonean king and high priest of 
Judea, John Hyrcanus I, who conquered Samaria and annexed it to his 
kingdom, destroyed the Samaritans’ temple. 50 Moreover, in the Tal¬ 
mudic tradition it is related that the Sages made the day of the destruc¬ 
tion of the Samaritan temple a feast day, and decided that ‘the twenty- 
fifth of the month [Tevet] is the day of Mount Gerizim, when mourning 
is forbidden’ ( b. Yoma 69a). 51 

If we turn our attention once again to the story in the fourth Gospel, 
we will see the depth of the hostility which existed between Jews and 
Samaritans (or at least between groups of them), as shown by the 
Samaritan woman’s words to Jesus: ‘How is it that you, a Jew, are 
asking for a drink from me, a Samaritan woman? For Jews have no 
dealings with Samaritans’ (Jn 4.9). This story says that in the first cen¬ 
tury CE 52 generally it was impossible to imagine that either of these 
people could even request water from each other! 53 

Vessels in Jewish and Samaritan Literature’, CBQ 56 (1994), pp. 679-85 esp. 682- 
85. 

49. See Ben-Hayyim, Tib at Marqe\ Isser, The Dositheans, pp. 9-10, 19, 54; 
J. Macdonald, The Theology of the Samaritans (New Testament Library; London: 
SCM Press, 1964), pp. 16-21, 139 nn. 1 and 2, 281, 339. 

50. For the destruction of the Samaritan temple, see below, §4, appendix. 

51. Megillat Ta’anit, line 24, has another month than the Talmud: 'On the 
twenty-first of the month [Kislev] is the day of Mount Gerizim when mourning is 
forbidden’ (the citation is according to H. Lichtenstein, ‘Die Fastenrolle—Eine 
Untersuchung zur jiidisch-hellenistischen Geschichte’, HUCA 8-9 [1931-32], 
p. 320, see also the discussion on p. 288). 

52. For the date of the final written form of John, see R.E. Brown, The Gospel 
According to John (AB, 29; Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1966), pp. Ixxx-lxxxvi. 

53. ‘There was nothing strange in asking a woman for water, as it was women 
who generally drew it from the wells, cf. Gen. 24.17’, see J.H. Bernard, A Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel According to St John , I (ICC; Edin¬ 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1928), p. 137. 
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Here it is worthwhile to stress that the last part of the verse from the 
Gospel of John (v. 9b) is missing in some manuscripts, and there are 
scholars who considered it as a late gloss. 54 It seems more accurate to 
say that this comment is not of the Samaritan woman but of the Evan¬ 
gelist, 55 who attempted to explain the story. 

The animosity between Jews and Samaritans may also be evident in 
Jn 8.48 When the Jews accuse Jesus: ‘Are we not right in saying that 
you are a Samaritan and have a demon?’ Here, a ‘Samaritan’ is men¬ 
tioned in the same breath with ‘demon’. It has, probably, also a conno¬ 
tation of heterodoxy, 56 and shows the intolerance which existed 
between these peoples. 57 Indeed, at the end of the second chapter of the 
extra-canonical Tractate Kuttim (that is, Samaritans), 58 we read that the 
Samaritans are not welcome into the Israelite community unless ‘they 
recant [their belief in] Mount Gerizim and accept [the holiness of] 
Jerusalem 59 and the resurrection of the dead’. 


4. Appendix: The Temple on Mount Gerizim 

In Ant. 11.302-11, 321-25, 340-46, Josephus tells about the circumstances which 
led to the founding of the Samaritan temple on Mount Gerizim by Sanballat II, the 

54. See, for example, R. Pummer, ‘New Testament and the Samaritans’, in 
Crown et al.. Companion , p. 170; see also Brown, John, p. 170. Daube assumed 
that the background to the text is the impure rituals of the Samaritans, and proposed 
the translation: ‘Jews and Samaritans do not use vessels in common', see D. Daube, 
‘Jesus and the Samaritan Woman: The Meaning of sygehraomai’, JBL 69 (1950), 
pp. 137-47 (reprinted as ‘Samaritan Women’, in idem. The New Testament and 
Rabbinic Judaism [London: The Athlone Press, 1956], pp. 373-82). This assump¬ 
tion is not acceptable, see Pummer, ‘NewTestament’, p. 170; G.R. Beasley-Murray, 
John (WBC, 36; Waco, TX: Word Books, 1987), p. 58. 

55. See Bernard, St John, p. 138. 

56. Cf. R. Bultmann, Das Evangelium des Johannes (Kritisch-exegetischer 
Kommentar liber das Neue Testament; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 16th 
edn, 1959), p. 225. 

57. See also Lk. 9.52-53; Mt. 10.5; but cf. Acts 8.25. 

58. This Talmudic minor book is located, along with other extra-canonical 
tractates, after the tractates of ‘Seder’ Nezikin in the Babylonian Talmud. 

59. It is worthwhile to mention that the Samaritans recognized the Tabernacle 
as the only legitimate sanctuary in the history of Israel, see Kalimi and Purvis, 'The 
Hiding of the Temple Vessels’, p. 682; and recently R. Pummer. ‘Samaritan Taber¬ 
nacle Drawings’, Numen—International Review for the History of Religions 45 
(1998), pp. 30-68 esp. 30-31. 
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last Persian governor of Samaria, in the fourth century BCE. According to Josephus, 
Alexander the Great authorized the erection of the temple, after his invasion of 
Palestine (332 BCE). 

Some scholars, like F.M. Cross and E.J. Bickerman, 60 accepted the credibility of 
Josephus’s story. Others, like L.L. Grabbe and M. Mor, do not give credence to the 
story in general, but, as Grabbe put it: ‘the only aspect of it now demonstrated to be 
correct is the origin of the Samaritan temple in the late fourth century’. 6 ' Contrary 
to these scholars, there are historians who discredit the historical reliability of the 
whole story in Josephus. 62 

As of today, there is no archaeological evidence for the story of Josephus about 
the erection of the Samaritan temple. 63 Y. Magen assumed that the Samaritan tem¬ 
ple was located at the place where the Byzantine church stood. According to him, 
the Samaritan temple was erected at the time of the construction of the Hellenistic 
city, which began at the beginning of the second century BCE, in the days of 
Antiochus III, after the land was conquered from the Ptolemies. 64 Magen claimed 
also that he found the remains of the Samaritan temnus —the gates and the walls— 
in his excavations on Mount Gerizim. 65 

Recently, H. Eshel argues for two Samaritan temples in two different sites at two 
different periods: the first was at Samaria in the middle of the fourth century BCE; 
the second at Mount Gerizim in the beginning of the second century BCE (compare 
Magen, above). 66 

A sharp opposition to this assumption was expressed by M. Mor. 67 Without 
taking sides between Mor and Eshel, I would like to note that from the method¬ 
ological viewpoint, some of Eshel’s arguments seem weak as they are founded on 


60. See F.M. Cross, ‘A Reconstruction of the Judean Restoration’, JBL 94 (1975), pp. 5-6; E.J. 
Bickerman, The Jews in the Greek Age (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1988), pp. 
10 - 11 . 

61. See L.L. Grabbe, ‘Josephus and the Reconstruction of the Judean Restoration’. JBL 106 
(1987), pp. 231 -46, esp. 244; and the articles of M, Mor mentioned below. 

62. See, for example, B. Bar-Kochva, Judas Maccabaeus: The Jewish Struggle against the 
Seleucids (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989), p. 131 n. 3; D.R. Schwartz, ‘On Some 
Papyri and Josephus’ Sources and Chronology for the Persian Period', JSJ 21 (1990), pp. 175-99. 

63. See Y. Magen, ‘A Fortified Town of the Hellenistic Period on Mount Gerizim’, Qadmoniot 
19 (1986), p. 101 (Hebrew); idem, ‘The Samaritans in Shechem and the Blessed Mount Gerizim', in 
Z.C. Ehrlich (ed.), Shomron and Benyamin: A Collection of Studies in Historical Geography (Ophra 
[Israel]: HaChevra Le Haganat Ha Teva and Ophra’s Sadea School, 1987), pp. 207, 208 (Hebrew); 
idem, ‘Temple-City’, p. 83. 

64. See Magen, ‘Hellenistic City’, p. 101; idem, ‘Temple-City’, p. 83. 

65. See Magen, ‘Temple City’, pp. 70-78. 

66. See H. Eshel, ‘The Prayer of Joseph: A Papyrus from Masada and the Samaritan Temple on 
AnFAniZIN’, Zion 56 (1991), pp. 125-36, esp. 131-32 (Hebrew). 

67. See M. Mor, ‘The Samaritan Temple on Mount Gerizim’, Beit Mikra 38 (1993), pp. 313-27 
(Hebrew); but also Eshel’s reply: ‘The Samaritan Temple on Mount Gerizim and the Historical 
Research’, Beit Mikra 39 (1994), pp. 141-155 (Hebrew); and Mor’s reaction: ‘The Samaritan Tem¬ 
ple Once Again: Josephus Flavius and the Archaeological Find’, Beit Mikra 40 (1994), pp. 43-64 
(Hebrew). 
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several hypotheses which are far from certain. 68 It is apparent that the whole issue 
requires further investigation. 

Nevertheless, there is an agreement among the scholars about the time of the 
destruction of the Samaritan temple as related by Josephus {Ant. 13.254-56 and 
War 1.2, 6 [section 63]). The destruction was carried out by John Hyrcanus I, the 
Hasmonean king and high priest of Judea, who conquered and annexed Samaria to 
his realm. 69 The 23 coins of this king which were found in the archaeological 
excavations on Mount Gerizim support Josephus’s account. 

Generally, the destruction of the Samaritan temple is dated at 128 BCE. 70 Since 
some of the coins date from the years 115-114 and 112-111, presumably the 
destruction was not before 112-111 BCE. 71 


68. See, for example, Eshel, ‘Prayer of Joseph’, pp. 146-47, 151-52, 155. 

69. See above, §3. 

70. See, for example, Bickerman, Jews in the Greek Age, p. 12. 

71. Cf. Magen, ‘Temple-City’, pp. 87,90,96. 
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Part VIII 

Indo-European 



the Home of the indo-Europeans 


Giuliano Bonfante 


I am happy to greet my old friend Cyrus Gordon and to contribute to 
this volume on the occasion of his next birthday. 

There has been a good deal written recently about the Indo-European 
languages. 1 I would like to examine critically a chapter in R.S.P. 
Beekes, Comparative Indo-European Linguistics: An Introduction , 2 
which the author calls ‘The Origin of the Indo-Europeans’ (pp. 47-52). 

First of all, the title: ‘Origin’ sounds as if the Indo-Europeans came 
from Africa or America or Polynesia. In fact their origin is not known 
to us. What the chapter does offer is a study concerning the Home of 
the Indo-Europeans, that is, the place from which the Indo-Europeans 
radiated. Though we know for certain that it is not Spain, Italy, Greece, 
Iran or India, this still leaves a vast territory from which we must 
choose. 

For the sake of clarity, let us divide the problem into sections. 

(1) The argument of the beech. It is well known that this tree is not 
found east of a line that runs from Konigsberg to the Crimea. Beekes 
criticizes the argument on the grounds that the words for the tree (Lat. 
fagus, English beech, German Buche ) ‘may get another meaning, and 
could, in this case, be used to refer to some other tree. Greek (pryyog also 
[false] means oak ’, It is in fact quite natural that the Greeks, entering 
(around 2000 BCE) into a new country, should use their own familiar 
name for another tree; but this does not shake the beech argument in the 
least. As for Russian buzina, which ‘also [false] means “holder”’, it 
presents some insurmountable phonologic problems that prevent us 

1. For criticism of views on the Indo-European languages see my review of 
A. Giacalone Ramat and P, Ramat (eds.), Le lingue indoeuropee (Bologna: II 
Mulino, 1993, 1994), in Linguistica 35.2 (1995), pp. 303-11. 

2. R.S.P. Beekes, Comparative Indo-European Linguistics: An Introduction 
(Amsterdam: J. Benjamins, 1984). 
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from making use of it in this connection; but it has, in my opinion, 
nothing to do with Buche. Thus the argument with which Beekes 
attempts to eliminate a precious testimony of the Indo-European 
homeland is in fact irrelevant. 

(2) The name of the sea, 3 German meer. Old Church Slavonic more 
(not morjel), Lithuanian mares, Old Irish muir, is that of peoples that 
live on the Baltic Sea. Other languages have different words. Why 
should we deny these facts? Why look for another sea? It is perfectly 
natural that the other peoples who migrated away from the original 
Baltic home should lose the word (so for example Greek Q6.Xa.aaa, and 
so on). 

(3) The word salmon is English lox, German Lacks , Lithuanian la$is, 
Russian losos , 4 All these languages are, once more, on the Baltic Sea. I 
may add that salmon is not found in any sea but the Baltic and the 
North Sea. A very important fact is that the word lox shows up sud¬ 
denly in Tocharian, very far from the Baltic Sea. We have here exactly 
the same fact that we found in Greece, where beech took the sense of 
oak (5pb<; aypia). In Tocharian B laks (obviously connected with lox) 
has taken the general meaning of fish (a fact that Beekes neglects). This 
is natural, since they had the word, but had no salmon: the direction of 
the change of meaning is, as usual, from the particular to the general. 
What Beekes says about the argument e silentio makes no sense. How 
does Beekes conceive the (indisputable) connection of Tocharian B 
laks with English lox, and so on? Did the Tocharians migrate to Ger¬ 
many? Did the Germanic, Baltic and Slavic peoples move all together 
to the Tocharian area? Beekes avoids the simple explanation, that the 
Tocharians came from the common Indo-European home of Northern 
Europe. 

(4) ‘It seems not improbable that Indo-European is related to the 
Finno-Ugric group, which means that the two language families must 
have originated in fairly close proximity to each other.’ I do not believe 
that Beekes will find any scholar to support such a view. In the same 
text, immediately following, Beekes states that Indo-European is 
connected with Caucasian; therefore, the original Indo-European home 
should be in southern Russia—rather far from the Finno-Ugric area. A 

3. Lat. mare has an irregular vowel, obviously from Germanic. They did not, 
in any case, live far from the Baltic Sea. 

4. The southern Slavs do not have the word lox, for this fish does not live in 
the Mediterranean Sea. 
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home in the Baltic area, on the contrary, easily allows us to admit 
connections (although not genetic) with the Finno-Ugrians. The Finno- 
Ugrians even now touch the Baltic Sea, and border with Lettish and 
Russian. 

(5) ‘It is argued, for example, that the Indo-Europeans had the cus¬ 
tom of sacrificing horses, that their society was organized along patri¬ 
linear lines, and that they believed in a heavenly god, precisely as did 
the Altaic people’ (p. 48). With such platitudes any area will fit the 
Indo-Europeans; Africa, or Asia, or America. 

(6) Beekes then examines (p. 49) the works of Ivanov-Gamkrelidze 
and of Renfrew. I have recently written reviews of these books criti¬ 
cizing their methods and conclusions, and shall not re-examine them 
here. 5 6 

(7) ‘An essential clue is the word for horse, since it gives us concrete 
evidence to work with’ (p. 50). The horse would put Near East, Turkey 
and the Balkans out of the picture. But all Indo-European languages 
have a word for horse, so that it does not help to discover the home 
of the Indo-Europeans. Certainly in the Baltic area—Germany and 
Poland—horses grow well, as in other countries. The root *dem~, which 
he mentions (Lat. domo, and so on) was used mainly for the bull. 

(8) What I read on p. 49 astonishes me: ‘The names of trees are noto¬ 
riously unreliable as evidence [for the home of the Indo-Europeans].’ I 
open the fundamental book of Otto Schrader, Sprachvergleichung und 
Urgeschichte, 6 and find that he mentions 36 names of trees that grow 
in Germany and Poland; their etymologies cannot be challenged. 

(9) Finally, after many contradictions and vacillations, Beekes 
decides that the ‘home’ of the Indo-Europeans was in southern Russia 
(p. 30), a place which is in fact less fit than northern Russia to explain 
the prehistoric relations with the Indo-Europeans. This theory, repeat¬ 
edly defended by Mrs Gimbutas, is the Kurgan theory of the Indo- 


5. T.V. Gamkrelidze and V.V. Ivanov, Indo-European and the Indo-Euro¬ 
peans: A Reconstruction and a Historical Analysis of a Proto-Language and a 
Proto-Culture (Trends in Linguistics: Studies and Monographs, 80; ET: Berlin: 
W. de Gruyter, 1995), reviewed by G. Bonfante in Aevum 65 (1991), p. 41; 
C. Renfrew, Archaeology and Language: The Puzzle of Indo-European Origins 
(New York: Cambridge University Press, 1994 [1987]), reviewed by G. Bonfante 
in Archivio Glottologico Italiano 76 (1989), p. 110. 

6. O. Schrader, Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte (Jena: H. Costenoble, 
3rd edn, 1907), II, pp. 173-76. 
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European homeland. Now there is not the slightest proof in favor of 
such a theory, and much evidence to the contrary. The Kurgans are in 
the steppes, where we find no trees, and we have seen (above) that in 
the Indo-European homeland there were at least 36 kinds of trees. The 
Kurgans have hillock-tombs, with no inscriptions. Such hillock-tombs 
may be built by any people; there is not the slightest proof that they 
were built by Indo-Europeans. 

(10) The author writes that the Indo-Europeans ‘seem to have been 
nomads’ (p. 51). In fact the word for plough, an essential instrument of 
agriculture, proves that the Indo-Europeans were certainly not nomads. 
The word for plough (Lat. aratrum) exists not only in all the Indo- 
European languages of Europe (including Germanic, Old Icelandic 
aratr), but even in Armenian and in far-off Tocharian. It is missing 
only in Indo-Iranian, because these people migrated very far and forgot 
agriculture on the way. 

In conclusion, I remain, with other distinguished scholars (for 
example, Thieme) of the opinion that the home of the Indo-Europeans 
was on the Baltic Sea, where even now the Germanic, the Baltic and 
the Slavic peoples are located; some territory in the continent, for 
example, Bohemia, must be added. 7 


7. I have presented my opinion on the subject at the Polish Academy in Rome: 
‘La protopatria degli Slavi’, Accademia Polacca delle Scienze in Roma, Confer- 
enze, (Warsaw, 1984) (reprinted in Scritti scelti di Giuliano Bonfante, I [Alessan¬ 
dria della Paglia: Edizioni dell’Orso, 1986], pp. 301-15) (not cited by Beekes). 



CONSONANTAL APOPHONY IN INDO-EUROPEAN 

Animal Names 


Roger Williams Wescott 


Despite Cyrus Gordon’s prowess as a Semitist, Indo-European studies 
in his honor seem to me to be wholly appropriate. For, as the founder 
and head of the Brandeis University Program in Mediterranean Studies, 
he was as much involved in Hellenic as in Hebraic research. Moreover, 
as a veteran Near Eastern archaeologist, he was a student of both the 
history and the prehistory of such Asiatic Indo-Europeans as the Phry¬ 
gians, the Hittites, the Iranians and the Armenians. 


Apophony and Affixation 

The word ‘apophony’ is a Hellenic caique on the German linguistic 
term Ablaut, whose literal meaning is ‘off-sound’. Apophony, or 
Ablaut, is phoneme gradation of a type that is most familiar among 
internal vowels in grammatical paradigms like English sit/sat, dig/dug 
or drink/drank/drunk. However, apophony can also occur in non-gram- 
matical paradigms, such as snip/snap, sniff/snuff or clink/clank/clunk. 

Furthermore, apophonic gradation may involve consonants as well as 
vowels. In contemporary English, such apophony is most frequently 
encountered in pairs like safe/save, breath/breathe or use/use, where, in 
each case, the voiced fricative which terminates the second word has 
the grammatical function of converting the preceding nominal (that is, 
noun or adjective) into a verb. But there are also non-grammatical 
paradigms like hack/hash, crack/crash and smack/smash, in which the 
sound-shift involved is not one of voice but of manner, the dorsal stop 
which terminates the first word being converted, in the second, to a 
dorsal fricative. Here the semantic shift seems to be from a punctive 
sense (of momentary verbal action) to a resultative sense (of completed 
verbal outcome). 
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Pairs or series of apophonically linked words may also be said to 
exhibit replacive affixation. An example is the English singular versus 
plural pair man/men, in which pluralization is signaled by the replace¬ 
ment of nuclear a by e. (A more productive type of pluralization is 
exemplified by the pair mat/mats, in which affixation is additive rather 
than replacive.) 

In terms of typological evolution, the most archaic type of additive 
affixation is probably infixation of an asyllabic type. In both attested 
and reconstructed languages, asyllabic infixes most commonly consist 
of non-obstruent consonants known as sonorants—that is, nasals, 
linguals or glides. These sonorants may either precede or follow the 
monophthongal vocalic nucleus of a base or word. In the former case, 
the sonorant may be termed prenuclear; in the latter case, postnuclear. 
Of the contemporary infixes listed in Table 1, below, none is either 
grammatical or productive: all may be regarded as fossilized. 


phoneme 

prenuclear 

postnuclear 

y 

mew / moo 

creak / cricket 

w 

whack / hack 

zoom /zuwm, zum/ 

1 

bleep / beep 

dolt / dote 

r 

scrimp / skimp 

purp / pup 

m 


tamp / tap 

n 


crunch/ crush 1 

D 


clink / click 


Tabic 1. Sonorant Infixes in English 

To judge by the etymological dictionaries of Indo-European, 2 such 
sonorant infixes were considerably commoner in Proto-Indo-European 
(hereafter PIE) than in modem English, though their semantic nuances 
are harder to specify. Examples follow in Table 2, below: 


1. Crunch may be regarded as an epenthetic variant of an unattested form 
*crunsh , having the same relation to it that Welch has to the older form Welsh. 

2. G. Decsy, The Indo-European Protolanguage (Bloomington: Eurolingua, 
1991); S.E. Mann, An Indo-European Comparative Dictionary (Hamburg: Buske, 
1984-87); J. Pokomy, Ein Indogermanisches Etymologisches Worterbuch (2 vols.; 
Munich: Francke); C. Watkins, The American Heritage Dictionary of Indo-Euro¬ 
pean Roots (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, rev. edn, 1985). 
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phoneme prenuclear 


postnuclear 


y 

w 

1 

r 

n 

m 


g(y)ew-, ‘chew’ 
s(w)eks-, ‘six’ 
k(l)ew-, ‘hear’ 
gh(r)ebh- 3 , 
‘exchange’ 
m(n)egh-, ‘copious’ 


de(y)k-, ‘show’ 
re(w)p-, ‘snatch’ 
ke(l)p-, ‘grasp’ 
a(r)k-, ‘angled’ 

ghe(n)d-, ‘get’ 
ghe(m)bh-, ‘jaw’ 


Table 2. Sonorant Infixes in PIE 


Apophonic Directions 

If, in an apophonic sequence, consonants take on either voice or con¬ 
tinuance, we may call that sequence vertical. But if, in such a sequence, 
the consonants change manner (moving from either an advanced to a 
retracted position or vice versa), we may call that sequence horizontal. 

An example of voicing in English is provided by the verb jeer, in 
contrast to cheer , where the voicing has a negative semantic force, con¬ 
verting plaudition to derogation. (The same force is carried by the 
voiced obstruents in dinky, as against tiny, or groan, as against croon.) 

An example of continuance in English is provided by the sequence 
drip/dribble/drivel/drool (Medieval driwel-), in which the first form 
clearly connotes punctuated, though reiterated, occurrence, while the 
last as clearly connotes continuous occurrence. 

Voicing and continuance can and do co-occur, as in the English pairs 
skip/skim and pa/ma. The occlusive coda in the first verb suggests 
discontinuity of motion, while the nasal coda in the second suggests 
continuity. In the nominal pair with parental reference, occlusive dis¬ 
continuity implies intermittency of fatherliness, while nasal continuity 
suggests constancy of motherliness. 

Horizontal apophony, as noted, involves articulatory advancement 
or retraction. In English occlusive sequences like bash/dash/gash, no 


3. The three digraphs bh, dh and gh ought, in terms of phonological purism, to 
be written with a superscript h, indicating voiced or murmured aspiration. (Other¬ 
wise the h could erroneously be taken to be a separate phoneme, and the digraphs 
could be mistaken to represent diphonemic clusters.) But I here conform to the 
graphemic consensus of Indo-Europeanists. 
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correlation between articulatory position and meaning is obvious. In 
sequences of English nasals and glides, however, phonosemic correla¬ 
tions seem clearer. Among nasals, for example, labial m, as in mammy, 
suggests the primal intimacy of maternity, while apical n, as in nanny, 
suggests the surrogate motherhood of a nurse, aunt, or grandmother. 
Among PIE pronouns, *me(s) referred specifically to the singular T or 
‘me’, while *ne(s) referred more generally to ‘we’ or ‘us’, whether 
inclusive or exclusive of the interlocutor. 

Among glides, the palatal y usually has a diminutive force, while the 
labio-velar w has an augmentative force. Insofar as these glides have 
secondary connotations, those of the palatal glide are bright and high, 
whereas those of the labio-velar glide are dark and low. English exam¬ 
ples (where <ee> and <ea> represent /iy/ and <oo> represents /uw/) are: 


pee (urine) 

VS 

poo (feces) 

gleam 

vs 

gloom 

tweet (of a bird) 

vs 

toot (of a steam-whistle) 

examples (where i = 

syllabic y and 

u = syllabic w) are: 

bhey-, ‘shrink’ 

vs 

bhew- ‘grow’ 

pik-, ‘spruce-resin 

vs 

puk-, ‘spruce-tree’ 

sey-, ‘drip’ 

vs 

sew-, ‘drink’ 

mey-, ‘urine’ 

vs 

mew-, ‘muck’ 

leyp-, ‘adhere’ 

vs 

lewp-, ‘peel away’ 


Undoubtedly the commonest of all iconic consonantal oppositions is 
that between the two lingual sonorants, vibrant r and lateral l. Ironi¬ 
cally, however, the r/l pairing is difficult to classify in terms of horizon¬ 
tal and vertical types of apophony. The reason for this typological 
anomaly is that either lingual may be articulated at any position 
between the dental and the uvular and that either one may be lenited to 
the point of semi-vocalization. But in most Indo-European (hereafter 
IE) languages, both linguals have a generally apical articulation, and 
the vibrant r is tapped, trilled or rolled in such a way as to make its 
articulation more vigorous and more audible than that of the lateral l. 

In most cases in which r and / are in phonosemic contrast, the form 
with r is augmentative in force and the form with / is diminutive. 
English examples follow: 

augmentative diminutive 


rump 

brag 


lump 

blab 
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augmentative 

diminutive 

braze 

blaze 

crush 

clutch 

crash 

clash 

creak 

click 

cramp 

clamp 

This lingual opposition may be descried even among frequentative 
suffixes, as in the two obsolescent verbs tidder, ‘procreate’, and tiddle, 

‘fondle’. 


Analogous oppositions may be found 

in most other IE languages, one 

of the more familiar ones being Latin, as below: 

augmentative 

diminutive 

marcus, ‘sledge-hammer’ 

malleus, ‘hammer’ 

puer, ‘boy’ 

pullus, ‘cockerel’ 

gurges, ‘whirl-pool’ 

gula, ‘throat’ 

The same is true of PIE itself, in which we find such comparable 

oppositions as these: 


augmentative 

diminutive 

ker-, ‘hot’ 

kel-, ‘warm’ 

wer-, ‘water’ 

wel-g-, ‘wet’ 

rey-, ‘flow’ 

(s)ley-, ‘slime’ 4 


Sometimes binary oppositions between forms with augmentative r 
and diminutive / are expanded to form sonorant triads, in which the two 
lingual antitheses are mediated by the non-lingual sonorant n. Although 
the semantic import of this apical nasal in such cases is less clear, it 
apparently signals neutralization of the contrast between augmentation 
and diminution. 5 Apparent examples of this three-way phonosemic con¬ 
trast in English, Latin and PIE follow: 


4. The optional initial sibilant here, referred to by Indo-Europeanists as ‘s- 
movable’, persists in modem IE languages. A representative example is the English 
pair mash / smash. 

5. It is possible that, in pre-IE, this neutralizing sonorant was not an apical 
nasal, apophonous with m, but a sometimes nasalized retroflex lateral of the type 
that occurs in Bini and other West African languages. (In Bini, it is sometimes 
transcribed by the digraph rl and nicknamed ‘the ’ellish r\) 
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English 

Latin 

PIE 


augmentative 

bore 

carmen, ‘song’ 
mer-, ‘kill’ 


intermediate 

bane 

cano, ‘I chant’ 
men-, ‘chew’ 


diminutive 

bale(ful) 6 
calo, ‘I call’ 7 
mel-, ‘grind’ 8 


Predictably, some of these triads seem to have lost a member during 
the passage from PIE to the attested daughter IE languages. This loss 
reduced apophonic triads to dyads, or pairs—not only the polar r/l pair 
illustrated above, but also the less clearly contrastive pairs n/r and n/l. 
The semantic probability is that, in cases where an r- form was lost, the 
n- form functioned, by default, as the augumentative, whereas, where 
an l- form was lost, the n- form functioned, compensatorily, as a 
diminutive. Apparent examples of these truncated sonorant oppositions 
follow: 



augumentative 

diminutive 

English 

wart 

wen 

Latin 

per, ‘through’ 

penitus, ‘within’ 

PIE 

mer-, ‘delay’ 

men-, ‘remain’ 

English 

sun 

sultry 

Latin 

cunnus, ‘vulva’ 

cuius, ‘anus’ 

PIE 

snew-, ‘snooze’ 

slew-, ‘sleepy’ 


Among most of the IE word-groups whose members are linked by 
consonantal apophony, the linkage is supplied by a single consonantal 
series, such as the vertical labial series exemplified by Greek lipos, 
‘grease’, leibo, ‘I pour’ and aleipho, ‘I anoint’. A substantial number of 
such word groups, however, are linked by two series of consonants, one 
of which constitutes the onset of the root syllable of each member word 
and the other of which constitutes the coda of that root syllable. Four 
such pairs of words are listed in Table 3, below. 


6. This English triad is directly derived from PIE bher-, ‘cut’; bhen-, ‘harm’, 
and bhel-, ‘misfortune’. 

7. This Latin triad is analogously derived from PIE kar-, ‘extol’; kan-, ‘sing’ 
and kal-, ‘cry’. 

8. Direct English derivatives of these PIE reconstructions are murder, mouth 
and mill, respectively. 
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language 

pair of forms 

onset 

coda 9 

English 

tap 

dab 

d/dh 

b/bh 

Latin 

rete, ‘net’ 

nodus, ‘knot’ 

r/n 

t/d 

Doric Greek 

Attic Greek 

peda, ‘among’ 
meta, ‘among’ 

p/m 

t/d 

PIE 

kar-, ‘praise’ 
gal-, ‘praise’ 

k/g 

r/1 


Table 3. Doubly Apophonic Cognates in IE 


Synonymy and Antonymy 

Semantic variability among the pairs and triads listed above, both in 
tables and in text, inevitably raises the thorny question of the degree of 
synonymy necessary to establish phonically similar but distinct forms 
as cognates. Until semantics becomes as rigorous a discipline as pho¬ 
nology is, of course, no firm and final answer to this question can be 
given. Paradoxically, perhaps, antonyms are probably the most plausi¬ 
ble cognates, since their polarity reflects the phonemic contrasts exhib¬ 
ited by the apophony of their divergent consonantisms. Representative 
antonyms are English better versus bad and Latin super, ‘above’, ver¬ 
sus sub, ‘below’. 

Second only to antonyms in cognitive plausibility are word pairs that 
exhibit clear differentiation of meaning without sharp semantic anti¬ 
thesis. Representative examples are Latin pluit, ‘it rains’, vis-a-vis fluit, 
‘it flows’, 10 and Greek oktd, ‘eight’, vis-a-vis ogdoos, ‘eighth’. 

When sequences.exhibiting consonantal apophony exhibit no corre¬ 
sponding semantic differentiation, it is probable that former semantic 
distinctions have been lost. A dyadic example of such semantic merger 
is provided by Greek bremei and Latin /remit, both meaning ‘it roars’. 
Here we may infer that the form with the b-onset once meant ‘roars like 
a man’, while the form with the f-onset (a bh-onset in PIE) once meant 
‘roars like a storm’. A triadic example of such semantic merger is pro¬ 
vided by Old Lithuanian eS, Latin ego, and Sanskrit aham (from PIE 

9. Onset and coda consonantisms are here presented in their PIE, rather than 
their Germanic, form, to which the consonant shifts specified by Grimm’s Law 
must be applied. 

10. Latin /is the historical reflex of PIE bh. (As an intermediate stage between 
these two labial obstruents, one may assume a prehistoric Greco-Italic ph.). 
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ek-, eg- and egh-) all meaning T. Here we may infer that the form with 
the voiceless stop could have meant ‘I (your equal)’, the form with the 
voiced stop ‘I (your inferior)’, and the form with the aspirated stop ‘I 
(your superior)’. 11 

When sequences exhibiting apparent consonantal apophony also 
exhibit some similarity of meaning, uncertainty must be acknowledged. 
For example, a pair of English words whose apparent horizontal apo¬ 
phony may be due to chance is summer/sun. And a pair of PIE forms 
whose ultimate cognation is only slightly more probable is ked-, ‘go’, 
vis-a-vis ad (<jced), ‘toward’. 12 


Marked and Unmarked Phonemes 

In every language there are speech-sounds that occur more frequently 
than others, presumably because they are easier to articulate or to com¬ 
bine with adjacent speech-sounds. And in this regard there is consider¬ 
able congruity between languages, some sounds (such as voiceless 
explosive stops) being common and others (such as voiced implosive 
stops) being rare. 

In PIE, the vowel e , as in ed-, ‘eat’, was so much commoner than a 
or o that some Indo-Europeanists have seriously considered the theory 
of primal PIE ‘vocal monotony’, in accordance with which the earliest 

11. An alternative phonologization of this obstruent triad is ek-, ek’- and eg-, 
where the voiceless stop is phonetically unchanged but k ’ represents a glottalized 
voiceless stop and g an unaspirated voiced stop. (See P.G. Hopper, ‘Glottalized and 
Murmured Occlusives in Indo-European’, Glossa 7 [1973], pp. 141-66; and T.V. 
Gamkrelidze, Sonantensystem und Ablaut in der Kartwelsprachen [Tubingen: 
Gunter Narr, 1982].) Not only do the glottalization and aspiration of PIE stops 
remain in doubt, but so does their numerical patterning. There may have been three 
stops in each articulatory position, as most twentieth-century Indo-Europeanists 
believe; four such stops, as most nineteenth-century Indo-Europeanists believed; or 
more than four—especially if other articulatory features, such as lenition or 
fortition, are postulated. 

12. I follow E.H. Sturtevant ( The Indo-Hittite Laryngeals [Baltimore: Linguistic 
Society of America, 1942]) in maintaining that, during the penultimate stage of 
PIE, which may be nomenclaturally distinguished as Proto-Indo-Hittite, there was 
at least one voiceless fricative besides the sibilant phoneme s. I write this phoneme 
as x and describe it as a velar fricative, equivalent to the contemporary German 
‘ach-laut’, and regard it as having been elided only after it had lowered and 
retracted a following e to a. 
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stage of PIE had had no vowel except e (which could consequently be 
regarded not a contrastive vowel phoneme but as a syllabifier). 13 

Among consonant types, one could not convincingly claim that PIE 
obstruents were commoner, and therefore less marked, than PIE sono- 
rants or vice versa. Among obstruents, however, one could say that 
voiceless stops were commoner, and therefore less marked, than 
voiced, aspirated or glottalized stops, which were therefore marked 
phonemes. 14 

Because of phonological disputes over the number and nature of 
marked stops in PIE, we cannot generalize with precision about the 
semantic import of each marking. But it does seem clear that marked 
stops are more likely than unmarked stops to incline the words in which 
they occur toward intensification, augmentation or derogation. Exam¬ 
ples of each trend are: English whet versus cut (from PIE kwed- and 
gud-), x 5 English thorn versus tree (from PIE tr-n- and dr-ew-), and 
Greek tendo ‘I nibble’, versus tenthei'a, ‘gluttony’ (from PIE tend- and 
tendh -). 16 


The Iconicity of Speech-Sounds 

All speech-sounds have some inherent articulatory and acoustic quali¬ 
ties, many of which are reminiscent, and hence suggestive, of auditory 
or other sensory characteristics of the non-linguistic environment. 17 
Generally speaking, all vowels and voiced consonants have sonority 
and, in this respect, contrast with voiceless consonants, which, having 
intrinsically higher pitch, sound ‘thinner’. Among vowels, those whose 
tongue position is high have less sonority than those whose tongue 
position is low, while those whose tongue position is advanced, ema¬ 
nating from a smaller oral cavity, sound more diminutive. Among 

13. See W.P. Lehmann, Proto-Indo European Phonology (Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1955), esp. pp. 112-14. 

14. It remains in dispute whether the PIE aspirated stops (if they existed at all) 
were voiced, voiceless, or both. 

15. Most Indo-Europeanists, while distinguishing graphemically between syl¬ 
labic i and u and asyllabic y and w, treat the two palatal voicoids as allophones of a 
single palatal phoneme and the two labio-velar vocoids as allophones of a single 
labio-velar phoneme. 

16. Cf. R.W. Wescott, ‘Linguistic Iconism’, Language 47.2 (1971). 

17. Cf. R.W. Wescott, ‘Derogatory Use of the Marginal Phoneme fbl in Proto- 
Indo-European’, The Journal of Indo-European Studies 16.3/4 (1988), pp. 365-69. 
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voiced consonants, nasals, lacking occlusion, sound both ‘softer’ and 
more enduring than stops. Among consonants in general, labials, being 
literally ‘lippy’, connote what is primal, infantile and inarticulate (as in 
English baby-pap, mumble, piffle, and the like). Apicals, involving the 
teeth and tongue in rather precise co-articulations, are commonly found 
in words for these organs (including the English terms tooth and tongue 
themselves, as well as deictics like this and that). And dorsals, being 
posterior to most other speech sounds, suggest whatever is throaty or 
related to the rear of the body (as in English gag or cack ) as well as 
vocalizations typical of non-human species (such as cluck or croak). 


Secondary or Contextual Phonosemy 

Apparent exceptions to these phonosemic generalizations can often be 
explained by context. In most cases in which a phoneme or phonetic 
feature connotes diminutive status, the diminution involved is plaudi- 
tory or affectionate in tone, explicable, presumably, in terms of the 
indulgent attitude of parents toward their children or of pet owners 
toward their pets. But where efficacy of action is concerned, diminutive 
phonosemy can become belittling and hence disparaging. A good 
example is the sphere of human handedness, where the vibrant lingual 
r, which usually connotes what is harsh or overpowering, now connotes 
effectiveness, while the lateral lingual l, which usually connotes what is 
winsomely appealing, now connotes what is ineffectual and hence 
subject to rejection. A bipolar example of this contextual reversal is 
found in the word for ‘left(-handed)’, English left (as against right), 
German link (as against recht), and Latin laevus (as against dexter). A 
tripartite example of it is constituted by Greek mare, ‘(right) hand’, 
Latin manus, ‘hand’, and Latin malus, ‘bad’ (whose earlier meaning 
was presumably ‘left-handed’). 


Apophonic Frequencies 

Of the various IE consonantal series within which apophony often 
occurs, the two commonest ones are the clearly vertical velar sequence 
k, g, gh, x and the arguably horizontal series r, l. The frequency of velar 
apophony is readily explained by the fact that PIE velars outnumbered 
labials and apicals combined. But the frequency of lingual apophony 
cannot be so explained, since PIE linguals did not outnumber other 
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types of sonorants, such as nasals and glides. Perhaps the reason for the 
frequency of IE r/l alternation is the fact that, both in IE and in non-IE 
languages, r and / often merge as a single phoneme (as in Proto-Indo- 
Iranian or modem Korean). 

An example of the PIE k/g/gh/x apophonic series in English is the 
sequence have/keep/give/off, whose root meaning was probably ‘to 
change ownership’. An example in Latin is ceres, ‘grain7 granum, 
‘seed’/ herba, ‘plant’/ arbor, ‘tree’, whose root meaning may have been 
‘to harvest’. 


IE Animal Names 

Wherever the last common ‘homeland’ of the Indo-European speakers 
was, it must have been temperate in climate, since their zoonymic 
vocabulary included words for the better known animals of non-tropical 
Eurasia. 

Among these terms for animals, there was an exceptionally high 
proportion of cognates exhibiting consonantal apophony. Within this 
category, the largest subcategory consists of forms exemplifying ver¬ 
tical velar apophony, as in Table 4, below: 

Table 4. Zoonyms Exhibiting Velar Apophony 


PIE k 

PIE g 

PIE gh 

PIE 0<x 

hound 

cur 

girl 18 

Hittite huelpi-, 

‘whelp’ 

horse 

colt 




kid 

goat 

Greek afks, ‘goat’ 

Latin caper. 


Old Irish 

Latin aper, ‘wild boar’ 

‘he-goat’ 
Latin cervus. 


gabor, ‘buck’ 

Latin aries, ‘ram’ 

‘stag’ 

Sanskrit kapi. 



ape 19 


‘ape’ 


18. The assumption made here is that the word girl once meant ‘puppy’, just as 
the colloquial term kid, now meaning ‘child’, once meant ‘young goat’ only. 

19. Although the hominoid apes of tropical Africa and southeast Asia were 
presumably unknown to the PIE-speakers, the cercopithecoid apes of Eurasia and 
north Africa may not have been. Even today, macaque monkeys are encountered in 
the wild from the Mediterranean region to Japan. 
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hen 
PIE k 


Latin gallus, gander 
‘cock’ 

PIE g PIE gh 


Latin anas, ‘duck’ 20 
PIE 0<x 


rook (Old crow 

English hroc) 

Sanskrit krmis, 

‘worm’ 


grouse am (obsolescent for 

‘eagle’) 

Old Prussian worm 

girmis, ‘worm’ 


The next largest subcategory of such animal names contains cognates 
exhibiting lingual/nasal apophony, as in Table 5, below: 


PIE r 


PIE n 


PIE l 


ram 

Latin vervex, ‘wether’ 

horse 

hart 

stork 

frog 


Latin cams, ‘dog’ 

hen 

hind 


snake 


lamb 

wool(-bearer) 
Lithuanian kale, ‘bitch’ 
colt 21 

Latin gallus, ‘cock’ 22 

stilt (the bird) 
flea 23 

Dutch slang, ‘snake’ 


Table 5. IE Zoonyms Exhibiting Lingual/Nasal Apophony 


IE Names for Body Parts 

Because most IE terms for body parts can apply to animals as well as to 
human beings, consonantal apophony exhibited by such terms may be 
considered part of the zoonymic pattern presented above. Most of the 
apophony exemplified by the IE lexicon of bodily organs occurs among 
velar obstruents, as indicated in Table 6, below: 


20. All four of these bird names may be derived from the PIE base kan- 
‘vocalize’, or one of its apophonic variants. 

21. The words horse and colt are repeated from Table 4 because they exhibit 
biserial apophony—that is, consonant alternation not only in the root onset but also 
in the root coda. 

22. The reason for repeating hen and gallus from Table 4 is just as in n. 21, 
above. 

23. A frog is here interpreted as having meant ‘big jumper’, in contradistinction 
to a flea as Tittle jumper’. 
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PIE k PIE g 

Latin caput Greek gabala, 

‘head’ ‘brain’ 

Latin 

caesaries, ‘hair’ 
heart 

Latin corpus Old Norse 

‘body’ kroppr, ‘body’ 

Greek genus, 
‘chin’ 

Latin costa 
‘rib’ 
hear 

Latin cutis, 

‘skin’ 


PIE gh PIE 0<x 

Old High German 
gibilla, ‘skull’ 

Greek khaite, 

‘mane’ 

Sanskrit hrd, 

‘heart’ 


Greek khelone, 

‘jaw-bone’ 

Latin os, 
‘bone’ 
ear 

Latin uterus 
‘womb’ 


Table 6. IE Body Part Terms Exhibiting Velar Apophony 

There are, of course, non-velar sequences illustrating consonantal 
apophony among IE words for body parts. One of the most protracted 
of these is a PIE form denoting an external part or extension of the 
body: pet-, ‘wing’; pett-, ‘feather’; ped-, ‘foot’; pes-, ‘penis’; pen-, 
‘fin’; per-, ‘feather’; pel-, ‘skin’. 


Animal Names and Animal Symbolism 

We noted earlier that the generation of new vocabulary by apophonic 
modification of existent roots is apparently an older process than such 
generation by means of affixation. So it may be no coincidence that 
consonantal apophony is so common among animal names, in view of 
the fact that human animal-symbolism, both verbal and visual, is 
archaic. 

Bear skulls arranged in circles have been found in Middle Paleolithic 
caves. Paintings of horses and other animals adorn the walls of Upper 
Paleolithic caves. Most preliterate peoples make totemic associations 
between animal species and human kin-groups. All zodiacal systems 
associate asterisms with a variety of animals. All peoples have tradi¬ 
tional folktales, such as Aesop’s Fables, which describe talking animals 
assuming human-like roles. Many peoples, such as the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians and the contemporary Hindus, have venerated zoomorphic deities. 
Pre-alphabetic scripts contained glyphs depicting birds and other 
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animals. Both families and nations have taken as their emblems impres¬ 
sive predators like lions and eagles. And many individuals have, as 
surnames, the designations of herbivores such as English Bull or Doe. 


Epilog 

My conclusion is that, if linguists interested in long-range comparison 
were to show more interest in consonantal apophony, they would find 
an increasing amount of it the further back in time they took their 
reconstructions. The apparent absence of such apophony in most recon¬ 
structed languages is due, I think, far less to the nature of the lexical 
material involved than to the orientation of its investigators. 
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Part IX 

The Graeco-Roman world 



LIVY AND THE MONUMENTS 


Larissa Bonfante 


Ipse locus causas vatifacit 

The place itself provides the subject matter for the poet. 

(Ovid, Fasti 4.807). 

For Cyrus, whose sense of place inspired us all. 

Rather than examining my own view of the archaeological and 
historical evidence for early Rome, I would like to show how a Roman 
author, Livy, saw Rome in a moment of great change. I once thought it 
would be useful to have an archaeological commentary to Livy’s early 
books; but it is, I think, important first to note the special meaning that 
the archaeological monuments of early Rome had for the Romans of 
that time. In that fateful moment, Livy and his contemporaries saw 
Rome as a historical monument where everything reminded them of 
their past. Starting in the city and on the soil of Rome, Livy makes 
conscious use of explicit references to monuments of early times. Yet 
Livy was not an antiquarian. He did not collect ancient sources and cus¬ 
toms for their own sake: there is always a connection with the present, 
and he takes great pains to link past and present. 

In his early books, Livy evokes a Roman consciousness of the physi¬ 
cal reality and visual experience of the city as a physical embodiment 
and visual record of its traditions, both present and past. 1 2 He leaves to 
others—to Vergil—the prehistoric times of Greek myth, appropriate for 
epic. History, he proudly states, depends on trustworthy historical evi¬ 
dence, incorruptis rerum gestarum monumentis (Praef. 6); and indeed 
he shows us Romulus himself dedicating a temple in order to indicate 
to posterity the ‘present help’, praesens ops of Jupiter (1.12.6): ‘to be a 

1. Frazer translation: ‘The subject of itself furnishes a theme for the poet’. 1 
read locus in its physical, topographical sense of ‘place’. 

2. I thank Christopher Ratte for this wording. 
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reminder for our descendants’, quod monumentum sit poster is. Like 
images in Greek art, the monuments function as ‘vehicles that enable us 
to see what is no longer visible, as mnemata or memorials for what 
once was’. 3 

The architecture of Livy’s history is also a monument, as he himself 
calls it, 4 reflecting in some way that of the city whose story—and 
monuments—he reconstructs. 

Livy’s first five books were planned and published together. 5 Both 
the subject—early Rome—and the epic, archaic style of many sections 
set them apart. The poetic style of these early books frequently con¬ 
trasts with the more classical style of the later books, in keeping with 
the archaic subject matter. 6 As in Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe, they 
‘engaged the reader’s attention by blending the archaic and the mod¬ 
ern’, suggesting the atmosphere of the past by using a special language 
to evoke its epic quality. 7 Livy also makes us see scenes and characters 
in their imagined original settings, vividly and immediately. 8 But this 
visual aspect of his work is much more than a purely artistic, rhetorical 
device. It is a conscious attitude to the visible monuments of Rome’s 
ancient past, occurring in passages describing key moments of Rome’s 
history, particularly in Book 1 on early Rome, and in the speech of 
Camillus after the Gallic raid, at the end of Book 5. 

The theme of the first book is monumentum. The word (which occurs 


3. Lissarague, forthcoming; and Lissarague 1991: 874-77: cited by Connelly 
1996: 53-80. 

4. Praef. 20. 

5. They were written between 27 and 25 BCE. Ogilvie 1965: 30, with previous 
bibliography on many of the topics touched upon in this contribution. 

6. Bayet 1965-66: xix, lxix-lxx (with previous bibliography), on poetic ele¬ 
ments in the early books as against the later more ‘classical’ style. Discussion has 
been particularly lively following Gries 1947, and Gries 1949. See Ogilvie 1965: 
20, who states, ‘It is wrong to speak generally about an “archaic and poetical 
coloring” in the early books’. But he agrees that an appropriately archaic character 
is given the speech of some of the early figures: 'Livy confines his unclassical 
usages to the spoken remarks of his heroes who thereby acquire character and sub¬ 
stance.’ See discussion in Moreschini 1963, 1994: 155-60. 

7. Ogilvie 1965: 19,21. 

8. Commentators have remarked in passing on the visual aspect of Livy's style 
and intention: Walsh 1961: 187, ‘pictorial effect’, ‘illustrates vividly’; Ogilvie 
1965: 144, ‘visual details’. Cf. Benardete 1969: 39, on ‘the invisible made visible' 
in Herodotus. 
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here eight times, more often than in any other book) 9 has two carefully 
distinguished, but related, meanings: (1) Livy’s history of Rome; and 
(2) the physical memorials which document it. At the end of Book 5, 
when the ‘urban plan’ of the early Roman Urbs is discussed, it is once 
more the word monumentum that takes us there: twice, in key positions 
in Camillus’s speeches, with growing emotion, Livy summarizes the 
Roman notions of monumentum elaborated in Book 1. 10 

After its two occurrences in the Preface the word monumentum is 
used six more times in Book 1. 11 

1.12.6. Hie ego tibi templum Staton lovi, quod monumentum sit posteris 
tua praesenti ope servatam urbem esse, voveo. I vow a temple here to 
you, Jupiter, Stayer of Flight, as a reminder to those who come after us 
that Rome in her trouble was saved by your help. 

1.13.5. Monumentum eius pugnae... Curtium lacum appellarunt. ‘In 
memory of the battle... [it] was called Curtius’s Lake. 

1.36.5 Statua Atti capite velato, quo in loco res acta est, in comitio in 
gradibus ipsis ad laevam curiae fuit; cotem quoque eodem loco sitam 
fuisse memo rant, ut esset ad posteros miraculi eius monumentum . 12 A 
statue of Navius, with his toga covering his head, once stood on the 
place where this occurred—on the steps of the Senate House, to the left. 

The whetstone too is supposed to have been kept there, as a reminder of 
the miracle for generations to come. 

1.45.4 Bos in Sabinis nata.. .fixa per multas aetates cornua in vestibule 
templi Dianae monumentum ei fuere miraculo. There was a cow in the 
Sabine country... its horns were hung for many generations in the vesti¬ 
bule of the temple of Diana, as a reminder of its wonder. 

1.48.7 foedum inde traditur scelus, monumentoque loco est. Sceleratum 
vicum vacant... There followed an act of bestial inhumanity—history 
preserves the memory of it in the name of the street, the Street of 
Crime. 13 


9. Packard 1968, s.v. monumentum : the word occurs twice in Book 2; never in 
Book 3—for the Decemvirate, the Twelve Tables are monumentum enough; four 
times in Book 4; twice in Book 5. 

10. Ogilvie 1965: 742-43, on the speech of Camillus (5.51-54): ‘It is Livy’s 
own work, designed to form a tail-piece to the first five books... an appeal for 
peace, for the defence of civilization as he knew it with its tradition and ceremony, 
its custom and grandeur, for concord and, above all, for the preservation of Rome’. 

11. Praef.6A0: see text. The translations are mine, adapted from deSelincourt’s. 

12. Fuit,fuisse: no longer visible in Livy’s time. See discussion in Andren 
1960: 98. 

13. de Selincourt translation. 
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1.55.1 ... ut Iovis templum in monte Tarpeio monumentum regni sui 
nominisque relinqueret: Tarquinios reges ambos, patrum vovisse, filium 
perfecisse. ... the temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline, which he hoped to 
leave as a memorial of the royal house of the Tarquins—of the father 
who had made the vow, and of the son who had fulfilled it. 14 

Two temples, one in the Forum, another on the Capitol. Two topo¬ 
graphical references, a street (today San Pietro in Vincoli), and a hole 
in the Forum. A statue in front of the Curia, and some relics—giant 
cow’s horns—in the temple of Diana on the Aventine. All within the 
city of Rome. Livy had actually seen most of these monumenta, and 
considered them to be historical. The temples of Jupiter and Diana wit¬ 
nessed to events which we today consider historical, the reign of an 
Etruscan king, battles in the Forum, the unification of Latium. They did 
happen, at some time, even if not exactly in the manner or at the time 
given by Livy and tradition. In Rome, their memory survived in these 
physical signs of the past. Livy reconstructed Rome, building by build¬ 
ing, street by street, with the religious halo of its mythology, which 
was, as always, historical. 

In Book 5, the Gauls have destroyed Rome, and it must be rebuilt. 
There is, however, an alternative solution. The Romans have conquered 
the sophisticated, luxurious Etruscan city of Veii, after a ten-year siege 
paralleling the legendary siege of Troy, and they have won the right to 
move there. But Camillus will not let them enjoy their well-deserved 
reward and glory. He is there to rebuke them, to warn them that the 
very idea that they could abandon their city and move to Veii is nefas. 
All Rome is a monumentum, reminding the Romans who they are: 

ne aliter descenderent in Forum, cum dies ferendae legis venisset, quam 
ut qui meminissent sibi pro aris focisque et deum templis ac solo in quo 
natis essent dimicandumfore. 

Camillus... continued to press the Senate to make a stand against the 
proposed migration to Veii. When it comes to a vote.. .1 beg you to enter 
the Forum in the spirit of men who know they will be fighting for their 
hearths and altars, for their native soil and the temples of their gods. 

Yet Camillus knows that other city which he has conquered, Veii, 
could have been a monument to his own personal glory. 

Nam quoad ad se privatim attineat, si suae gloriae... meminisse sit 
fas...cottidie se frui monumento gloriae suae et ante ocutos habere 
urbem latam in triumpho suo. 


14. de Selincourt translation. 
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As for myself—if I may without offence remember my own reputation 
when Rome’s life is at stake—it would be an honor to see a town I 
captured thronged with people, to have a constant reminder of what I 
once achieved, to feast my eyes from hour to hour upon the city which 
adorned my triumph, to have all men following in the footsteps of my 
fame; nevertheless religion forbids that a town which God has 
abandoned should be inhabited by men; it is a sin to think that our 
people should ever live on captive soil or exchange victorious Rome for 
vanquished Veii. 15 

He would always see Veii before his eyes as it was painted on the 
triumphal panels carried in the procession in honor of his victory. The 
Roman people would walk on its soil in his honor. But Rome does not 
belong to men alone. The gods will not permit it to be abandoned. 
Leaving the city of Rome would mean abandoning not only Rome’s 
gods, but also those of the conquered city, Veii, who have accepted 
Rome as their own city; and it would be nefas, a crime, a sin, to move 
to the city the gods have abandoned. 16 

That Roman soil is the soil on which Romulus and Remus have 
walked, and all those who created Rome. Its monuments, which 
Camillus names one after the other, are those with which Livy has 
recreated both the past and the present. We are part of all this, says 
Camillus—and Livy. It is our past and our present, we cannot leave it 
or forget it. It is in fact history that will teach us to remember and find 
ourselves and our way home once more: 

Haec culti neglectique numinis tanta monumenta in rebus humanis 
[history] cementes ecquid sentitis, Quirites, quantum.. .paremus nefas? 

As you consider these manifest instances of the effect upon human 
destiny of obedience or of disobedience to the divine, can you not under¬ 
stand the heinousness of the sin which... we are preparing to commit? 17 

15. 5.30.1-3; cf. 5.24.5-11: de Selincourt translation. 

16. sed nefas ducere desertam ac relictam ab dis immortalibus incoli urbem, et 
in captivo solo habitare populum Romanum. (5.30.2). Here and elsewhere we see a 
clear contrast between this religious aspect of the physical city, the urbs which 
must never be abandoned, and the idea of the Greek polis as the body of citizens 
(LSJ). 

17. 5.52.1: de Selincourt translation. Here we find one of the cases of doubt in 
the text between momentum and monumentum (see too, for example, 2.7.20, tarn 
levi momenta meam apud vos famam pendere, where several manuscripts have 
monumento). Editors disagree. Bayet 1965-66 accepts monumenta , but on the 
facing page Baillet seems to translate momenta : ‘En voyant la piete et l’impiete 
exercer une telle influence sur les chose de ce monde’ [emphasis mine]. Compare 
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It is also nefas to be ashamed of our past. It is an unhappy past, but it is 
ours. We must stay here and rebuild our city and our lives. The very 
last words of Book 5 show us the Romans rebuilding the city after the 
Gallic disaster, and turning it into the city of bricks which would be 
changed by Augustus. 18 Augustus, like Camillus, is the conditor alter , 
the ‘new founder’ who must face this job. But Livy is the one who has 
seen, and who shows us, the physical reality of the earlier Rome whose 
history he is going to tell. 

Before acquiring its secondary meaning of ‘warn’, the word 
monumentum means ‘memory’: it is related to mens as well as to 
moneo. 19 (referunt monumenta vetusti moris, ‘[they] recall the memory 
of the olden custom’). 20 It refers specifically to history as well as to 
available documentation, and above all it refers to the history of Rome 
that Livy is about to write. A primordio Urbis res populi Romani: in 
these first books he wants to reconstruct the earliest phase of the city, 
and the lives and characters of those who founded its power, so that 
they may be memorialized and serve as examples ( exempli documenta 
in inlustri posita monumento intueri [Praef. 10]). 21 He connects 


de Selincourt translation above. Weissenborn in his fourth edition accepts monu¬ 
menta, ‘die in die Augen fallende Erfolge beider Handlungs weise sind Erin- 
nerungszeichen’; for the use of monumenta to refer to facts he compares 26.41.11 
(battlefields) and 37.6.6 (figurative): I would add 4.24.3, quod monumentum esset 
dictaturae, ‘an accomplishment of his dictatorship’. In the sixth edition Weissen¬ 
born prefers momenta, citing as comparison 9.1.11, cum rerum humanarum 
maximum momentum sit, quem propitiis rem, quern adversis agant dis... Ogilvie 
accepts monumenta, and compares 26.41.11 and 37.6.6 as referring to actions. It 
seems to me that cernentes recalls the common use of monumentum, which can be 
translated as ‘result’. The mention of nefas as well as the whole idea of the speech 
seem to be consciously referring back to the earlier speech and to monumentum. 

18. 5.55.5: ‘the tiles were furnished by the state’. Cf. Suetonius, Aug. 28. 

19. Emout and Meillet 1959, ,y.v. moneo, from *men, ‘to think’. Monumentum 
means ‘to remind’, ‘to bring something to mind’. The meaning ‘to warn’ is sec¬ 
ondary, only when it refers to ‘remembering something ugly, or unpleasant’, as in 
the Preface to Livy 1 (10) inde foedum inceptu foedum exitu quod vites. de 
Selincourt translates freely in this passage as ‘both examples and warnings’. 
Memoria and monumentum: (2.33.9; 39.37.16); and see memorant (5.30.2); ante 
oculos habere, meminisse, meminissent, memorem, commemorantis, memorabilem, 
and ad recordationem exempla documento sunt (24.8.20). 

20. Ovid, Fasti 2.301-302. 

21. Foster 1911: lxvi-lxvii: ‘les exemples instructifs de toute sorte qu’on 
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monumentum to memoriae 22 a few sentences before. In that passage he 
reveals his intention to record the history of the foremost people of the 
world: ‘I shall find satisfaction in contributing... to the labor of putting 
on record the story of the greatest nation in the world’. 23 The exempli 
documenta will be made visible in his work (intueri): monumentum will 
be the history of Rome remembered in a visible way. History is cog- 
nitio rerum, the knowledge of deeds and events. 

Livy’s own historical work is also an architectural monument. 24 The 
metaphor of architectural construction runs throughout the passage. 
There soon follows the typically Roman comparison of the decline of a 
civilization with the ruin and fall of a building. 25 His was not a 
‘program’, but an attempt to reorient a Rome that had lost its way. To 
point the way, Livy insistently refers to the ancient monuments. Many 
of these are still standing and are known to him and to his readers from 
personal observation. There are the archaeological monuments—tem¬ 
ples, statues, relics, the clavus annuus, the nail which every year the 
consul or dictator hammered into the temple of Jupiter Optimus Maxi¬ 
mus (a useful monumentum or memorial in a period of history when 
writing was not yet common). 26 And there are the traditional formulas, 
the carmina, and the laws or leges with their archaic language and 
solemn auctoritas, which Livy also uses for his reconstruction of early 
Rome. 27 

decouvre a la lumiere de l’ouvrage’: monumentum refers to Roman history, speci¬ 
fically the history of the Roman people Livy is writing, res populi Romani. 

22. See previous note. 

23. luvabit... rerum gestarum memoriae principis terrarum populi... con- 
suluisse : Praef. 3. 

24. Cf. Horace, Odes 3.30: Exegi monumentum aere perennius. 

25. Heurgon 1963: ad loc. with references to Cicero, de rep. 2.7; Sallust, Hist. 
fr. 1.12 (16M). The best example seems to me to be the canticum of the youth in 
Plautus, Most. 85-156. 

26. Clavus annuus 7.3.6-7: eum clavum, quia rarae per ea tempora litterae 
erant, notam numeri annorum fuisse ferunt...talium monumentum auctor Cincius 
adfirmat. ‘This nail served, they say, in those days of little writing, to mark the 
number of years... (Cincius, a careful student of such memorials, asserts...)’ 

27. He does not specifically refer to these as monumenta in these books. The 
evidence of written documents, monumenta litteris, becomes more common, as 
might be expected, in the later books: the tabulae aeneae recording treaties, foedera 
and leges, monumenta litteris, annalium monumenta, ex monumentis orationum , 
and funerary monumenta connected with funera, sepulcra, or laudationes. See 
Packard, s-.v. 
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Livy’s view of physical remains as witnesses to the past is, however, 
much more than antiquarian curiosity. He feels the physical reality of 
this Rome whose history he is recording for the present, and makes us 
feel the constant movement between the turn of Rome’s past and the 
nunc of today, 28 the parallel as well as the contrast between past and 
present. We are not so completely cut off from the early days if we can 
still see and hear and experience what our ancestors saw and heard and 
experienced. Familiar sights and rituals that have come down from 
early times may afford us a way back to the past. In the Ara Pads 
Augustus also tries to join the immediate present with the city’s past. 
Perhaps Livy taught him how to do it. 29 

Livy, like modern scholars, was using the sources available for this 
early period, the archaeological monuments of Rome. He was also 
inspired by what he saw happening around him. The years of Livy’s 
writing, just before and after Actium, were rich in spectacles taking the 
Romans back to the earliest years of the city: triumphs, ancient monu¬ 
ments reconstructed, archaic rituals, customs and costumes restored. 30 

Part of Livy’s very precise plan to create an original, living history is 
to document it using sources that in many cases he knows at first hand. 
Rome was once full of these memorials. 31 Many of these are sources 
archaeologists and historians use today. It would be false, however, to 
say that Livy is ‘modern’: it is rather true that we too have faith once 
more in such physical testimony of the reality of early Rome. 32 But the 


28. For example 1.3.9; 1.4.5; 1.5.1; and cf. 1.7.10-12, olim, ibi. See Steele 
1904: 31-44 for the use of hodie, nunc, nuper, turn, tunc. 

29. Walsh 1961: 13: ‘So far from Augustus’ having brought political pressure 
to bear on Livy, the early books of the ab urhe condita reinforced the effects of 
Varro’s writing in giving inspiration to Augustus’ program of religious and moral 
reform’. And perhaps for the monumental building program as well. 

30. Res Gestae 20: In 28 BCE, 82 temples were restored. Syme 1963: 52-53, 
remarks on this situation, but considers Livy’s use of such material casual rather 
than part of a conscious plan. For the Augustan archaizing reconstruction of early 
rituals and customs see, for example, the fetiales, Ogilvie 1965: 110-11, 127-30; for 
costumes, see Sebesta, Bonfante 1994, stola, costume of the Lar, and so on. 

31. Pliny, HN 34.11.23; Momigliano 1963: 96; Fraccaro 1952: 96, 101: Gabba 
1967: 172; Richardson 1953: 110-24. 

32. Momigliano 1963: 95-121: ‘Today the main task of the historian is to com¬ 
bine literary and non-literary evidence—and among the non-literary evidence we 
must attribute equal importance to the linguistic data and to the archaeological 
explorations. There is furthermore...the evidence of religious ceremonies.’ For a 
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visual quality in Livy’s history serves a purpose much more far-reach¬ 
ing than simply to document events. He organizes these visual refer¬ 
ences in his own way: early on, Livy understands the power of the 
images which make up Rome’s past and which the new order will 
reorganize. 33 1 have tried to show how he emphasizes the visual aspect 
of the history of Rome; and how he uses the word monumentum —in 
Book 1 on the origins of Rome and again in Book 5—to document 
early history and to connect past and present. That Roman art was 
historical is a commonplace. The Romans used art to record historical 
events and ideals. 34 So, too, history used images. Livy shows us, to an 
unusual degree, the moment when things changed, and how the past 
became illuminated with a special light. A similar emphasis has been 
noted from the literary point of view in a recent commentary on Book 6 
of Livy. The author notes how his use of the monuments provide a 
sense of place, and how, picking up threads from the earlier pentad, 
Livy’s ancient history means to make the past recognizable. 35 

Other authors of the Augustan period, too, show an interest in the 
visible monuments of antiquity in Rome. Poets in particular—Ovid, 
Propertius—show an antiquarian, often nostalgic interest in these 
monuments. Ovid puts into the mouth of the god, Mars himself, the 
description of the hut of Romulus, ‘If you ask what my son’s palace 
was, behold yon house of reeds and straw’. Quae fuerit nostri, si 
quaeris, regia nati, aspice de canna straminibusque domum (Ovid, 
Fasti 3.183-84). 36 

Augustus restored the Republic. But every restoration of the past 
means that the past has already ended. He found a city of brick, and left 
it a city of marble. 37 We only see it when it is over, because we are no 


discussion of the situation at the present time see Beard 1996: 3-4, and the books 
reviewed there. 

33. Zanker 1988. Cf. Spivey 1995: 318: ‘some Augustan poets (e.g. Propertius) 
“scripted” the efforts of the emperor to create a marble-clad capital’. 

34. Basic for any discussion of Roman art is Brendel 1953 (rev. edn 1979): 9- 
73. See, most recently, Kampen 1995: 375-78. 

35. Kraus 1994: 8, 15-16, 18, 26; cf. p. 218 n. on memorabilis. 

36. Frazer translation. Cf. Hoc quocumque vides... (Prop. 4.1.1). Horace seems 
to lack this kind of antiquarian interest in the monuments of ancient Rome. Perhaps 
because he is a man who not only still saw the Republic but fought for it. Livy, on 
the other hand, was a boy of fifteen at the Ides of March, and grew up in a different 
world. 

37. Suetonius, Aug. 28. 
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longer in it. 38 For Cicero there was no gap between him and Romulus. 
In the de republica the first Romans were intellectuals and planners like 
Cicero himself. But with Augustus, magnus ab integro saeclorum 
nascitur ordo. Romulus and the Romulea aetas now belong to the past 
and thus can and must become objects of antiquarian interest and pre¬ 
dilection. Seeing this phenomenon in Livy’s writing can perhaps help 
us understand Livy’s relations with the world of the early Augustan 
period and the psychological break between the Republic and the 
Empire. Tacitus asked, quotus quisque reliquus, qui rem publicam 
vidisse? (Ann. 1.3.5) ‘how many were left who had seen the Republic?’. 
Livy had indeed seen the Republic change into the Empire with his 
own eyes. 39 
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MATAUITATAU IN PETRONIUS, SATYRICON 62.9: 
CRUX INTERPRETUM 


Howard Marblestone 


It is an honor and a pleasure to offer these remarks to my teacher and 
mentor. Professor Cyrus H. Gordon, who has dedicated his life to eluci¬ 
dating many cruces interpretum and has raised up generations of stu¬ 
dents to follow in the paths that he has so brilliantly blazed. 

Petronius relates in the Satyricon, a work composed probably in the 
early 60s of the first century CE, that during a banquet given by the 
nouveau-riche freedman Trimalchio in a Campanian town, the host 
asks his old friend Niceros to recount the story of his apparently well- 
known adventure. Niceros obliges by telling the chilling tale of a com¬ 
rade who turned into a werewolf. On the way to Tarentum to console 
his girlfriend Melissa on the death of her husband, Niceros and his trav¬ 
eling companion, ‘a soldier and strong as the devil’ (miles fortis tam- 
quam Orcus [Satyricon 62.2]), passed through a roadside graveyard at 
cockcrow: 

homo meus coepit ad stelas facere, secedo ego cantabundus et stelas 
numero. deinde respexi ad comitem, ille exuit se et omnia vestimenta 
secundum viam posuit. mihi [in] anima in naso esse, stabam quamquam 
mortuus. at ille circumminxit vestimenta sua, et subito lupus factus est. 
nolite me iocare putare; ut mentiar, nullius patrimonium tanti facio. sed 
quod coeperam dicere, postquam lupus factus est, ululare coepit et in 
silvas fugit. ego primitus nesciebam ubi essem, deinde accessi, ut 
vestimenta eius tollerem: ilia autem lapidea facta sunt, qui mori timore 
nisi ego? giadium tamen strinxi et matauitatau umbras cecidi donee ad 
villam amicae meae pervenirem. in larvam intravi, paene animam 
ebullivi...oculi mortui, vix umquam refectus sum. Melissa mea mirari 
coepit, quod tam sero ambularem, et ‘si ante’ inquit ‘venisses, saltern 
nobis adiutasses; lupus enim villam intravit et omnia pecora [*]: 
tamquam lanius sanguinem illis misit. nec tamen derisit, etiam si fugit; 
servus enim noster lancea collum eius traiecit’... luce clara domum 
fugi...et postquam veni in ilium locum in quo lapidea vestimenta erant 
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facta, nihil inveni nisi sanguinem. ut vero domum veni, iacebat miles 
meus in lecto tamquam bovis, et collum eius medicus curabat (Petronius, 
Satyricon 62.4-13; Muller 1994). 

My man went off among the tombstones to do his business, while I sat 
by the road mumbling a song to keep my courage up and counting the 
graves. After a while I started looking around for him and suddenly I 
caught sight of him standing stark naked with all his clothes piled up on 
the side of the road. Well, you can imagine: I stood frozen, stiff as a 
corpse. The next thing I knew he was pissing around his clothes and 
then, presto! he changed into a wolf. Don’t think I’m making this up. I 
wouldn’t kid you for anything. But like I was saying, he turned into a 
wolf, then started to howl and loped off for the woods. At first I couldn’t 
remember where I was. Then I went to get his clothes and discovered 
they’d been changed into stones. By now, let me tell you, I was scared. 
But I pulled out my sword and slashed away at the shadows all the way 
to my girlfriend’s house. I arrived as white as a ghost, almost at the last 
gasp... my eyes bugging out like a corpse. I don’t know how I ever 
recovered. Melissa, of course, was surprised to see me at such a late hour 
and said, ‘If you’d only come a little earlier, you could have lent us a 
hand. A wolf got into the grounds and attacked the sheep. The place 
looked like a butchershop, blood all over. He got away in the end, but 
we had the last laugh. One of the slaves nicked him in the throat with a 
spear’... As soon as it was light, I went tearing back home... When I 
reached the spot where my friend’s clothing had been turned into stones, 
there was nothing to be seen but blood. But when I got home, I found the 
soldier stretched out in bed like a poleaxed bull and the doctor inspecting 
his neck (trans. W. Arrowsmith). 


I. Matauitatau as Crux Interpretum 

The phrase matauitatau at the focal point of the narrative (62.9, not 
translated) has long bedeviled scholars (Schmeling and Stuckey 1977; 
Moeller 1976; Bauer 1993; Knobloch 1996). As Smith (1975) notes ad 
locum , most commentators either propose that the phrase is a variety of 
‘Ephesian Letters’ ( ephesia grammata ), that is, a magic formula unin¬ 
telligible per se, or assume that the phrase must have been a Latin locu¬ 
tion that became corrupt for reasons unknown. Arrowsmith sensibly 
avoids the problem altogether. But since a seminal article by Hadas 
(1929; Boyce 1991: 88) and the research of Dolger (1959), two major 
factors have emerged to clarify the phrase: (1) Syro-Palestinian names, 
words, phrases and customs appear freely in the Satyricon (Jacobson 
1971; Marblestone 1985: 156; Boyce 1991: 88); and (2) the Latin of 
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Petronius\s freedman evidences lexical hybrids (Neumann 1980; Boyce 
1991: 54-60) compounded often with Greek—occasionally Aramaic- 
Syriac—elements. Most recently. Professor Glen W. Bowersock has 
remarked in a private communication (Bowersock 1995): ‘I am very 
receptive to Semitic elements in the language of Petronius, particularly 
for the highly civilized and well educated audience for which he was 
writing.’ To be sure, ‘the trouble is that apart from a transparent exam¬ 
ple such as Trimalchio’s name it is hard to make a truly conclusive 
case’. 

In my view, however, linguistic and contextual evidence suggest 
strongly that mata-uita is a hybrid Aramaic-Latin asseveration meaning 
‘Life-Death’, to which tan , evoking both the Aramaic and the Greek 
name of T, is joined as an emblem of the polarity of Life and Death 
(see below, §D) especially in its association with cross-symbolism. The 
entire compound phrase, injected asyndetically into Niceros’s macabre 
tale, becomes, in the words of Dolger (1959: 22), ‘in einem verzwei- 
felten Kampf ein recht singemasser Ausruf’. Moreover, the phrase may 
be, as Dolger conjectures, ‘ein auf Soldatensitten beziiglicher Ausruf 
und wohl ein Kraftasdruck’ derived from the experiences of Roman 
troops stationed in Syria-Palestine (see below for another possibility). 
Moreover, the searing juxtaposition of Life and Death to which the 
phrase points comes approximately midway in the Satyricon, a work 
that amounts to a fantasia and fugue on Death-in-Life, as Arrowsmith 
has convincingly argued. This discussion will first examine the hybrid 
reading matauitatau and then offer a hypothesis for the Sitz im Leben of 
the phrase. 

a. Mata as an Aramaic Expression 

matauitatau appears corrupt only if its hybridity is not recognized: 
mata reflects the normal Syriac noun for death, mawta (Brockelmann 
1962: 178), with the semi-vowel vv and the postpositive article a'. 
Although Syriac is ‘the literary language, originating from Edessa, of 
the Christians of North Syria and of Mesopotamia’ and ‘the flowering 
of Syriac literature began in the third, and extended into the seventh, 
century CE...’, as an eastern Aramaic dialect it conserves the diph¬ 
thong aw, which had long been reduced in the Canaanite dialects and in 
Palestinian Aramaic to o, as in the dialect of the Targumim mot a 
(Jastrow 1950: 752). That the diphthong aw of mata did not contract to 
o, as in the Palestinian Aramaic mota, but is represented by a 
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(presumbly, but not demonstrably, long), is evidence of an origin in 
Syrian, not Palestinian, Aramaic. Moreover, Professor Cyrus H. 
Gordon has now demonstrated (Gordon 1995 and forthcoming) that in 
ancient Eblaite, the earliest known Semitic language, attested from the 
excavations at Tel Mardikh in North Syria, the ‘falling diphthong’ aw 
is reduced to a. This reduction apparently remained residually active in 
Syriac along with the standard survival of the dipththong aw. Latin 
(like modern French) had sometimes contracted the dipthong au to o, 
especially in plebeian speech, as in caupo-copo (as in Satyricon 62.12) 
or Claudius-Clodius (Ktihner and Holzweissig 1912: 85-86). 

b. Naturalization of mata into Latin 

The paromoiosis in -ta of mata with its polar opposite uita, ‘life’, may 
have facilitated its naturalization into Latin as a colloquial term for 
‘death’. In the parlous situation of Niceros, or at least his literary 
persona, a slave so terrified that visions of imminent death ( stabam 
quasi mortuus, qui mori timore nisi ego) fluctuate wildly with those of 
life, a ‘Kraftausdruck’ invoking both becomes plausible. Moreover, 
the phrase oculi mortui (62.10), ‘eyes bugging out like a corpse’ 
(Arrowsmith 1959), to describe Niceros’s state as he arrives at the 
house of his arnica , reinforces the polarity of life and death: the eyes, 
the palpable emblem of vitality among the Roman poets, are ‘dead’. 
The freedman Damas says that after guzzling ‘gallons’ of wine 
(Arrowsmith 1959: staminatas duxi), he is plane matus (41.12: ‘tight 
and no mistake’) because ‘Wine’s gone right to my head (Arrowsmith 
1959: vinus mihi in cerebrum abiit). Scholars conventionally derive 
matus from madidus, ‘soused’ (Smith 1975 ad locum) or from mactus, 
‘struck, smitten’ ( Oxford Latin Dictionary 1982; Boyce 1991: 45). But 
Damas may well mean what the English colloquialism ‘dead drunk’ 
captures. 

The naturalization of mata, ‘death’, into Latin is no more improbable 
than the remarkable origin of the English term ‘checkmate’: the Persian 
elements shah, ‘king’, and mat, ‘beat, lost, defeated’ (Kutscher 1982: 
169), became in Old French eschec mat, in Middle English chek mat(e), 
and thence, via a pseudo-etymological accommodation, into the Mod¬ 
ern English ‘checkmate’. As early as the twelfth century, the term TOHC 
appears in a poem ascribed to Abraham Ibn Ezra. Afterward, and per¬ 
haps because of the poem, no was mistakenly associated with Hebrew 
(or Arabic) no ‘dead’ (Kutscher 1982: 169). The term chess itself, 
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which also derives ultimately from Persian shah, likely reflects the 
transmission of the early medieval game from Persia, to which it had 
come from India, to Arab-speaking lands; thence Muslims passed the 
game to the Spaniards and Byzantines to the Italians. Professor Gordon 
has suggested (Gordon 1995) that the mata element survives also as 
matador in Spanish. Indeed, the existence of the Spanish root matar, 
‘to kill’, suggests strongly that not only the Arabic, but also the North¬ 
west Semitic, substrate of this language bears more investigation. 

The colloquial naturalization of mata as ‘death’ may have taken 
place in the experience of Roman soldiers in Syria, as Dolger (1959: 
22) suggests. Syria, which had become a Roman province under 
Pompey (64-63 BCE), was an important command of the Roman 
Principate, particularly as a line of defense on the Euphrates against 
attacks from Armenia or Parthia (Cary and Scullard 1975: 422). Until 
70 CE the consular legate of Rome normally had four legions at his 
disposal. But an equally likely place for the phenomenon was Rome 
itself. The satirist Juvenal (c. 67-127 CE) railed (3.60-63) against for¬ 
eign, particularly Greek, ‘dregs’ at Rome : 

non possum ferre, Quirites, 

Graecam urbem. quamvis quota portio faecis Achaei? 
iam pridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes 
et linguam et mores et cum tibicine chordas 
obliquas... 

My countrymen, I cannot endure 
a city turned Greek. And yet the dregs are only in part Achaeans. 

Long since has Syrian Orontes flowed down to the Tiber 
bringing its language, customs, harps and pipers. 

Juvenal’s rage at the Syrians is precious evidence for the incursion 
not only of their, to him, reprehensible customs and music, but of their 
language. Friedlander (1895, ad locum) has collected a full set of refer¬ 
ences on the question of Syrians at Rome. 

c. Aramaic and Northwest Semitic Elements in Latin 
The colloquial hybrid mata-uita established itself well enough to 
remain a viable reading in the manuscript tradition of Petronius’s 
Satyr icon (Muller 1994, ad locum). Although classical scholars have 
readily acknowledged Greek-Latin hybrids in the exuberant language of 
Petronius’s freedmen (Neumann 1980; Smith 1975: xxix-xxx, 222; 
Boyce 1991: 54-60), the existence of an Aramaic-Latin hybrid, much 
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less its preservation in the manuscripts, has not seemed plausible to 
most. To be sure, few classical scholars know Aramaic at all, or well 
enough, to evaluate the evidence. Yet Trimalchio, ‘who speaks more 
and is described in greater detail than any other character in the Cena 
[and] has understandably been subject to more scholarly scrutiny than 
any of the other freedman’ (Boyce 1991: 94; see 94-102), bears a name 
hybridized with Greco-Latin tri, ‘three’, and Aramaic malch, ‘king’, so 
as to mean with Sullivan (1968: 151; Marblestone 1985: 156) ‘some¬ 
thing like “Mr. Trelord’”. As for his origin, Trimalchio mentions only 
that he had come as a small boy ‘from Asia’ (75: 10). 

The preservation of North-West Semitic elements in the manuscripts 
of Latin literature has a well-known precedent in the famous Punic 
monologue of Hanno in Plautus’s Poenulus, produced at Rome soon 
after the Second Punic War (218-201 BCE). Some veterans of the 
protracted struggle with Hannibal up and down Italy and of the defeat 
of Carthage surely understood the language of their late enemies, who 
had been decisively vanquished. That some of the audience understood 
the monologue recited by a Roman actor is remarkable enough. More 
so, however, is that the major Plautine manuscripts preserve the Punic 
text in two parallel recensions, each reflecting inner-Punic morpholog¬ 
ical variation (Sznycer 1967: 45-109, 111-32), as well as fourteen short 
passages. All these texts give Semitists valuable evidence for the mor¬ 
phology and vocalization of Punic, which was written in a consonantal 
script (Sznycer 1967: 146-56; Friedrich-Rollig 1971, passim; Segert 
1976, passim). Verbal jesting in which an actor burlesques Punic words 
as if they were Latin further validates the accuracy of the readings. 

d. Cruciform tau as Hebrew-Aramaic and/or Greek Emblem 
of Life against Death 

The element tau is originally the final letter of the old Phoenician- 
Aramaic-Hebrew alphabet. Its archaic form was a cross: X, whereas by 
the time of Petronius, presumably the reign of Nero (54-68 CE), both 
Hebrew and Aramaic used the square Aramaic form, n. In times of 
nationalist struggle, as against the Hellenized Syrians in the second 
century BCE, or against the Romans, first to second centuries CE, and 
during the short-lived Hasmonean kingdom, Jewish coins show the 
archaic X-shape of taw. This form appears as well in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (Finegan 1979). 

After Cain had slain Abel: 
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me bD mt* non 'ribnb m« ppb mrr nan 

Then God set a sign upon Cain so that none would slay him on sight 
(Gen. 4.15). 

The traditional Rabbinic exegetes of the Hebrew Bible occasionally 
interpreted the first ‘mark’ (DIR) that God imprinted on a human being 
as a letter of the divine name. According to a Yemenite Midrash 
(Lieberman 1965: 189-90) the mark was a taw, placed on Cain’s hand. 
Lieberman speculates that the Rabbis ‘censored’ this interpretation 
once the Christians began to read the taw as a sign of the salvific Cross 
(see below). Some legal passages in the Hebrew Bible (for example, 
Deut. 6.8, 11.8) require that a ‘mark’ (niK) be placed on the arms to 
remind one of God’s revelation. In Ezek. 9.4-6 the taw denotes a mark 
of safety from a rampage of slaughter to be wrought by divine execu¬ 
tioners in Jerusalem. The prophet says that in his hearing God called to 
one of them: 

D'pMon erraon mrann mrreo bi> in mnm D-borr pirn tot -pro 

■uii 

loan bt* inn rbi? -ibr id’r bo b»...rDTra moan mornm bo ba 

Pass through the city, through Jerusalem, and put a mark on the fore¬ 
heads of the men who moan and groan because of all the abominations 
that are committed in it...do not touch any person who bears the mark 
(translation of the Jewish Publication Society). 

Lieberman, following Deissmann, notes that in the Roman world of 
the first century CE the Greek letter chi, X, was ‘a mark of cancellation 
of bonds, a mark of freedom’ since, as Deissmann notes, ‘it was 
generally customary to cancel a bond (or other document) by crossing it 
out with the Greek cross-letter Chi (X)... The subject is perhaps not 
without some bearing on the later allegorical and mystical trifling with 
the cross letter Chi among the Christians’ (Lieberman 1965: 188). 

Another sign of life or of safety was the Greek tau, which marked on 
lists of soldiers the names of battle-survivors (Dolger: 1959: 22). By 
the second century, the tau because of its shape represented to Chris¬ 
tians the oranpoc;, the Cross (Arndt, Gingrich and Danker 1979: s.v. 
oxaopok, end). Conversely, the Greek theta , the first letter of 6dvcaoc, 
‘death’, called by Roman writers nigrum theta, ‘black theta’ (Arndt, 
Gingrich and Danker 1979: 186), served to mark on lists of soldiers 
those fallen in battle (Dolger 1959: 22), or in the records of the 
lawcourts those condemned to death. Dolger (1959: 22) postulates an 
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utter opposition between the symbolic values of Greek theta and tau. 
His interpretation has been so convincing, apparently, that an ingenious, 
but improbable, suggestion by Moeller (1976) ‘restores’ a theta to the 
beginning of matauitatau and reads thereby a chiasm of letter-idea- 
idea-letter. 

In his discussion of early Rabbinic sayings about the symbolism of 
the Hebrew letter taw, Lieberman remarks: ‘We...have to presume 
that the letter Taw in itself conveyed the idea of life, death, mercy, or 
end’ (Lieberman 1965: 186). This will have been so, as Lieberman 
explains: 

Since the Hebrew letter Taw, in the ancient script, was almost identical 
in form with X (Chi) and in sound [my emphasis] with © (Theta) 
[though the latter derived from the hard Phoenician palatal tet], the 
Rabbis, being well acquainted with both marks, interpreted the Taw to 
stand for either life (freedom, mercy) or death. The mark X [Greek chi] 
was inscribed on the foreheads of the righteous, the mark 0 was put on 
those of the wicked (Lieberman 1965: 189). 

Among some Hebrew Christians the taw, chiefly because of its shape, 
came to symbolize the Cross, a sign to be placed on the foreheads of 
Christians, as a passage of Origen attests. Lieberman suggests that even 
the Hebrew Christian preserves a genuine Jewish notion of the cruci¬ 
form tau (Lieberman 1965: 188; Maringer 1980). 

e. Greek or Syro-Palestinian Context for tau? 

Does the tau in matauitatau presuppose only a Gentile Greek context in 
which the letter evokes life, safety or escape, which may be foremost in 
the mind of the distraught spectator-narrator? More likely, the phrase 
betrays the Syro-Palestinian context of Hebrew-Aramaic taw. Hadas 
(1929) had first suggested that the names of several freedmen in the 
Satyricon, including Trimalchio, who hails ‘from Asia’, are ‘Semitic’ 
(Boyce 1991: 88-89); among them is Habinnas, whose name may 
well be Palestinian (Boyce 1991: 88-89; contra: Stern 1974: 441). 
Habinnas’s exuberant, self-effacing and lightly ironic humor, which is 
noticeably different from that of the other freedmen (Boyce 1991: 89), 
may be Jewish in nature. One of Habinnas’s remarks (68.8) about his 
slave Massa, who bears an unmistakably Hebrew name, suggests 
strongly that he is Jewish: 
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duo tamen vitia habet, quae si non haberet, esset omnium numerum; 
recutitus est et stertit) 

... he’d be perfect if he didn’t have two bad points: he’s been circum- 
cized and he snores (Arrowsmith). 

For Petronius, as for many other Greek and Roman authors, circum¬ 
cision is one of the most characteristic signs of the Jews (Stem 1974: 
443; Feldman 1993: 153-58). Accordingly, a Syro-Palestinian notion of 
the sound and letter tau may well have become known among 
Trimalchio’s guests. Of possible significance is the apparently Syrian 
name Seleucus (42.1) for one of the freedmen. Finally, in this regard, 
the narrator of the werewolf tale, Niceros, does not reveal his own 
personality nearly so much as do the other freedmen. He plainly feels 
inferior in education and social position to the educated guests at 
Trimalchio’s banquet (61.4-5). Further, ‘we must remember that the 
credulity and superstitiousness which he expresses belong to his 
narrative persona and not necessarily to Niceros himself (Boyce 1991: 
85). Niceros’s Latin, which scholars have rigorously examined (Boyce 
1991: 86-87), suggests an uneducated, straightforward, perhaps credu¬ 
lous, fellow (see 63.1: certus et minime linguosus. ‘he’s no liar. Nope, 
truth itself and he never exaggerates’ [Arrowsmith]), whose service in 
the army, perhaps with veterans of Syrian campaigns, acquainted him 
with a stock of curious stories and vivid expressions. 

If this reconstruction is correct, Niceros is using the hybrid term 
matauitatau to evoke a recognizable level of soldiers’ language; 
indeed, his travelling companion is a soldier. In this paraheroic scene, 
Niceros, slashing away at shades (umbras cecidi. 62.9), exclaims ‘Life- 
Death-Tau!’ Whether he or any Roman soldier understood the literal 
meaning of the hybrid phrase, we do not know. But it evokes what real 
soldiers may have exclaimed per tot discrimina rerum, when life and 
death were in the balance. In this respect Petronius’s Niceros, as medi¬ 
ated by the picaresque narrator Encolpius, represents a credible person¬ 
ality. 


2. Life against Death: The Literary Tradition 

Niceros is also a literary personality whose chilling encounter with Life 
and Death Petronius whimsically integrates into a long tradition in clas¬ 
sical literature. The tradition embodies a pattern: a hero (later a mock- 
hero) finds himself in a liminal zone where ghosts or shadows seem 
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about to overwhelm his mission; where, broadly, Death will overcome 
Life. The hero adopts a stock heroic posture, sword in hand (compare 
Odyssey 9.300, where Odysseus impulsively readies thus to attack the 
drunk Cyclops), to ward off the impotent, but no less fearsome, ghosts. 
The locus classicus (Odyssey 11.48-50) is Odysseus’s confrontation 
with the shades in Hades, who wish to draw near to drink blood at the 
pit: 

auxoq 8e oq oiju epucadgevoq reapa pripou 
qpr|v, ou5’ eicov veicutov d|xevT)vd K<xpr|va 
aYpaioq daoov ipev rcplv Teipealao jtoGeoGcu. 

while I myself, drawing from beside my thigh my sharp sword 
crouched there, and would not let the strengthless heads of the perished 
dead draw nearer to the blood until I had questioned Teiresias 
(trans. R. Lattimore). 

Vergil’s famous adaptation of this passage in Aeneid VI is artfully 
nuanced. As Aeneas stands at the entrance to the grove of Orcus, the 
Sibyl warns him (260-61): 

tuque invade viam vaginaque eripe ferrum: 
nunc animis opus, Aenea, nunc pectore firmo. 

Now go right along the road and draw your sword from its sheath. 

Now you need courage, Aeneas, now unflinching heart. 

Later, however (290-94): 

corripit hie subita trepidus formidine ferrum 
Aeneas strictamque aciem venientibus offert, 
et ni docta comes tenuis sine corpore vitas 
admoneat volitare cava sub imagine formae, 
inruat et frustra ferro diverberet umbras. 

Then, affrighted with sudden fear, Aeneas goes for his sword, 
draws and brandishes it at the oncoming spirits. 

Now unless his wise companion told him they are thin, bodiless ghosts 

flitting about with a hollow semblance of shape, 

on he would rush, his sword slashing at shadows for naught. 

Norden (1927: ad 260, p. 206; Austin 1977: ad locum ) has demon¬ 
strated that Vergil skillfully combined, without contradiction, two 
opposed motifs: (1) the standard heroic response to peril, even among 
the Dead and (2) the notion, derived from the lost Descent of Herakles 
to Hades, that the dead are fearsome but powerless: as Herakles draws 
his sword at the Gorgon, he learns from his escort Hermes that she is 
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merely a iceivov ei'5coXov, ‘an empty image’. In view of the consider¬ 
able Vergilian echoes in the Satyricon, Petronius adapted this famous 
passage from the Aeneid in order to create a paratragic moment for 
Niceros; noteworthy is his use of the Vergilian gladium stringere and 
of umbras. 

Petronius may well have had in mind a striking passage from 
Euripides’ Bacchae (629-31) where Dionysus in human guise reports 
that just before razing the palace of the hapless Pentheus to the ground: 

kcc 0’ 6 Bpoptoq, u>q e|XOiye (podvExat, So^av keyto, 

<paa|i’ E7iovrio£v Kax’ axikfiv• 6 5’ eju xotj 0’ (opprutevoq 
riaae mKEvxet (paevvov [ai0££p’], (oq a<pa£cov eg£. 

Then Bromios, so it seems—this is the report I give— 

made a phantom in the hall. Pentheus, rushing at it, 

hacked and stabbed at the bright [air], thinking he’s slaying me. 

Aeschylus’s Clytemnestra, a woman with ‘a manly-purposed heart’ 
(Agamemnon 11), hears a commotion in her palace. A servant reports 
(.Libation Bearers 886): 

xov £<ovxa kouveiv toi>q xeOvriKoxai; Aiyto. 

The dead are killing the living [singular]. I’m telling you. 

She immediately understands the ‘riddle’ (887) to mean that Orestes, 
assumed to be dead (for so he had come in disguise to report), is killing 
Aegisthus, who has, until a moment ago, been alive. Of greater signi¬ 
ficance than the riddle is the notion, entertained at least in the form of a 
paradox, that the real dead, including most obviously Agamemnon, are 
now killing the living. Clytemnestra’s response, masculine-heroic in 
every sense, dispenses with theory and drives back to the battle she 
anticipates: 

Someone give me a man-slaying axe, right away: 

Let’s see if we vanquish or are vanquished! 

Garvie (1986: ad locum, p. 289) adduces several passages from 
Sophocles that dwell on the paradox of the dead killing the living. 


3. Life against Death: Leitmotif of the Satyricon 

The encounter and opposition of Life and Death is not only an impor¬ 
tant theme, but the Leitmotif of Petronius’s Satyricon. Bacon (1958: 
276) was, according to Arrowsmith, the first critic to see that ‘the 
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Satyricon is not a symptom of a corrupt society, but a penetrating 
description of it’ (1982: 849). She contends that in the society that 
Petronius reveals ‘luxury tries to tease the satiated senses into the 
appearance of life’ over against the vast landscape of brutality, degrada¬ 
tion and despair. ‘The Sibyl [of Cumae in the bottle, who wished only 
to die ( Satyricon 48.8)] is the symbol for this waste land as well as 
Eliot’s’ (Bacon 1958: 276). 

Arrowsmith in a brilliant essay (1982) has shown that Petronius 
directs his hearty, picaresque, even lubricious narrative with ‘extra¬ 
ordinary structural and thematic concentration’ (Arrowsmith 1982: 
837-38) around the conjoined themes of luxuria and death: 

The Satyricon is a book obsessed by, saturated in, a quality or mode of 
existence that the Romans called, always pejoratively, luxuria. The cen¬ 
tral idea of luxuria is lushness: an exuberance of sensual life in things 
and animals, whence the idea of voluptuous excess, the rankness of pro¬ 
liferating indulgence, randiness, lechery, wanton profusion... luxuria 
offends the sense of natural economy and restraint, even austerity, which 
is everywhere encountered, for obvious reasons, in archaic cultures of 
poverty. This is not to suggest that Petronius’ attitude is that of a severe 
puritanical moralist like the elder Cato—anything but... Petronius 
invokes the idea throughout the whole surviving fragmentary work, not 
merely in the account of Trimalchio’s dinner. 

But the Satyricon is no less obsessed by luxuria than it is by death... 
Trimalchio, to take the chief example, is a man on whom the ideas of 
luxuria and death weigh very heavily. Wealth and death are persistently, 
obsessively on his mind...By eating he proposes to forget death, to 'seize 
the day’ and to live; he passionately desires life, but with every mouthful 
he takes, he tastes death. 

The Satyricon is manifestly incomplete, and according to one ancient 
notice, it is merely fragments from the fifteenth and sixteenth books 
(Arrowsmith 1982: 834). But the thematic unity that Arrowsmith 
postulates is remarkably pervasive: ‘death and wealth and food’, and 
more particularly, ‘the death that luxuria brings in sex, food, and 
language; that is, in the areas of energetic desire and social community’ 
(Arrowsmith 1982: 841). Moreover, the Milesian Tale of the Widow of 
Ephesus that Eumolpus the poet relates near the end of the work (111- 
12) transforms the motif of death-in-life to one of life-from-death. The 
narrator advertises the tale as a story of woman’s inconstancy drawn 
not from ancient literature, but from his own time. Nonetheless the 
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story, so vividly recounted, rises to a myth that comports remarkably 
well with Arrowsmith’s notion of life over against death. 

a. The Widow of Ephesus 

A widow of Ephesus was renowned as a prodigy of fidelity to her hus¬ 
band, so much so that when he died, she was not content with the 
normal obsequies, but followed him into his underground tomb. There 
she bewailed him day and night for five days without food, drink or 
respite. None, family or community, could prevail upon her to give up 
her extreme obsequies. 

Meanwhile, several thieves were crucified nearby and a soldier set to 
watch the bodies lest relatives remove them for burial [See Crossan 
1995: 160-68]. On the sixth night the soldier, seeing the light in the 
tomb, hearing the widow’s wailing, and eager to know what was afoot, 
descended into the tomb. There he beheld the inconsolable widow 
attended by her maid. He offered her his meagre supper and, using the 
tiresome platitudes that men offer to the bereaved, he implored her not 
to break both heart and frame alike with useless grief. But she, enraged 
at his importunities, persisted even more vehemently in her mourning. 

As the soldier, nonetheless, pressed his arguments, the maid finally 
took some food from him. Thereafter, she prevailed upon her mistress, 
weakened by grief and starvation alike, to partake. Emboldened by his 
success in persuading the lady to live, the soldier now laid siege to her 
virtue, which she was happy to yield to him. The next several nights 
they enjoyed their secret love in the tomb, its door discreetly closed. A 
passerby might think that the lady of famous fidelity had finally 
expired, and they partook together of his meager rations. 

One night the parents of one of the crucified thieves, upon noticing 
that the guard was absent, removed his body for burial. When the sol¬ 
dier discovered what his dereliction had caused, and knew what hideous 
punishment awaited him, he told his mistress that he would not await 
that, but would kill himself first with his own sword. Let her, be 
begged, make room for the corpse of her lover together with that of her 
husband in the same tomb. 

Our lady’s heart, however, was no less tender than pure. ‘God forbid,’ 
she cried, ‘that I should have to see at one and the same time the dead 
bodies of the only two men I have ever loved. No, better far, I say, to 
hang the dead [up] than to kill the living.’ With these words, she gave 
orders that her husband’s body should be taken from its bier and strung 
up on the empty cross. The soldier followed this good advice, and the 
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next morning the whole city wondered by what miracle the dead man 
had climbed up on the cross (Arrowsmith 1959). 

Arrowsmith’s comment on this story is telling: 

Against Trimalchio, who turns a feast of living men into a funeral, is set 
the story of the soldier who celebrates his marriage in the tomb... Here 
Petronius seems to be saying, I give you an image of the rebirth of 
human life; here are the hope and energy that everywhere else are 
baffled by satiety and thereby transformed into death. In place of 
perversion, natural marriage; in place of impotence, consummation; in 
place of unappeasable appetite, satisfied desire; in place of death, life 
(Arrowsmith 1982: 851). 

b. Christian Cross-Symbolism in the Satyricon? 

Did Petronius understand in some degree and manner the significance 
of the Cross to the earliest Christians as the locus of Life and Death? 
Did he sense that the Cross, which brought death in brutality, 
degradation and despair, had become for them the emblem of new life? 
Professor Glen W. Bowersock in his new work, Fiction as History: 
Nero to Julian (1994), makes an astonishing, and in my view, convinc¬ 
ing, rapprochement between Petronius and the hagiographa that 
became the New Testament. Proceeding from the remark that ‘Poly¬ 
theism had no scripture’ or ‘universal texts for the devout’, Bowersock 
asks how and when polytheism might create ‘some parallel to the 
monotheist scriptures... in a world in which monotheism and poly¬ 
theism were approaching direct and momentous collision' (Bowersock 
1994: 121-22). 

Part of the answer for Bowersock lies in the language, thought and 
narrative to be crystallized soon after Petronius’s time in the Gospels 
and Acts of the Apostles, ‘a kind of narrative fiction in the form of 
history...essentially new to the Greco-Roman world’ (1994: 123), 
although rooted in the narrratives of the Hebrew Bible. Once they were 
available in the Greek language, these texts acquired a ‘potential for 
stimulating secular narratives...with the portentous diffusion of Chris¬ 
tian doctrines and practices as outlined by the evangelists’ (Bowersock 
1994: 124). 

The Satyricon records, at the end of its extant fragments (141.2-4), 
the testament of Eumolpus: 
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omnes qui in testamento meo legata habent praeter libertos meos, hac 
condicione percipient, quae dedi, si corpus meum in partes conciderint et 
astante populo comederint. apud quasdam gentes scimus adhuc legem 
servari, ut a propinquis suis consumantur defuncti, adeo quidem, ut 
obiurgentur aegri frequenter, quod carnem suam faciant peiorem. his 
admoneo amicos meos ne recusent quae iubeo, sed quibus animis 
devoverint spiritum meum, eisdem etiam corpus consumant. 

All those who are legatees in my will, apart from my freedmen, shall 
take what I have given only under the following condition—that they 
divide my body into parts and eat it in the presence of the assembled 
people. We know that among certain tribes this practice is still main¬ 
tained, that the dead should be consumed by their relatives, maintained 
indeed to such a degree that the sick are frequently blamed because, by 
living on, they are diminishing the quality of their flesh. With this in 
mind, I advise my friends not to refuse what I order, but to eat my body 
[ corpus ] with the same enthusiasm with which they have cursed my 
spirit [spiritum] (Bowersock 1994: 135) 

Bowersock notes that in the Greek Gospels the term used by Jesus at 
the Last Supper, 8iot0f|KTi, when he bade his disciples ‘share in his 
body and blood by consuming bread and wine’ (1994: 136), bore its 
original sense of ‘testament’ or ‘will’; only in Hellenistic Judaism did it 
become a term for ‘covenant’. Further, the term Katvq Aia0r|KT| united 
the original Greek sense of 5ia0f|KT| with the sense of Kcavf| as ‘some¬ 
thing radically new and different, even strange’(1994: 137). Bowersock 
remarks: 

The Kaivr| Aia0f|icr|, therefore, is something altogether new and differ¬ 
ent in the way of a testament. It may be suggested that the brilliant 
parody of Petronius makes play with this sense of 'New Testament’ in 
giving us the highly innovative, not to say strange, will of Eumolpus. It 
would be stranger still if the stipulation that his legatees eat his body 
were not a pointed allusion to the Gospel story of the Last Supper. The 
distinction he makes between the corpus and the spiritus reflects per¬ 
fectly the opposition of acr.pq (or atbpa) and nvEupa in the Gospels. 

By way of conclusion to his daring and brilliant chapter, Bowersock 
points up a remarkable instance of cultural ‘re-synthesis’ (as it may be 
called): 

Petronius’ treatment of this motif... was a portent of the impact that the 
tales of the evangelists were to have on the imagination of writers and 
readers in the Greco-Roman world for several centuries to come... 
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Appendix 

The remarks of Professor Glen W. Bowersock, cited above, p. 484, on his recep¬ 
tivity to Semitic elements in the language of Petronius come in a gracious and 
learned letter in which he takes exception to some of my interpretation of mataui- 
tatau. Professor Bowersock’s knowledge of Semitic languages, rare for a classical 
scholar, as well his eminence as a classical philologist make his remarks well worth 
quoting: 

That mata looks like ‘death’, especially in this context, I find most attractive. I feel less 
certain of vita, and the tan remains very difficult. I should prefer to see in the last 
element some representation of twh, ‘stun, startle’, since Syriac (at least) already shows 
an awareness of the punning potential of mwt with the participle of twh, e.g. in mwt’ 
mtwh. I suspect we are dealing with something like ‘scared to death,’ and if so the 
intervening uita may constitute some kind of suffix or prefix (or both). For example 
tatau could be an augmented verb of the kind we see often in Arabic verbs of form V 
and VI. But this is all merely speculation. If only we knew more about the spoken 
languages of the first-century Near East. The new graffito from Avdat (IEJ 36 r 1986], 
56-60) makes it clear that a mixed language of Aramaic and Arabic could be found 
about that time. 
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Part X 

MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 



The Influence of Hebrew on Portuguese 


Alan D. Corre 


E na lingua, na qual quando imagina. 

Com pouca corrup^ao ere que e a latina. 1 

Professor Cyrus Gordon was raised in the old Portuguese-rite Jewish 
congregation of Philadelphia, and he credits his mentor there for 
establishing the principles which have guided his life. I am privileged 
to offer him this essay at the intersection of two cultures which have 
influenced him. May he be granted many more years of productive 
endeavor. 

It is the thesis of this paper that certain unique features of the Por¬ 
tuguese language can be explained as Jewish influences. In particular, 
the Jews’ habit of translating the Bible literally into their vernacular 
influenced their speech, and these Hebraic turns of phrase and con¬ 
structions penetrated the standard language. 

The custom of translating the Holy Scriptures literally into other 
languages is an ancient Jewish habit which dates back to the first cen¬ 
tury CE, with the Bible translation into Greek of Aquila, and the 
Aramaic translations known as Targumim. The translators were not 
interested in producing a polished translation. It was meant rather to 
assist the student to understand the Hebrew text, and hence the lan¬ 
guage could become quite distorted. But this ‘pony’ served its goal of 
familiarizing the faithful with the text and meaning of Scripture. 
There was probably such a Jewish translation into Low Latin, and 
hence these translations are in a sense as old as the Romance languages 
themselves. 2 

1. ‘The language [i.e. Portuguese] which, with a little imagination, you can 
believe is Latin, but little corrupted’. L. de Camoes, Os Lusiadas, canto I, stanza 33. 

2. See EncJud , IV, p. 856. For similar Arabic versions, see the entry ‘Judeo- 
Arabic’. See also my ‘The Spanish Haftara for the Ninth of Ab\ JQR 48.1 (1957), 
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Latter day Jewish scholars regarded such jargons with distaste. Isaac 
Nieto described Judeo-Spanish in 1740 as ‘un castellano-hebraico que 
no es ni hebraico ni Castellano’, 3 and made the effort in his translation 
of the prayer book to avoid this type of language. Books printed by 
Menasseh ben Israel in Amsterdam were similarly bowdlerized. In 
most instances this type of literary activity had no effect on the stan¬ 
dard language. Isaac Nieto, Menasseh ben Israel and others wished 
their brethren to get away from their ‘Ladino’ and use the standard 
language. However, the process in Portuguese was somewhat different 
for reasons which will be discussed later. 

The most striking example of a Hebrew caique in standard Por¬ 
tuguese is the expression quern me dera (‘who would give me’) in the 
sense of the Castilian ojala (‘would that. .. ’ lit. ‘O Allah grant. .. ). 4 
This is the only place in modern Portuguese where the simple plu¬ 
perfect of any verb (as opposed to the compound form with ter or 
haver) is used in the spoken language. 5 This verb is a pluperfect in 
form only, actually being used as an imperfect subjunctive—compare 
the use of ‘diera/diese’ in Spanish. Such an expression is found in no 
other Romance language, and clearly does not have its basis in Latin. I 
would posit that this expression is a ‘caique’, a literal translation of the 
Hebrew ]JT ’0. In Deut. 28.67 the Arragel Bible—which uses ‘good’ 
Spanish—translates: ‘Por la manana diras: ;o si ya fuese la noche! e 
por la noche diras: ;o si ya fuese la manana!’ 6 By contrast, the Ferrara 
Bible of 1553, which is in the literal Jewish tradition, renders: ‘Por la 
manana diras: quien diesse tarde y en la tarde diras: quien diesse 
manana.’ 7 Compare also in the Spanish Haftara (Jer. 8.23): ‘Quien 

pp. 13-34. There the Hebrew 'H '3b 'bp is translated ‘sobre mi mi kora§on 
doloryozo’. 

3. ‘Castilian-Hebrew which is neither Castilian nor Hebrew’. Introduction to his 
Oraciones de Ros Asana y Kipur (London: R. Reily, 1740). Nieto was born in 
Livorno and lived in London, where for a time he served as the Hahdm of the Sefardi 
Jewish community. 

4. It is interesting to note that the Spanish expression is Islamic in origin, while 
I assert that the corresponding Portuguese expression is Jewish. 

5. In point of fact it is archaic at two removes, since the form in haver is now 
largely restricted to the literary language. 

6. ‘In the morning you shall say: Would it were night! And in the evening you 
shall say: Would it were morning!’ 

7. ‘In the morning you shall say: Who would give evening and in the evening 
you shall say: Who would give morning.’ 
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diesse mi cabega aguas. .. quien me diesse en el desierto.’ 

I have also heard the expression ‘quien me diera’ (not ‘diese’) in the 
mouth of an old Jewish lady from Tangier. This expression is not 
found in standard Spanish, but is alive and well in Portuguese—a lit¬ 
eral transation from Hebrew by means of the Jewish Bible translations 
into Romance. 

Recognition of the influence of the Hebrew Bible can also help solve 
a problem which has troubled many students of the Portuguese 
language. Jose Maria Rodrigues called it ‘uma das caracterfsticas da 
lingua portuguesa. . . interessante fenomeno morfologico’ 8 Togeby 
called it ‘enigmatique. . . une creation sensationelle’. 9 M. Said Ali 
referred to it as ‘uma forma extrememente curiosa, estranha as lin- 
guas irmas’. 10 This is, of course, the ‘infinito pessoaT (the personal 
infinitive). 11 

Togeby continues: ‘Si l’infinitif personnel est le resultat d’une con¬ 
fusion entre le futur du subjonctif et l’infinitif, pourquoi n’a-t-on pas 
eu un forme analogue en italien ou les conditions etaient les memes?’ 12 
He knew that such a phenomenon exists in Hungarian, as he remarks 
on its existence in that language. He did not know, however, that such 
a phenomenon is very common in Hebrew, consisting of the infinitive 
of the verb plus a suffix. It is my view that the influence of the Jews 
and of their literal Bible translations was sufficient to carry over this 
usage into the standard language—but only in Portugal. 13 Let us 

8. ‘one of the characteristics of the Portuguese language. . . an interesting mor¬ 
phological phenomenon’. J.M. Rodrigues, ‘Sobre o uso do infinito impessoal’, 
Boletim de Filologia 1 (1932), p. 3. 

9. ‘enigmatic. . . a fantastic creation’. K. Togeby, ‘L’enigmatique infinitif per¬ 
sonnel en portugais’, Studia Neophilologica 25 (1955), pp. 210, 216. 

10. ‘an extremely curious form, unknown to the sister languages’. M. Said Ali, 
Dificuldades da Lingua Portuguesa (Rio: F. Aloes, 1957), p. 55. 

11. The personal infinitive, also called the inflected infinitive, is formally identical 
in regular verbs with the future subjunctive—’falar’. ‘falares’, ‘falar’, ‘falarmos’, 
‘falardes’, ‘falarem’. The meaning is roughly ‘for you to speak', and so on. In irreg¬ 
ular verbs it is distinct; thus, the future subjunctive of ‘dizer’ is based on the stem 
‘disser’, while the stem of the personal infinitive is the impersonal infinitive ‘dizer’. 

12. ‘If the personal infinitive is the result of a confusion between the future 
subjunctive and the infinitive, then why was there not an analogous form in Italian, 
where the conditions were the same?’ 

13. The inflected infinitive which appears in the Spanish Haftara quoted above 
(‘ora de seren perdonados nuesos pekados’ [‘the time of our sins being pardoned’], 
p. 19) is probably a contamination of Spanish by the vernacular Portuguese in use 
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observe first that in Jewish Spanish until this day the word for ‘nos’ is 
‘mos’. This, added to the infinitive, gives us ‘sermos’, ‘estarmos’ which 
is exactly the Hebrew mi (= ‘ser’) + 1]- (= ‘nos’ or ‘mos’) giving 
•nnrn (= ‘sermos’). Note that classical Hebrew does not require the 
prefixed -b in all cases. This now resembles a finite verb, and hence 
the other forms of the infinito pessoal were generated by analogy. In 
Ladino, in general, the form is found in the passive. Thus ^pQEin 117 is 
rendered in the Ferrara Bible ‘fasta seres destruydo’ (Deut. 28.61). 
Otherwise, they are replaced by forms more natural in Romance like 
‘su poder’ (‘your [his etc.] being able’)—which is a Hebraism also— 
but the true personal infinitive survived only in Portuguese. 

There are two other manifestations in Portuguese, which may not 
have come directly from Hebrew influence, but were retained on 
account of Jewish preferences. 

The forms of the days of the week ‘segunda-feira’, ‘terga-feira’ and 
so on, are exactly the same as their Hebrew equivalents as found in the 
first chapter of Genesis. Their use avoids the names of heathen gods 
found in Tunes’, ‘martes’ and so on. The use of ‘feira’ (= znto DV) may 
also be Jewish influence, since it is typically optimistic (and effective 
against the evil eye), compared with the use of the neutral and color¬ 
less word ‘dia’. 14 Of course, this could be an influence from Arabic 
also, and doubtless early pillars of the Church looked askance at the 
hint of heathen deities in the names of the days of the week. But 
strong Jewish preferences in this regard may well have favored the 
retention of these forms. It is noteworth that Spanish speaking Jews, 
even today, frequently use ‘al-had’ (‘first [day]’ in Arabic) to avoid the 
religious implication of the name of the first day of the week (‘Lord’s 
day’). 

Finally, we may mention another typically Portuguese usage. The 
answer to a question such as ‘A mofa escreve a carta?’ (‘Does the girl 
write the letter?’) is not simply ‘sim’ (‘yes’), as in most Romance lan¬ 
guages. It is usual to repeat the verb ‘escreve’ (‘she writes’), followed 
optionally by ‘sim’. This is typically Hebraic, as in ‘And he said: “Do 


among the Amsterdam Sefardim. Although they used Spanish for trade purposes, 
their natural language was Portuguese. In the synagogue, announcements (including 
the excommunication of Spinoza!) were made in Portuguese, even though the litur¬ 
gical Haftara was read in Spanish. 

14. See J. Corominas, Diccionario critico etimologico de la lengua caste liana 
(Madrid: Editorial Gredos, 1980), p. 881. 
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you know Laban the son of Nahor?” And they said: “We know’” 
(Gen. 29.5). This indeed has a basis in Latin, but may well have been 
preserved in Portuguese under the influence of the literal Bible trans¬ 
lations. 

I suspect that there is a socio-linguistic reason why these items exist 
in Portuguese and not in Spanish, even though the two languages are 
closely related. When the Jews were expelled from Spain, they were 
given a genuine option of staying and becoming Christians, or leaving. 
Of course, it was a great hardship to leave, but they could leave if 
they wished. 15 In Portugal, on the other hand, when the Portuguese in 
1497 were unwillingly forced to expel their Jewish population, they 
did everything possible to impede the exodus, and many were forced 
to stay who did not wish to stay. 16 This had linguistic results. It was 
highly dangerous in Spain after the expulsion of 1492 to do anything 
that was recognizably Jewish. It was better not to cover one’s face 
when the monstrance was raised in church, and it was better not to use 
typically Jewish expressions. In Portugal, on the other hand, since the 
Jews had been forced to stay, there was more tolerance of judaizing 
and behaving in ways associated with Judaism and Judaism. 17 Several 
periods were granted to former Jews in which deviations from the 
Catholic faith were overlooked. In Portugal, Jews did not feel the 
necessity to avoid Jewish expressions. Hence they persisted and are 
still with us. 

15. The number expelled is uncertain, since no precise records were kept. 
Guesses vary from a few tens of thousands to as much as a quarter of a million. Of 
course, the world population was much smaller at this time. 

16. See H.P. Salomon, ‘The Portuguese Inquisition and its Victims in the Light 
of Recent Polemics,’ Journal of the American Portuguese Cultural Society 5.3-4 
(Summer, 1971), p. 21. ‘The king. . . wanted to keep the Jews in Portugal. He 
thought they would be useful to the national economy.’ 

17. On a number of occasions general pardons were granted to those who had 
judaized. The very form of indictment before the Inquisitional tribunal took these 
amnesties into account: ‘Sendo o reu cristao baptizado e como tal obrigado a ter e crer 
tudo o que tern, ere e ensina a Santa Madre Igreja de Roma, ele o fez pelo contrario e 
se passou a [o judaismo], O reu. . . cometeu [as culpas ] depois do ultimo perdao 
geral’ (‘The accused, being a baptized Christian, and as such obliged to hold and 
believe everything which the Holy Mother Church of Rome holds, believes and 
teaches, acted to the contrary and passed over to [Judaism]. .. The accused com¬ 
mitted [the crimes] subsequent to the last general pardon’) (See A.J. Saraiva, 
inquisigao e Cristaos-Novos [Porto: Editorial Inova, 1968], p. 90). 



Traditional Commentators Anticipating 
A MODERN LITERARY APPROACH 


Walter Herzberg 


Introduction 

The modern literary approach to the Bible has made a major con¬ 
tribution to the study and understanding of the biblical text. Among 
those most recently at the forefront are Robert Alter, Meir Sternberg, 
Meir Weiss, Michael Fishbane, Yair Zakovitch and Adele Berlin, to 
name just a very few. Their major contribution, by and large, has been 
not in the area of new interpretation, but rather in methodology, pro¬ 
viding us with the tools of interpretation necessary to read the text 
closely. Actually, interpretation presented as new is often found in the 
traditional commentaries, which provide much ‘close reading’ of the 
text similar to the close reading of a modem literary approach. (Com¬ 
bining Robert Alter’s and Adele Berlin’s definitions of traditional com¬ 
mentaries, 1 I will use the term broadly to encompass early rabbinic 
literature from Midrash to the medieval exegetes such as Rashi, 
Rashbam, Ibn Ezra, Nachmanides, to Sfomo, Or Hahayim, Kli Yakar, 
to the nineteenth century’s Malbim, Haketav V’Hakabalah. Ha'ammek 
Davar, and many more. ) 

‘Scholars are finding fascinating points of contact between contem¬ 
porary hermeneutical theories and older Jewish methods of interpreta¬ 
tion.’ 2 They have been increasingly integrating the use of traditional 
commentaries in their interpretations. The trailblazer, of course, was 
Professor Nehama Leibowitz. But others who have made significant 
use of the commentaries include Moshe Greenberg, Nahum Sarna, 

1. R. Alter, The World of Biblical Literature (New York: Basic Books, 1992), 
pp. 141-42. 

2. S. Kepnes (ed.). Interpreting Judaism in a Postmodern World (New York: 
New York University Press, 1996), p. 3. 
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Uriel Simon and Elazar Touitou. The traditional commentaries, how¬ 
ever, are not always accessible, because many are not familiar with the 
vast literature, or may find the style or terminology misleading. I hope 
to provide that bridge between the modern literary approach and the 
traditional commentaries, making the latter more accessible to the con¬ 
temporary reader. 

My first understanding of the potential for the complementary nature 
of a modem literary approach and the traditional commentaries came 
about twelve years ago when I first read Robert Alter’s book, The Art of 
Biblical Narrative, particularly his chapter on ‘The Techniques of 
Repetition’, where he writes, 

in biblical prose the reiteration of key-words has been formalized into a 
prominent convention which is made to play a much more central role in 
the development of thematic argument than does the repetition of such 
key-words in other narrative traditions... [Buber called this phenomenon 
of key-words Leitwort, stating that] ‘by following these repetitions, one 
is able to decipher or grasp a meaning of the text, or at any rate, the 
meaning will be revealed more strikingly... The measured repetition... 
is one of the most powerful means for conveying meaning without 
expressing it. 3 

Once I became aware of the phenomenon of key-words, I was able 
actively to employ it as a tool of interpretation. In addition, I began to 
notice that traditional commentators were sensitive to the phenomenon 
as well, offering commentary based on this awareness. Similarly, the 
description of many other literary techniques by contemporary authors 
greatly assists one to read the biblical text more closely and reveal its 
meaning. Some of the phenomena that have been described include reti¬ 
cence, word order, juxtaposition, ambiguity, repetition and perspective. 

I will focus on the phenomenon of perspective, and show how the 
traditional commentators were aware of this phenomenon, thereby 
demonstrating how our ability to access the commentaries in light of 
modem literary terminology can only enhance our understanding of the 
text. 

Many terms are used for the phenomenon of perspective: focus, 
interior monologue, point of view, free indirect discourse. I have 
chosen to use the term ‘perspective’ to simplify matters, ‘because it is a 

3. R. Alter, The Art of Biblical Narrative (New York: Basic Books, 1981), 
pp. 92-93. 
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term intelligible from ordinary usage that is capacious enough to 
embrace a variety of sins’. 4 

I will base my discussion on three categories of perspective that Meir 
Weiss presents in Scriptures in their own Light: 5 

1. Narration—from objective narration to subjective perspective 

2. Speech—from the perspective of the speaker to that of the 
listener 

3. Silence—from the perspective of silent characters 


1. Narration 

Narration is generally considered to be objective reporting. However, 
Meir Weiss notes that narration often ‘imperceptibly moves’ from the 
so-called perspective of the narrator to the subjective perspective of the 
characters. 6 Weiss cites as his example par excellence a verse from 
Genesis 29, where we are told that Jacob worked seven years for Laban 
in order to receive Rachel’s hand in marriage. When Jacob fulfilled his 
commitment (v. 22): ‘Laban gathered all the people of the place and 
made a feast. (23) When evening came, he took his daughter, Leah, and 
brought her to him; and he cohabited with her...(25) When morning 
came, behold it was Leah: So he said to Laban, “What have you 
done?”’ 

Weiss notes that in v. 25, the objective narration changes perspective. 
The Hebrew word hinneh, translated ‘behold’, indicates Jacob’s sur¬ 
prise, and therefore becomes narration from Jacob’s perspective. 
‘Jacob’s innermost feelings are brought to our attention as words of the 
text.’ 7 


When the Bible speaks about the protagonists, it embodies their spiritual 
world, their state of mind, through the structure and style of the descrip¬ 
tion. It is as if at that moment the Biblical author identifies with the 
actors in the story and speaks from their hearts and minds—not in their 
words, but in his own. 8 

4. R. Alter, The Pleasures of Reading in an Ideological Age (New York: 
Simon & Schuster/Touchstone, 1989), p. 172. 

5. M. Weiss, Scriptures in their own Light (Jerusalem: Bialik Institute, 1987), 
pp. 293-311 (Hebrew). 

6. Weiss, Scriptures , p. 298 (my translation and paraphrase). 

7. Weiss, Scriptures, p. 301 (my translation). 

8. M. Weiss, The Bible from Within (Jerusalem: Magnes Press), p. 250. 
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Robert Alter also notes that, 

Most readers’ impression of biblical narrative is that everything is told 
from the perspective of an impassive authoritative narrator. However, 
several recent literary studies of biblical narrative have persuasively 
argued that in fact the point of view frequently switches at strategic 
moments to one of the characters. The biblical narrator... often uses the 
term [ hinneh ] to mark the crossover between his perspective and that of 
a character, the ‘Behold’ becoming in effect part of the unspoken inner 
speech of the personage, especially at moments when something unex¬ 
pected or untoward is seen. 9 

Traditional commentators have also ‘shown that the emotions of 
biblical characters are not conveyed exclusively in direct speech’. 10 As 
a matter of fact, Weiss and Alter were preceded by about 850 years by 
the medieval French exegete Rabbi Samuel ben Meir (Rashbam). 11 On 
the very same verse (Gen. 29.25) that we just examined, Rashbam 
makes the following comment concerning the words, ‘behold it was 
Leah’: 

Concerning something that was not known at first [the text] says ‘and 
behold’. And similarly, ‘and behold it was a dream’ (Gen. 41.7). 12 

Rashbam’s explanation of the use of ‘behold’ as presaging ‘some¬ 
thing not known’ is almost identical to Alter’s ‘something unexpected’. 
Rashbam also clearly indicates that the use of ‘behold’ in Gen. 29.25 is 
not an isolated case; he concludes his comment by referring to a similar 
instance in Gen. 41.7 where Pharaoh dreams of the seven cows and 
then the seven sheaves: ‘And the thin ears swallowed up the seven solid 
and full ears. And Pharaoh awoke and behold it was a dream.’ Rashbam 
comments on the words ‘behold it was a dream’: ‘This is like “and 
behold it was Leah” (Gen. 29.25)...until now [Pharaoh] was of the 
opinion that he was experiencing reality and not a dream.’ 13 Once again 

9. Alter, The Pleasures of Reading, pp. 176-77. 

10. Weiss, The Bible from Within , p. 250. 

11. E. Touitou, ‘A1 Shitato ha-Parshanit shel Rashbam be-Peirusho la-Torah', 
Tarbiz 48 (1979), pp. 243-73 (Hebrew). 

12. Rabbi Samuel ben Meir (Rashbam, c. 1080-1174), Hebrew commentary on 
Gen. 41.7 (my translation). 

13. Rashbam on Gen. 29.25 (my loose translation). See also M. Lockshin, 
Rabbi Samuel ben Meir’s Commentary on Genesis: An Annotated Translation 
(Lewiston, NY: Edwin Mellen Press, 1989). 
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Rashbam sees the use of ‘behold’ from a character’s perspective, this 
time Pharaoh's. 

Meir Sternberg, commenting on this verse (Gen. 41.7), makes a 
similar observation to that of Rashbam, ‘that the biblical “and behold” 
[ve’hinneh] prefaces free indirect thought marks that closure as an 
insight into Pharaoh’s own mind’. 14 If I had not been aware of Weiss’s 
and Alter’s discussions on perspective change, I would not have been 
as sensitive to Rashbam’s comment. So, once again, it is not interpre¬ 
tation of the moderns that is new, but rather the clear labeling and 
explanation of the literary phenomena, in this case, perspective. 

As we have just seen, conveniently enough for the purpose of nar¬ 
rative analysis, the transitions from objective narration are often 
formally indicated by ‘hinneh’. ‘Such transitions in modern narrative 
are typically unmarked.’ 15 Nevertheless, there are also many examples 
of unmarked change of perspective in the Bible; these unmarked tran¬ 
sitions, however, are more subtle and therefore more difficult to detect. 

For example, in Gen. 12.6, there is a verse that has proved a problem 
for commentators and readers alike for generations: 

And Abraham passed though the land unto the place of Shechem, unto 
the terebinth of Moreh, and the Canaanites were then in the land. 

The word ‘then’ creates a problem of authorship, for, if Moses wrote 
the Torah, why would he be indicating that the Canaanites were in the 
land during Abraham’s lifetime, but no longer during Moses’ lifetime, 
when we know that they were in the land long after the time of Moses? 
Both Rashi (eleventh century, France) and Ibn Ezra (twelfth century, 
Spain), try to solve the problem by suggesting that in this verse the 
word ‘then’ means that the Canaanites were then first arriving and 
conquering the land of Canaan and had not been there before. 16 In other 
words, they take ‘then’ to mean ‘then and not before’ as opposed to its 
usual meaning of ‘then and not now’. 

However, Ibn Ezra provides a second interpretation, his most famous 
on the Bible, one that is considered to be a cryptic allusion to the 
possibility of a biblical author other than Moses. He states that should 

14. M. Sternberg, The Poetics of Biblical Narrative (Bloomington, IN: Indiana 
University Press, 1985), p. 398. 

15. Alter, The Pleasures of Reading, pp. 176-77. 

16. Rabbi Solomon ben Isaac (Rashi, 1040-1106) and Rabbi Abraham Ibn Ezra 
(1089-1164), Hebrew commentaries on Gen. 12.6. 
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his (and Rashi's) first ‘interpretation be incorrect, then there is a secret 
meaning to the text. Let the one who understands it remain silent.” 7 

Nachmanides (Ramban), the thirteenth-century Spanish commenta¬ 
tor, offers an entirely different approach to the problem: 

It is possible that Scripture mentions, ‘And the Canaanite was then in the 
land’, to teach us concerning the substance of this chapter, i.e., to state 
that Abraham came into the land of Canaan, but God did not show him 
the land He had promised him. He passed to the place of Shechem while 
the Canaanite, that bitter and impetuous nation, was yet in the land, and 
Abraham feared them. Therefore, he did not build an altar to God. But 
when he came to the vicinity of Shechem at the oak of Moreh, God 
appeared to him and gave him the land, and as a result his fear departed 
from him... and then he built an altar to God in order to worship Him 
openly. 18 

So, according to Ramban, Abraham was very frightened of the 
Canaanites who were then in the land. Ramban is therefore looking at 
the narrative detail from Abraham’s perspective. The verse moves from 
objective narration in the first half (‘And Abraham passed through the 
land unto the place of Shechem, unto the terebinth of Moreh’) to 
narration from Abraham’s perspective in the second half (‘And the 
Canaanites were then in the land’)—this time without the transition 
being marked by the word ve’hinneh, ‘and behold’. 

Rashi and Ibn Ezra, on the other hand, see the entire verse as objec¬ 
tive narration, and therefore must deal with the question of authorship. 
Understanding the phenomenon of perspective enables readers to ap¬ 
proach these commentaries with greater sophistication, and hopefully to 
improve skills of close reading of the biblical text itself. 

Weiss and Nehama Leibowitz note another relatively common tech¬ 
nique that can be expected to yield examples of unmarked perspective 
change: the names or designation of a character ‘will vary, intimating 
important issues, relationships and ideas’. 19 The change of name or 
designation of a character will not occur arbitrarily or simply for stylis¬ 
tic reasons, but rather will often be laden with meaning. A fine example 

17. H.N. Strickman and A.M. Silver, Ibn Ezra’s Commentary on the Pentateuch 
(New York: Menorah Publishing, 1988), p. 151. 

18. C. Chavel, Ramban (Nachmanides): Commentary on the Torah, Genesis 
(New York: Shilo Publishing, 1971), p. 170. 

19. N. Leibowitz, Torah Insights (Jerusalem: Joint Authority for Jewish Zionist 
Education, 1995), p. 172. 
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is found in Genesis 21, which begins with the birth of Isaac. The text 
relates that Sarah sees Ishmael taunting his younger brother, Isaac, and 
therefore she has both Ishmael and his mother, Hagar, banished from 
Abraham’s house. Between vv. 9 and 17, Ishmael is referred to in six 
different ways: ‘the son of Hagar the Egyptian’, ‘her son’, ‘son of the 
bondswoman’, ‘his son’, ‘lad’, ‘child’. Four of the six variations are 
found in the narrative voice as follows: 

(21.9) And Sarah saw the son of Hagar the Egyptian. .. making sport. 

(10) Wherefore she said to Abraham, ‘Cast out this bondswoman and her 
son... ’ (11) And the thing was very grievous in Abraham’s eyes on 
account of his son. .. (14) And Abraham arose up early in the morning, 
and took bread and a bottle of water, and gave it unto Hagar, putting it 
on her shoulder, and the child, and sent her away; and she departed, and 
strayed in the wilderness of Beersheba (15) And the water in the bottle 
was spent, and she cast the child under one of the shrubs... (17) And 
God heard the voice of the lad... 

In these verses, one can clearly see how the epithet for Ishmael is 
changed each time in accordance with the perspective of one of the 
characters involved. 20 

Sarah’s perspective (v. 9): The son of the Egyptian woman. We are 
told that Sarah saw ‘the son of the Egyptian woman taunting... ’ This 
epithet reflects Sarah’s inner feeling, her disdain for Ishmael and 
her stripping him of any relationship with Abraham; he is neither 
Abraham’s son nor Isaac’s brother—just the son of the Egyptian 
woman. 

Abraham’s perspective (v. 11): His son. After Sarah insists that 
Abraham banish Ishmael and Hagar from their home, the text reveals 
that ‘the thing was very grievous in Abraham’s eyes on account of his 
son’. The pronoun his tells it all; Abraham is concerned about the fate 
of Ishmael, his son. 

Hagar’s perspective (vv. 14-15): The child. Although Ishmael must 
be at least 15 years old, the text refers to him as a child. In the eyes of 
his mother, he will always remain a child, 21 especially when he is in a 
vulnerable position. 

God’s perspective (v. 17): The lad. Finally, we are told that ‘God 
hears the lad’s voice’. From God’s perspective, he is objectively a lad 
about 15 years old, no longer a child. 

20. Weiss, Scriptures , p. 304 (my translation). 

2 1 . Weiss, Scriptures, p. 305. 
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Once you understand the principles of perspective change, you can 
read the traditional commentaries with a new awareness. In this particu¬ 
lar instance, two commentators actually disagree with Weiss’s reading 
of ‘child’ as narrative from the mother’s perspective. 

Haketav V’Hakabalah (nineteenth century) notes that Ishmael was at 
least 15 years old and wonders why the text would refer to him as a 
child (vv. 14-15). He answers that ‘because of his weakness and sick¬ 
ness he became like a child who has no strength... to walk on his own 
and has to be carried by his mother’. In other words, the designation 
child must be understood from Ishmael’s perspective, for he became 
‘like a child’ , 22 

Or Hahayim (eighteenth century, Morocco/Israel) suggests that the 
first time ‘child’ is used in v. 14, it must be read from Abraham’s 
perspective. He bases his argument on the following analysis: God’s 
words to Abraham (v. 12) are parallel to the words of the narrative in 
the previous verse: 

(11) And the thing was very grievous in Abraham’s eyes on account 
of his son. 

(12) And God said to Abraham: ‘Let it not be grievous in thy eyes 
because of the lad... for it is through Isaac that offspring shall be called 
for you.’ 

God’s response to Abraham is as if he heard Abraham’s inner 
thoughts (v. 11). Or Hahayim states that God ‘removed the title of son’ 
from Ishmael by calling him ‘lad’, and telling Abraham that ‘it is 
through Isaac that offspring shall be called for you’. 23 

After God concludes speaking to Abraham in v. 13, and the text 
reverts to the narrative voice in v. 14, Abraham’s reaction must be 
understood not through dialogue, but through the words of the narra¬ 
tive. Therefore, Or Hahayim concludes that you will find that Abraham 
now accepted ‘their words, for the text states that “Abraham arose... 
and the child" and doesn’t state his son ’ as in v. 11, ‘for the text is 
testifying for Abraham’. 24 

Or Hahayim actually labels the principle, noting that the text is 

22. J.Z. Meklenburg (1785-1865), Haketav V’Hakabalah, Hebrew commentary 
on Gen. 21.14 (my translation). 

23. Rabbi Hayim ben Attar (Or Hahayim, 1696-1743), Hebrew commentary on 
Gen. 21.14 (my translation and paraphrase). 

24. Rabbi Hayim ben Attar, commentary on Gen. 21.14. 
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speaking for Abraham. In other words, he explicitly sensitizes us to the 
possibility that the text may be speaking from the perspective of one of 
the characters. What Or Hahayim takes into consideration that Weiss 
and Leibowitz do not is the interplay between the changing epithets 
found both in the narrative voice and in the dialogue, and the role that 
dialogue may play in understanding perspective change in the narrative 
voice. 

Malbim (nineteenth century, Russia/Romania) also comments on 
dialogue and narrative, and also uses the same term as Or Hahayim for 
perspective change. While Or Hahayim alone commented on parallel 
phrases in v. 11 (narrative) and v. 12 (dialogue), Malbim does so on 
v. 10 (dialogue) and v. 11 (narrative). In v. 10, Sarah tells Abraham to, 
‘Cast out this bondswoman and her son...' The narrative continues 
and states (v. 11): ‘And the thing was very grievous in Abraham’s eyes 
on account of his son.' 

Malbim surmises that Sarah mentioned the bondswoman first, before 
the son, because she thought Abraham’s primary love was for his 
concubine. However, the narrative testifies that the main thing that was 
grievous in Abraham’s eyes concerned his son. 

Once again, our reading of the biblical text has been enhanced, this 
time based on an understanding of the phenomenon of perspective 
change in the narrative voice. 


2. Dialogue and Perspective 

It is also possible to consider dialogue and speech from different 
perspectives 25 —from the perspective of both the speaker and the lis¬ 
tener. The traditional commentators were aware of this exegetical pos¬ 
sibility; two examples should demonstrate how they were sensitive to 
this technique. 

In Numbers 22, Balaam is asked by messengers of Balak, king of 
Moab, to curse the Israelites. In v. 9 we are told, ‘God came to Balaam 
and said, “Who are these men with you?” ’ Commentators throughout 
the ages were troubled by God’s question; since God knows everything, 
why would God ask who the men are? The new JPS translation deals 
with the problem by avoiding a literal translation—that is, ‘Who are 


25. Weiss, Scriptures, p. 307. 
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these men with you?’—and instead opts to translate it, ‘What do these 
people want of you?’ 

Ibn Ezra, the twelfth-century commentator, suggests that it should be 
read rhetorically, as a conversation starter, just like, ‘Where is your 
brother, Abel?’ which also is not to be taken literally, since God knew 
that Cain had killed his brother. 26 Rashi, however, citing a Midrash, 
prefers to take the question ‘Who are these men?’ literally and suggests 
that by asking this question, God intended to delude Balaam into 
thinking that God was not omniscient at all times, and that Balaam 
actually thought: ‘It seems then that there are times when everything is 
not manifest to him; his knowledge is not always alike. I will select a 
time when I will be able to curse and he will not understand.’ 27 

However, according to Gur Aryeh (a super-commentary on Rashi, 
written by the Maharal, sixteenth-century, Prague), in order to under¬ 
stand Rashi’s interpretation correctly it must be read from Balaam’s 
perspective, and taken both literally and rhetorically, for he suggests 
that Balaam had the choice to interpret God’s question either literally or 
rhetorically. It was not God who deluded Balaam, but Balaam who 
‘deluded himself’ by choosing the interpretation that God was not 
omniscient. 28 

Ibn Caspi (fourteenth century, Provence) explicitly states that God’s 
question must be understood from Balaam’s perspective: ‘Don’t won¬ 
der about this statement [of God’s]., .for if it seemed to Balaam that 
God asked him this, why should we wonder how God said this to 
him... ?’ 29 Ibn Caspi concludes that Balaam could perceive God asking 
such a question because of his lack of proper understanding. On the 
other hand, Ibn Ezra and the new JPS translation read it from God’s 
perspective, and therefore are compelled to find a non-literal explana¬ 
tion. 

Another instructional instance of speech is found in the Joseph story 
in Genesis 44-45. Joseph, who has not yet revealed himself to his 
brothers, threatens to detain Benjamin. Judah implores Joseph to let 


26. Abraham Ibn Ezra, Hebrew commentary on Num. 22.9. 

27. Rosenbaum and A.M. Silberman, Pentateuch and Rashi’s Commentary 
(Jerusalem: Feldheim Publishers, 1985), p. 108. 

28. Judah Loew ben Bezalel (Maharal, c. 1525-1609), Gur Aryeh , super¬ 
commentary on Rashi, on Num. 22.9. 

29. Yosef Ibn Caspi (c. 1290), Hebrew commentary on Num. 21.9 (my trans¬ 
lation). 
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Benjamin free, and proposes to ‘remain as a slave to my lord instead of 
the boy, and let the boy go back with his brothers: For how can I go 
back to my father unless the boy is with me? Let me not be a witness to 
the woe that would overtake my father!’ (Gen. 44.33-34). Joseph can 
no longer restrain himself and says, ‘I am Joseph. Is my father still 
alive?’ (Gen. 45.3). 

Joseph’s question, upon careful analysis, is most unusual, triggering 
two questions: (1) Why does Joseph ask if his father is still alive, if 
Judah just mentioned his father many times in the preceding verses? 30 
(2) Why does Joseph say, ‘Is my father still alive’, and not our father? 

The new JPS translation deals with the first question by eschewing 
the literal translation of the old JPS translation, and most others, and 
rendering it, ‘Is my father still well?’ Kli Yakar (seventeenth century, 
Prague) retains the literal translation, ‘is my father still alive?’ and 
provides the following interpretation: 

Even though they [the brothers] already told him that he was alive as 
was understood from all of Judah’s words, nevertheless Joseph thought 
that perhaps they spoke thus, so that he would take pity on the old man 
and not cause his death... Therefore he asked once again, ‘Is my father 
still alive?’ 

This explanation understands the words from Joseph’s perspective. 
However, Kli Yakar offers a second interpretation, this time from the 
brothers’ perspective: 

But they did not understand it thus, and thought that he [Joseph] didn’t 
intend to ask if he were alive or not, but [rather] to remind [them] of 
their sin. Therefore he said, ‘Is my father’ and not your father, because 
you did not take pity on his suffering as if he were not your father. 31 

Thus Kli Yakar, who is often sensitive to psychological nuances in 
the text, provides us with a clear example of the possibility of under¬ 
standing dialogue or speech from different perspectives: What Joseph 
intended on the one hand, and how the brothers understood his words 
on the other. 


30. N. Leibowitz, Studies in Bereshit (Genesis) (Jerusalem: World Zionist 
Organization, 1973), p. 484. 
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3. Silence and Reticence 

.4eir Weiss’s final category of perspective involves what he calls 
examples of interior silence. Just as so-called objective narration may 
demonstrate the ‘mood’ of the characters and can be read from their 
perspective, so too silence in the text may be understood from the 
perspective of the characters. For example, in Genesis 42, Joseph 
detains one of the brothers and insists that he will not be released until 
the other brothers bring their youngest brother back from Canaan. The 
brothers then ‘said to one another, “Alas, we are being punished on 
account of our brother because we looked on at his anguish, yet paid no 
heed as he pleaded with us...”’ (Gen. 42.21). 

However, a close look at ch. 37 reveals no mention of Joseph’s 
pleading with his brothers. As a matter of fact, we do not hear a word 
from Joseph from the time the brothers throw him into the pit. 

Ramban, commenting on this verse (42.22), also notes that the text in 
ch. 37 is reticent concerning Joseph’s reaction, and offers more than 
one interpretation. He suggests that the text is silent because it is ‘natu¬ 
rally understood that a person would implore his brothers when falling 
into their grip when their intention is to harm him swearing by the life 
of his father and doing all that is possible to save himself from death’. 32 
This interpretation is one that takes into consideration Joseph’s possible 
words and actions. • 

Feminist readers of the Bible make use of the silence in the text in a 
similar fashion, insisting that ‘modem narrative theory provides us with 
the tools...to acknowledge the views even of those individuals to 
whom speech is denied’. 33 This is precisely what Ramban does in his 
first interpretation; he acknowledges the view of Joseph even though 
speech is denied him. Ramban, however, continues his comment and 
proposes an alternative solution, this time from the brothers’ perspec¬ 
tive, suggesting that, ‘It may be the desire of Scripture to speak only 
briefly of their sin... ’ I would like to suggest another possibility—that 
we are not allowed to hear Joseph speaking in ch. 37 to mirror the 
brothers’ attitude. They did not hear, or rather, did not listen, to their 


32. Chavel, Ramban, p. 516. 
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brother who was probably pleading for mercy. Therefore, readers, too, 
do not hear Joseph’s pleas. 

In the following, and final, analysis I will attempt to include all the 
types of perspective change we have examined thus far: narration, 
epithets, speech and silence. 

In the Joseph story in Genesis 39, Potiphar’s wife tries to seduce 
Joseph; she is rebuffed, and in turn accuses him of attempted rape. She 
relates her fabricated story to her husband Potiphar, saying, ‘When I 
lifted my voice and cried he left his garment by me and fled’ (Gen. 
39.15). There is no recorded response by Potiphar. Silence! 

Therefore, we must try to understand his emotional reaction by the 
details that follow: 

when his master heard the words of his wife which she spoke unto him 
saying: ‘After this manner did thy slave do unto me’, that his wrath was 
kindled. And Joseph's master took him and put him into prison (Gen. 
39.19-20). 

With whom was Potiphar actually angry? The text says, ‘his wrath 
kindled’, or, according to the new JPS translation, ‘he was furious’. 
However, no object of his anger is mentioned, in contradistinction to 
Gen. 40.2, only five verses later, when we are told, ‘Pharaoh was angry 
with his two courtiers’. 

The possible objects of Potiphar’s anger are: Joseph, his wife, 
himself (the situation). Both Robert Alter 34 and Meir Sternberg 33 insist 
that Potiphar is angry with Joseph, that Potiphar ‘witlessly responds 
just as his wife has coolly calculated, throwing Joseph into prison’. 36 
Sternberg bases his interpretation both on a change in epithets and on 
speech from the listener’s perspective in vv. 19 and 20 (quoted above). 
He notes that the narrative detail, ‘when his master heard the words of 
his wife’ (v. 19) must be understood from Potiphar’s perspective, just 
as the following quote of his wife, ‘After this manner did thy slave unto 
me’ 


reflects not the wife’s (the speaker’s) viewpoint but her husband’s (the 
addressee’s)... What above all infuriated Potiphar is the thought that the 
offender is his special slave who has betrayed the position of trust... 


34. Alter, The Art of Biblical Narrative, pp. 107-11. 

35. Sternberg, Poetics , pp. 423-28. 

36. Alter, The Art of Biblical Narrative, p. 11. 
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The enraged patron again turns master and throws his seemingly un- 
• 37 

grateful slave into prison. 

Unlike Sternberg, both Abarbanel (fifteenth century, Spain) and 
Sforno (sixteenth century, Italy) are certain that Potiphar was angry 
with his wife. Abarbanel suggests that even though the text is silent 
concerning Potiphar’s response, there is ‘no doubt that he (Potiphar) 
asked Joseph and he told him the truth; except that the Torah abridged 
it so it should be understood through the narrative. Therefore, it doesn’t 
say “he was angry with Joseph”, but simply “he was angry” ’ 38 because 
he wasn’t angry with Joseph at all. 

Note how Abarbanel takes advantage of silences in the text, by 
suggesting that Potiphar spoke with Joseph. He also gives a reason for 
the text’s silence—that the story should be understood through narra¬ 
tive details and lack of details. In other words, Abarbanel’s interpre¬ 
tation considers Potiphar’s perspective even though he is speechless. 

Finally, Malbim suggests that ‘his master understood the truth of the 
situation’ 39 but was furious with the whole situation because he had no 
choice but to place Joseph in prison. If we read v. 20 as narrative from 
Potiphar’s perspective, as Malbim does, we come to a conclusion 
different from that of Alter and Sternberg: 

And Joseph’s master took him and put him into prison, the place where 
the King’s prisoners were bound; and he was there in prison. 

Malbim is surprised that Potiphar does not have Joseph killed, or at 
least thrown into prison in some degrading fashion. Instead, he notes, 
the verse employs two verbs stating that Joseph’s master personally 
both took him and put him into prison, indicating that Potiphar had 
difficulty parting with Joseph and prolonged the final moment by 
accompanying him to his cell. 40 Sternberg and Alter both state that 
Potiphar ‘threw’ Joseph into prison, yet the word ‘threw’ does not 
appear, just the words took and put. 

Malbim also takes note of the designation his master, yet comes to 
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the opposite conclusion of Sternberg: Since Potiphar was his master , he 
took him with love, placing Joseph in the prison where the king’s 
prisoners were found, not in some prison for common criminals, once 
again indicating that Potiphar might have incarcerated Joseph because 
he had no choice in the situation. Indeed Ramban (based on Midrash 
Rabbah) and Sforno also write that Potiphar placed Joseph with the 
king’s prisoners because of his ‘love for Joseph’, 41 and although he did 
not believe his wife, he had to save face. 42 

We just saw how Ramban, Abarbanel, Sforno and Malbim are actu¬ 
ally speaking the same language, all of them basing their interpretations 
on sensitivity to the phenomenon of perspective, yet coming to differ¬ 
ent conclusions. So in the end, who was Potiphar angry with? Was it 
Joseph, as Alter and Sternberg suggest, or his wife, as indicated by 
Sforno and Abarbanel, or was he angry with the situation (that is, 
himself), as Malbim insists? 

I think they are all right. That missing detail in v. 19, the object of 
Potiphar’s anger, is typical of the Bible’s often ‘provocatively open- 
ended’ style, 43 which produces a certain ‘indeterminacy of meaning’, 
especially psychological. 44 

As Erich Auerbach wrote in his groundbreaking work, Mimesis : 
‘Thoughts and feelings remain unexpressed, are only suggested by the 
silence and fragmentary speeches.’ The characters’ feelings, which are 
never completely expressed, have ‘greater depths of time, fate and 
consciousness’ and are ‘fraught with background’. 45 

In this case, too, the missing information allows for a more complex 
understanding of Potiphar’s feelings. I can identify with a Potiphar who 
one moment is angry with his beloved servant, yet another moment is 
angry with his wife, and yet another is angry with himself for allowing 
the situation to get out of control. 

This final analysis and the previous ones, I hope, have provided 
examples of how sensitivity to literary techniques encourages a close 
reading of the biblical text and allows readers to access the comments 

41. Chavel, Ramban , p. 484. 
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of traditional commentaries, which in turn returns us to the text itself to 
reconsider our original readings with a renewed sense of vigor and fine- 
tuning. 
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